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‘•God and tho .Oldier we .dor. Just as the beea of a Mee co-openM 

In time ofidangor, ooi betora; »l £ a. « . » 

The danger paesed and all thinga righted, With one another DUt instllietiVeiy regeirt 

Qod IS forgotien and the soldier slighted.’* the intrusion into their hlve of beet froni 

S o sang the poet* Uet us consider another hive ^or other pests, even so 
some aspects of this matter. Mankind, primitive tribes did not welcome the entry 
as Prof. A. 1 Toynbee has Rpinted out,, °f strangers without permission. Researdr 
has been venturing up a steep cl.ff for »*>own that each tribe h-d its. owr- 

about 300,000 years. Primitive man only clearly Icnown exclusive #rritoiy and- 
reached the level of civilization about 6,000 sometimes in noiohdic regions also a , 
years ago. Some fossilised primitive common grazing ground. The tBeabera 
societies, such as the Veddabs of Ceylon of » "'ere bound to one anotW hf 
or the Kerriera of Australia or the “*e bonds of mutual love . and felloWiA^ 
American Indian tribes, exist to show up ^ 

characteristics of uncivilized man> Within strangers. Dr. Cy^nter ol Columbin 
the last six thousand years of discernible University has fotl||(| ''mii.r cbaracteristies, 
history Toynbee has distinguished 26 prevalent among the higher apes «nd 
civilizations that have attempted to clamber “howling monkeys Thesd obaracteristlios 
up from the lowest ledge of civilized life, preserved the tribal unit. Fear of iribel 
The summit of the cliff is wrapped in extermination was the greatest dread of 
clouds and the vision ahead Is not very *be tribal mind and led individuals Iq 
clear. The climbers do not know where sacrifice their lives readily to preservn 
the next ledge exists up on the cliff where ‘beir tribe. The enmitycomplex displayed 
on they could rest. Myriads of men have ‘owafd neighbouring tribes was rootetf ip , 
fallen to death down the precipitons slope ‘be instinct of fear which Vbis a protaetln 
during the climb. Of the 26 civilizations mechanism manifested in a child ^ befot* 

f -,Aere are only five active aurviirora; (1) Far ‘be end of his third month. The dual 
Eastern or Chinme. (2) Hindu (3) lalamic code of conduct prevailed; the tOiati 
ii) Orthodox Chriadan or RmpUu and (6) o»e ®f >®ve and mutual co-operation within 
estern. The three arrested civiiizstions ‘be unit or tribe and the other iariaric 
the Eskimo, Polynesians md Nomads eo<3e -between the rival units. The higher 
atai Hvs precariously at rest on the low ee*®*!* “d ' pfj«»'ve man found boBi 
ledge attaiaed in prehlatoric Ume. codea ne^sary for their aurvival in the 
OrgMlzed War haa been a, feature of struggle for existence, 
mwailon; R bts been a diaeaae of Both the ethical and the barbuie eoctae 
pMlimiian playhlg Ua pert in the nMchioeiy operate in the civilized world, la W«r 
of mrolntiom tiw rhwl nadoni diaplay the berbarie cede 
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ki'^dieir rriationi 
idtical ccSw' 


ir^^ith ,t,iie enemjr, and the 
' edtical cob)' f^hin Ih^ members of each 
aidoj.. ' Individuals of aV nation who feel 
tile two codes inconsistent and endeavour 


Jenghiz Khan • after a brief period in 
exile in his ‘teens on the death of his 
father Yesukai, the chief of a Mongai 
tribe near the Amur river, managed to 


to ifovera all their actio'ds bjr the ethical regain the chieftaincv. Though illiterate, 
code, ' had themselves persecuted as he couht read the minds of men at sight. 


'■eenscientioua objectors. The religious 
attitude to War is not free from ambiguitjr. 
'<.^ven sfithin the Christian Church of 
England leaders such as Archbishop 

William Temple and Canon Charles Raven 
took different views. The Christian 

Doctrine in the Sermon on the Mount of 


In his lust for power he used fear and 
force to bring under his swaf about 226 
tribes and to be hailed in the year 1206 
as the Khan of Khans of Mongolia. But 
his lust for power was not so easily 
satisfied So in 1211 Jenghiz Khan led, 
100,000 mounted men to add North China 


“ Love your enemies ” apparently can be to his dominions Then again in 1218 
interpreted differently. The Hindu view AD. in his 56th year he led a quarter 
approving right action in War is given in million trained men across 2000 miles of 


the Bhagavad-Gita. 

The Confucian view is to requite evil 
with justice. The inherited tribal mentality 
shows itself in many ways even within a 
nation as , for instance in caste or in« 
Britain In it4 political parties, trade unions, 
religions sects, puulir schools and 
universities, and in sport. (Prof. Morris 
Ginsberg has found that m English 
Society the traffic on the social ladder 
between classes affected only about five 
per cent of the populat'qo) 


Man's "enmity cbmpLx" associated with 
the kindred passions of avarice, jealousy 
and ambition was the executor of the 
barbaric code actuating War. The tribes 
weie welded into nations by War, as 
shown by the history of most countries 
For instance Germany during the time of 
Julius Caesar had scores of barbarous 
tribes living each in its own domain. 
Subsequently by War these tribes were 
welded into states. Then the Emperor 
Frederick and the Prussian Minister 
Bismarck by fear and force of War 
unified the states into the German Empire. 


As long as armed might preserved the 

Integrity of the tribe or nation, it kept its 
.usefnl bounds by helping that unit in its 
self determination. But when military 

over-stepped these bounds, the 

^^^fel^were often in the long run 

An vnotple may be helpful. 


steppe country to destroy the might of/ 
the Kharizmian Empire and to extend his 
sway from the Indus in the east to the 
Dnieper m the west In each district or 
pity he offered its citizens instant 
submission or certain death. The citizens 
of Herat showed a rebellious disposition. 
He had them exterminated. He died in 
his 65th year in the midst of a 

Campaign into South China. The 
dynasty founded by one of his sons in 
China ended in 1368 The triSal army- 
led by another son to conquer Russia 
settled along the Volga to form the nucleus 
of the "Golden Horde" which by 1502 
had disappeared in the Slav population. , 
The Central Asiatic Empire inherited by ' 
his third son broke up ending in 1359 the 
Jenghiz dynasty. Jenghiz's own tribe 
which was the heirloom of his fourth son - 
did not maintain its independence long, 
since in 1888 China broke that tribal 
cradle up. Years after this downfall the 
Mongol tribe took Buddhism to heart and 
the sons of warriors became priests—4 
emotional manifestation not rare in j • 
defeated people. Their warlike qualiti^ 

are not replaced but perhaps mere]|r 

masked. Another example w that of 
Timur Lenk or Tamerlane (1334 to 14(K$ 
A.D.) the son of a Mongol chief who 
squandered the slender resources of the 

* Arthur Bleiih'a Eaaaya on Rnmaa BvolUti'lia^ 
page 167. 
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' Traasoxinkn Emirate (of which he became 
Emir when 35 years old) by attempts to 
satisfy his vain lost for power by expedi¬ 
tions into Iran, Iraq, Syria, Anatolia and 
India in the last 24 years of his life. 
Vf used fear and force. He * built 
2000 prisoners into a livinE mound and 
covered them over by bricks at Saazawar 
and also piled 500 human heads into 
minarets at Zinh in 1383; massacred 
^0,000 people and piled all the heads of 
Ke slain into minarets at Isfahan in 1387, 
Slaughtered 100000 prisoners at Delhi in 
1398; buried alive 4000 Chriattan soldiers 
of the garrison of Sivas after their'^ 
. capitulation in 1400; and built twenty 
towers of* skulls id Syria in 1400 and 
1401 “Timur’s self-stultification is a 
supreme example of the suicidalness of 
militarism His empire not only did nt^ 
survive him but was devoid of all after- ' 
effects of a positive kind." Its alter effect 
was negative in creating a social and 
political vacuum in South-West Asia which 
.eventually drew the Osmanlis and Safawis 
into a collision that dealt the stricken 
Iranic (Society its death-blow. Timur 
is not remembered for his good 

work in the first 19 years of his 
reign as Warden of the Marches warding 
off the Nomads of the Steppes but for 
bis cruel achievements in suicidal attacks 
within Iranian society instead of driving 
against its assailants the Nomads, Further 
illustrations of the suicidalness of militarism 
may be read in A. J Toynbee’s Abridged 
Study of History pages 336 to 349. The 
1 , fate of the militarist is that of Goliath in 
the Biblical tale. Pride leads to provoca¬ 
tive behaviour which culminates in disaster 
The Philistine champion, proud in his own 
strength and ability, neglects to consider 
the possible improved technique, and the 
consequent end of his insolent challenging 
Conduct was death by thoughtful David’s 
superior methods. * 

Adler has pointed out that primitive 
Iglan's faiologiral inheritance, inferior in 

*A. S. Tsyidiea’t Abruigad Study of History 

MM >47. 


naked sti iking bower l[lkJiy%le life, had 
evolved a " wilu to power’’ which''was a 
fundamental drive in human life. Jfunf 
has shown that the biological relattfii^ip 
between the unconscious mental processes 
and conscious mental activity was 'of a 
compensatory character and further that the 
psychopathology of the masses was rooted 
in the psychology‘of the individual. TJJitf 
leader is a individual who can turn over 
to the masses his individual attitude 
towards life, and in tom enable them to 
adapt their thinking along his lines of 
gnidaoce. Jenghiz Khan, Tamerlane and 
in modern times Adolf Hitler and their 
tribes exemplify this. The stirring part 
played by the emotions can be seen 
in the communal frenzy displayed by the 
crowd at a thrilling football or boxing 
match or by the inilitary forces in active 
war. Modern propaganda^n War-tinn 
often aimed at y.Ating such emotional, 
frenzy by publishing atrocity-stories truq_ 
and often quite false or exaggerated, in" 
order to enable its soldiers and airmen to 
butcher the enemy men, women and 
helpless children willingly. The barbaric 
code prevails War-time. “All is 

feir in love an”#M:'’ seemed to be the 


motto that actuared most nxlitary powers 
causing the slaughter ol defenceless 
prisoners and the destruction of villages 
or towns with their defenceless inhabitants 
as at Herat, Lidice, or Hiroshima. Any 
expression of doubt as to the truth of any 
false,propaganda was usually considered as 
seditious aid to the enemy and often 
punished. Lying, theft, robbery, murder 
as long as they were directed against the', 
enemy, particularly in the occupied areas, 
were considered virtuous acts. Individuals 
trained in the barbaric code for a long 
period often carried on that code into 
peace time, as the rise in crime statistics 
after a War partly indicated, especially in 
enemy-occupied countries such as Ftfsnor 
Tribes or Nations that geared themselves 
completely for war usually followed 
the same fate as ancient Sperta or 
modern Nazi Germany. '^Tboso wte 
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Nevertheless War is an important part 
of the machinery of Evolution. The tribe 
or nation which allows the proportion of 
Idiots and feeble-minded in its population 
to increase sooner or later succumbs in 
the etruegle for existence with rival units. 
Civilisations have grown as successful 
responses to challenges; and they have 
decayed when no longer able to overcome 
the new challenges lacing them. Toynbee 
has shown that the usual course is for a 
dominant minority to be creative and have 
the enthusiastic support of the subservient 
majority in its successful responses to 
challenges to their unit. Later when the 
dominant minority have ceased to be 
creative and to carry the majority willingly 
rii}h them, its^^ed to dominate the growingly • 
antagonistic majority, by fear or craft. 

‘ When the dominant ‘minority failed to 
o^espond suc'ccessfully to the attacks by 
the subservient majority within and by the 
barbarians without, that state ceased to 
be independent and to be master of its 
fate. The usual form of attack is War. 
Useful characteristics ^ VSr developed in 
War. Good feliowfimpricmutual co-opera¬ 
tion, esprit-de-corps, physical skill and 
endurance, and high intellectual achieve¬ 
ments are produced within each rival side 
in War on a greater scale than within a 
band of robbers, such as Robin Hood and 
bis merry men at Sherwood Forest in the 
time of Richard I of England. Nowadays 
medical science and military science 
•receive a great impetus forward by War 
‘ providing both scope and incentive. 
Improved surgery, cures lor scourges 
sudi as malaria, and quicker means 
of transport have been developed; and 
lastly the utilisation of atomic energy has 
been expedited by the last Great War. 

_The military contribution by the Great 

Powers as a measure of social insurance 
is conauming an increasingly large propor¬ 
tion of die national income. War itself 
is becoming a totalitarian affair. Formerly 
It assd to be the sport of the dominant 
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leaders or kings, later of the dominant 
merchant class, and confined mainly to the 
professional military combatants. Nowadays 
with aeroplanes and atom-bombs War brings 
the risk ol death right into the homes of 
almost all men, women and children of 
the warring states; and therefore almost 
all mankind earnestly desire peace. Vet 
why is peace so elusive? 

To answer that question let us consider, 
the causes of modern War. The struggle ‘ 
for profits by capitalists is usuallylt 
adduced as a main cause. But a little 
careful thought may show that this is n&t 
altogether true nowadays. Profits arise 
from trade, that is the exchange of goods 
and services. Therefoie it is to the 
interest of all those desiiing profits to 
encourage the flow of goods and services, 
■fhe experience of the 1914-1918 Great 
War and its aftermath clearly show that 
modern War hinders and discourages trade. 
The numerous states created in Europe 
with their various tariff barriers, the 
distrust and animosity created by War and' 
the subsequently enforced Peace, the effect 
of reparations so ably foretold by 
J. M. Keynes in his “Economic Conse¬ 
quences ol the Peace”, and the colossal 
destruction of capital in the finest men and 
material are great handicaps to trade. 
Therefore modern profit-seekers do and 
should shun War as a means of getting 
profits. It is true a small section of 
individuals, such as mnnition.-makers, do 
make substantial profits from War, but 
that small section cannot fool the rest of 
the nation into active War for their benefit. 
War like arson comes into existence not to 
profit the building trade but for deeper 
psychological causes which incidentally 
yield profits to a section of the traders 
and manufactures. Socialists as well as 
capitalists have as common an interest in 
the suppression of War ^s of diseases such 
as cholera. Did not the membership of 
Russia in the League of Nations imply 
this? It is now out of date to have War 
like fire Siao-English Opium War at the 
end of the ninetsen century for pors^ 
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economic reasons. America and Britain 
dominated the Pbillipines and Palestine 
respectivelf for strategic more than for 
economic canses. The peaceful economic 
penetration of a coantiy is done nowadays 
whitbont military conquests which may 
create a loss of goodwill and diminish 
trade thereby. 

Another usnal argument is that wars 
are inevitable since it is a part of human 
l^ature to quarrel. Human behaviour is a 
{•product ot both man's inherent nature 
and his nurture. His inherent nature 
consists of the innate characteristics with 
which he has been born; and these cannot 
be altered^ after bis birth. But nurture 
determines which of these innate characte¬ 
ristics will be cultivated and developed and 
which stifled, The environment is partly 
resposible for the various complexes arid 
i abnormal conduct of individuals or groups of 
^ individuals. Yon cannot change inherent 
change inherent human nature except perhaps 
by selective breeding over a long period, 
but you can change human behaviour by 
adjustment of the environment. Some 
years *ago a person m a theatre 
shouted "Fire", which resulted in the 
audience driven by its instinct of self- 
preservation stampeding in a panic for the 
exits which happened to be closed. In the 
stampede ten individuals Were trampled to 
death. The alarm was false. At a 
different theatre where an actual hre 
occurred, the management by good leader¬ 
ship, requesting the crowd to keep order 
as there was adequate time, had the 
theatre emptied in quick time without any 
casualties. In this latter case the same 
instinct of self-preservation was guided by 
social intelligence utilising expet ience. It 
showed that man was not a completely 
helpless poppet of emotional forces which 
rendered experience and knowledge of no 
avail. The innate pugnacity and self- 
assertiveness and partly irrational behaviour 
of men and societies are factors 
which demand adequate means and 
institutions for their expression to the 
least detriment and perhaps to the sot^al 


good of mankind. Ii'% frjeedom to 

do as they phW, for instance id drive 
cars as they like. Society insists on having 
rules of the road. Such social rules as 
‘ keep to the left' by not permitting chaos 
on the road enables individuals to travel 
faster than where no such rules ilfe 
insisted upon prevent traffic getting into 
a jam. 

Men are quarmlsome. In the lower 
animal world (he quarrel is settled by 
superior might- One combatant defeats 
the other and does what he likes, la 
civilized society the social good is better 
achieved by administering justice. It .is 
realized that justice cannot be obtained if 
each litigant is both the advocate and the 
judge of his dispute, since if that law of 
the jungle prevailed there will be a 
decision not of right but ^-might hardly 
consonant with justice. Such a .decision 
by might, if unjust, will lead to human' 
frustration, family vendettas, ill-will and ’ 
harm to the society. Therefore as- man¬ 
kind became civilized and societies 
developed resulting in diverse men coming 
into contact more frequently, the need for 
social institutf Jjl^and the machinery of 
government beo(imh"'felt. ^he social law 
was developed that disputes should be 
settled by a third party, the judge. The 
judge (be he king, priest or pancbayat or 
anyone else) was expected to see and bear 
both parties to the dispute and after 
considering all the relevant facts dispassion¬ 
ately' to give a just decision In many 
parts of the civilized world the Courts of 
Law exist to give fair decisions over a 
vast range of disputes between* human 
individuals, and there is a police force to 
see that crimes are punished and each 
litigant is net a judge in bis own dispute. 
But in disputes between nations the 
corresponding machinery for just settlement 
of the international disputes has not been 
evolved. Consequently between nations 
the law of the jungle still prevails. For 
instance, China, Abyssinia and Poland 
in modern times have found/that to be so 
at the bands of Japan, luly and Germany 
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rnpectively. ^hsr^ang*I^dgu<’of Nations, effett public opinion can have in matters 

tbongh- -if had a^misterec^ustice in minor for the public good. Almost all individnals 

disputes that threatened 'War, failed in in Britain and the U.S.A. desired peace 

relation to big Potrers, because some of passionately but they did not realise that 

them failed to honour their agreements, some of their more passionate prejudices 


The great modern problem is to evolve 
satisfactory World Government arched 
with adequate force to see that international 
dispstes are settled by Ihe judgment of a 
third patty. The system of arbitration by 
a third party in international disputes 
existed' even prior to the League ol 
Nations, but in very vital matters states 
have not been willing to abide by such 
arbitration and have resorted to War Just 
as an efficient civilized state most have an 
adequate military or police force to enforce 
the judicial or third-party judgment, so the 
World Government must have adequate 
military forces to give effect to the third 
party decisiddlasnd also the proper means 
of getting a iair ffiird-party decision. 

,• ' Otherwise the victorious powers of the 
' War will dictate what they consider is a 
just Peace which is in reality far from 
being just. The defeated Powers will 
suffer from a severe sense of Irustration. 
Frustration, whether in. individuals or in 
nations, begets aggre ssigo Mi? mental illness. 
That eventually leads m War. Distrust, 
fear, hatred, suspicion, dislocation of trade, 
conscription and great military expenditure 
ruin the happiness of the individuals of 
both the victorious and conquered nations. 
Each nation tends to arm militarily to feel 
secure If it is militarily stronger than its 
neighbour, the latter feels proportiohately 
insecure and strives to get alliances. The 
.‘balancing of power, is veiy wasteful and 
seldom successful in avoiding War. 

One of the causes for the failure of the 
League of Nations was that the public 
opinion in the different states did not 
support it adequately and cause the 
Government in power to honour its 
pledges in the League's Covenant. The 
leaders in power in a democracy are 
sensitive to public opinion The fate of 
President Wilson and the U S.A’s. refusal 
lo Join the League of Nations show what 


and ideals of isolation and of not becoming 
entangled in other nations' affairs, etc., 
were incompatible with the continued 
maintenance of peace. Their mistaken 
policy of isolation did not prevent their 
becoming entangled in the last two great 
World Wars. The World is becoming‘J 
increasingly one, as the Machine Age<>l 
is growing. 

History proves that seldom do federations 
of individual states come into existence 
effectively without War. Take for instance 
the USA. During the War of Indepen¬ 
dence the thirteen colonies by ' Articles of 
Confederation' formed an " Indissoluble 
* Compact." Nevertheless the subsequent ^ 
repeated failures to abide by the compact • 
reduced the system to anarchy. The 
Coastal States taxed traffic passing through - 
to the inland states. Utter confusion, 
prevailed in the realm of finance. The | 
Confederate Government failed to execute 
its treaties with Britain and Spain since 
the component States neglected to take 
appropriate action. The federalists showed 
that the same results followed where as in 
Greece, Germany and Switzerland a stable 
society was attempted by mere compacts 
between sovereign states, since au^ a 
confederacy can operate by virtue of 
almost continuous civil wars. The remedy 
adopted by the Congress of Philadelphia 
in 1788 A D , in drawing up the American 
Constitution was to make the Federal 
Government detive its authority not from 
the States but direct from the individuals 
composing the States and to empower the 
Federal Government to enforce obedience 
to that authority on persons who disobeyed 
it .Abraham Lincoln had to depend on 
all citizens loyal to the Union being 
willing to risk their lives to enforce its 
laws on the seceding states. The power 
of the federal government depended on 
that loyalty which is really a spiritnil 
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factor. Always at the crucial moment pf 
the surrender ol sovereignty by states in 
forming a federal Union there had been 
War. Socially and economically human 
society was becoming closely integrated; 
but politically it was still fragmented into 
over sixty separate sovereign states, not 
much imbued with the spirit of self- 
sacrifice for others and bui sting with pride 
and zeal for self-determination. The fever 
of excessive nationalism prevalent did not 
f7ii(lp much the emergence of a World 
^.i^ate. The method of formation of a 
World State by one State Conquering or 
subduing all the others forcefully is 
dangerous, as it will destroy much of 
civilization that made life worth living 
The alternative method of a federal World 
State being evolved depends on whether 
the pressure of danger of destruction by 
modepn War with its atom-bombs and i 
possiSle bacterial weapons, etc, presses 
sufficiently to overcome the existing 
parochial national prejudices hindering the 
necessary sacrifice of national sovereignty 
in time to avert the catastrophe. Whether 
more Great Wars will be necessary before 
the requited sacrifice of national sovereignty 
is made remains to be seen The 
discovery of the dread power of the atomic 
bomb and the statement by scientists that 
within five years more than one nation 
will possess such bombs has crystallised 
and brought this problem to a head Let 
us hope that selfish national pride will not 
hinder adequate justice being done and a 
proper solution to the problem being 
achieved, which will provide collective 
, security that is really both collective and 
truly secure. 

The attainment of international peace 
will not necessarily imply the absence of 
^ civil war. II civil disputes cannot be 
settled peacefully, civil war may result 
One of the conditions for the prevalence 
of the rule of law is the existence of 
respect for law. Legal forms are respected 
when individuals feel that they have the 
great ends of life in common. Certain 
states have evolved democratic government 


as a method of dnvelopmg and maintaining 
the rule of law! Demmrpiy has been 
successful only wOere there was a spirit of 
toleration so that the minority was willing 
to abide by the majoiity's decision and 
the majority did not tyrannize and infringe 
too much on the minority's freedom That 
spirit has been evolved in civilized 
communities like Switzerland and Britain 
by decades of education. Yet in France 
democratic government with its numerous 
parties has produced too insecure a central 
government to perform the functions of 
government well resulting in the disastrous 
consequences seen in the last War. The 
able militant French of Napoleon's time 
could hardly be recognised in its modern 
descendants The heredity was not different, 
but the nurture and environment was. 
Bach state must evolve the best form of 
•Government suited to its 0r.lus, which 
will provide good /'./vet nrnent including 
efficient justice ana the amenities of 
civilized life In the ideal state not only 
wjll there be the four freedoms of the 
Atlantic Charter guarantee||ag freedom from 
want, feat and of speech and of worship 
which animals in a good Zoo possess, but 
also freedom of' ^Jvement and scope for 
full development oi a health^ personality. 
The problem of the modern age is to 
devise suitable means whereby the social 
equilibrium may be adjusted peacefully 
within each state and between states to 
meet modern needs. The machinery may 
have to be different and adapted to the 
particular needs, temperament and outlook 
of the various groups. In this imperfect 
world some injustice owing to 
frailty seem to be inevitable. If the 
conflicting issues reach deep into very 
foundations of society upon which the 
Court of Justice reste, its judgments 
become interested judgments. Our 
historicti judgments when examined 
carefully show an amazing compound of 
unconcions ignorance and conscious 
rationalization of selfish interests. Our own 
emotions in the drama ot which we form 
apart colour our judgments and often 
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prevent thereby folate.irapaffility, The 
»nti-Semiti*ils, JiS manyr state* n»y be 
doe ‘partly to the a^'icient traditional 
"enmity complex" between two tribes 
that 'exist separately, like a mixtnre ol oil 
and water, in the same territory and partly 
to the leaders of the dominant majority 
'directing the aggression resulting from 
frnstratinn toward* the substitute object 
ot the Jewish commanity The reasons 
given in their judgments are conscious 
rationalizations of these unconscious or 
conscious prejudices The means for 
mjnimiring such injustice are most 
difficult to devise and constitute, a problem 
facing our leaders 

It is possible that, before attainment of 
the World-State, groups of nations may 
evolve into empires based not so much on 
master-servant relationship as on the 
partnership bjsis with common interests, . 
such as defence, a-v^ederal subjects. Just 
as thriugh expert Ooctors disagree on 
many topics, they agree wholeheartedly 
over so vast a range that sanitary 
authorities have been able by utilising the 
agreed knowledge to improve the general 
health immensely, even so nations may be 
able to utilise the ^fvgreed common 
uncontroversial interesta'' to evolve super¬ 
national units that result in incre^ng the 
indivirtual’s liberty and happiness. The 
trend in the British Empire is towards 
partnership between equal dominions. 
The various States diflering languages and 
religions enjoy equal partnership in 
Soviet Russia. • 


al} races, so that h may leaven andg 
actuate them all permitting a wholesome i 
unity in a healthy diversity. The divine 
peace transcends the bovine peace or 
contentment of the lower animals devoid 
of imagination as well as the higher peace 
of detachment of the sell-centred, self- 
destroying Stoic variety. The divine peace 
leads Its possessors into selfless service 
for others notwithstanding persecution and 
servere suffering inflicted on them. It 
must be distinguished from that self-loye^ 
of some social workers who find 
service for Withers a satisfaction of their 
selfish desire to krep the affairs of others 
in their power. This self-love manifests 
Itself internationally in the self-righteousness 
of victorious nations in a war who pose 
as executors of divine judgment and 
consciously or unconsciously hide their 
gnterests in using punishment as a ^eans 
of crippling the vanquished foe's power of 
competition with them in trade and thereby 
prevents the repentance of the foe. The 
divine peace is one which does not 
piematurely arrest the creative urges of 
lile for the sake of a premature tranquillity 
ot which shuns one's respousibilities 
towards others for fear of becoming 
contaminated in fulfilling one's duty 
towards one's neighbours. It is exampli- 
fied in the lives of the great mystics of 
history, such as Jesus and Buddha. Such 
divine peace can be attained by true 
religion that trancends the petty differences 
of the various sects. 


Finally the peace that really passes all 
understanding comes from communion 
with the divine The great mystics 
of all ages in the great religions of the 
world exemplify the truth of this Both 
in triumph and in extreme persecution 
they have displayed that serene calm and 
peace of mind which is truly divine. The 
greatest of human power cannnot eradicate 
the divine peace Effective peace in this 
world can be achieved by the growth of 
healthy spiritual power among the leaders 
of mankind and its diffusion among 
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OUR STERLING BAL ANC.ES. 

By Prof. KRISHNA KUMAR SHARMA, m,a. 


T he problem of redeeming eterliog 
biUnce* is of very great importance 
' from the Indian point of view. India is 
' a poor conntry and stands in need of the 
development of her economic conditions 
and of the improvement in the living 
standards of her people. These balances 
provide the means ior getting equipment 
from England and other countries to 
enable our economy to be constrncted 
idong proper lines. Hence the greatest 
^portance has been attached in India to 
the repayment of these balances. From 
time to time statements have been made 
in the British press and by eminent 
persons in ^Britain that these balances 
most be scaled down Such statements 
have naturally created uneasiness in Indian 
business circles. Recently such a state¬ 
ment was made by Dr. Hugh Dalton, t 
the British Chancellor of Exchequer who 
is reported to have remarked that " The 
debts incurred by Britain as her price 
of Victory should be very substantially 
staled down.” Premier Attlee is also 
reported to have endorsed the suggestion. 
Some tinfh back a question was put in 
the British Parliament to which the reply 
was that Britain reserves the right to 
present a counter claim on India. This 
was referred to in the course of discussion 
in the Indian Legislature also. The 
Anglo-American Loan Agreement provides 
that Britain would press for scaling down 
a part of the sterling balances. Further 
in his budget speech Dr. Dalton made 
the following observation in connexion 
with the external problem of Britain's 
balance of payments; "These great 
balances can never be discharged, or even 
diminished, except by unrequited exports, 
exports unbalanced by imports. And 
these unrequited exports are—I speak 
bluntly looking at the facts as they 
represent themselves to me—a luxury of 
which we can afford very little for many 
years to come," 

Statements like these naturally create 
uneasiness in India, Our sterling 

ft 


balances stand at kbont Rb. •£600 • .i^one 
and it appears tlAt a plea will be put 
forward at the London Conference to 
scale them down. Consequently, the 
Indian Delegation must be prepared to 
meet the situation. On 30th June, 19^. 
the sterling area balances amounted to" 
£3670 million or about Rs. 3500 crores. 
It IS thus clear that India is most vitalljr 
affected in any scheme or plan connected 
with the repayment of sterling balances. ‘ 
The balance-of-payment position of Britain 
is of course difficult. Britain is depending 
upon American and Canadian credits There 
is iuadequacy of man power and fuel in 
the conntry which places a handicap on 
its productive capacity. There has been 
a great fall in the over-seas • investments of 
Britain. Political consciousness is growing 
.among the Empire countriesjywhich will 
be an important iactoc^n OTitain's ability 
to earn foreign fluencies. If ’ these' 
countries develop their shipping, insurance 
and foreign banking services, Britain’s 
invisible income will be reduced consider¬ 
ably. Britain is of course being faced 
with these difficulties; but India has to 
look to her owia economic condition also. 
To call these balances as war-time debts 
which are unreal and unjust would 
practically mean repudiation. It would 
also cut at the root of the assurance 
given at Bretton Woods in July 1945 by 
the leader of the British Delegation, the 
late Lord Keynes, that these obligations 
will be honourably paid just as they were 
honourably and generously given. 

It is unnecessary to recall how these 
balances accumulated in relation to India. 
The Reserve Bank of India Act of 1934 
provides that sterling securities meaning 
thereby short-term bills of exchange, short 
dated securities of the British Government 
repayable within 5 years as also balance 
with the Bank of England can be treated 
as backing or cover for the Indian 
currency system. They grew up mainly 
during the War. In 1938-39 their amount 
in the Issue Department was Re. 67 
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ctorn ud in Mucb the correspond- 

iog Aexteedcd 1^. it00 crores 

Theee fignrei, of cbaree, do oot 
iodt^de the bilinces of the Banking 
Department. In 1946 the total of the 
Banking and the lasae Departments 
.pxcecded Rs. 1700 crores. Their 
'•ccamulation was caused by the methods 
of war finance as a result of which goods 
were purchased in India at control prices 
on behalf of His Majesty’s Government 
and payment was made in sterling. It 
was transferred to the Reserve Bank of 
India on the basis of which currency 
expansion took place in our country The 
•ccamulation of these balances thus caused 
inflation anO corresponding hardship to 
the people of the country. It may also 
be pointed out that if Section 33 of the 
Reserve Bank of V>dia Act had not 
permitted . *' e expansion of Indian. 
currency on the-v^hasis of sterling, the 
accnmAlation of these balances would not 
have been possible Thus the methods of war 
finance coupled with legislation led to the 
accumulation of these balances. 

They cannot be treated on the basis of 
lend-lease arrangements. America is 
a rich country and could afford to cancel 
Iend*lease debts. India, on the other 
hand, is a poor country in whose case 
these balances stand at 50 per cent, of 
the annual national income. America 
entered the war for the purposes of her 
own defence. But India did not have 
the same freedom Consequently, there 
is a fundamental ditference in res(fect of 
the treatment of these balances in relation 
to India and the American lend-lease 
aid given to Britain. 

There was a Parliamentary Committee 
appointed in Britain according to whose 
findings there was no profiiteering on the part 
of India in having supplied goods to His 
Majesty's Government. According to the 
Committee the prices were reasonable. More¬ 
over, these balances ate a backing of our 
cforrency system. To scale down these 
balances would be tanUmount to depreciating 
the basis of our currency system. Their 


wiping off would undermine popular 

confidence in the basis of our currency 
intern and credit would suffer. Conse¬ 
quently scaling down from any point 
of view should be regarded as out 

of the question. A perusal of the 
debates of the Indian Legislature on 

Bretton Woods goes to show the 

great importance that is attached to these 
balances in India. The ad hoc Committee 
of the Indian Legislature pointed out 
that India’s membership on the Bretton 
Woods Institutions should be determindi4^ 
by the outcome of the negotiation on 
sterling balances between England and 

India. It was also suggested by the 
Committee that it may be qpcessary for 
India to withdraw before these negotia¬ 
tions take place if their outcome was not 
satisfactory or if they were unduly 
^delayed and the need for an authoritative 
assurance on this point by His Majesty's 
Government at an early date was 
emphasised by the Committee. 

As pointed out above India stands ip 
need of placing her economy in order. 
We require capital goods and equipment 
to finance our industries. Our sterling 
balances can serve as the main source 
out of which to finance our economic 
development schemes. We made sacrifices 
during the war in fact to a great extent. 
Production suffered and scarcity resulted 
which brought about privation to the 
masses of the country. Millions of 
people died in Bengal Famine Moreover 
we repaid the sterling debt without 
murmur or question. Between 1869 and 
1928 India’s favourable balance of trade 
was about Rs. 1400 crores and yet India 
was a debtor nation. How Indian sterling 
debt accumulated and was paid off never 
became the subject of negotiations. India 
made huge sacrifices in having paid diis 
debt. This factor has also to be taken 
into account 

Thus far with regard to the argument 
about the sacrifices theory during the war 
for scaling down these balances. We do 
appreciate Britain’s difficultiea, but Britain 
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li far richer then Indie. On eocial secnrit;' 
echemee her ennnal expenditure will be 
ebont Ra. 1000 crores. Our aterling 

resourcea are needed for developing our 
economy. It erould not, tiierefore, be 
proper to compel India to make the 
sacrifice of her balancee before exploring 
all other methods of tiding over the crisis. 
Perhaps it would be proper to ascertain 
foreign exchange requirements of India for 
a period of 5 years. Provision should be 
made for these requirements for this period 
<ed!ht of the sterling balances. 

British commercial and Industrial invest¬ 
ment in India should be liquidated at fair 
prices Other countries did so. Either a 
committee should be appointed to evaluate 


these investment %r this ^ould be a 
subject of negotii^on betweeffthe represen¬ 
tatives of Indiad Government and His 
Majesty's Government in the ensning 
London talks on the matter. The question 
of redeeming the remaining part of the 
balances may be taken up after this periori 
of time when conditions become -more 
clarified and when transitional difficulties are 
also largely over and India should get a fair 
rate of interest on the'balances for the period 
during which they remain nn-convert^. 
Unless this is done, the independence of 
the rupee which has been secured by 
amending sections 40 and 41 of the Reserve 
Bank of India Act may not allow ouf 
economy to be put on a sound basis. 


THE LIVING wage 

By Mr, C. a SALDANHA, m a., ^ ^ 

Sometime Research Scholar in Economics, University o^^adras. 


T he introductton of the Minimum Wage 
Legislation in this country has in¬ 
vested the doctrine of the Living Wage 
with thejiighest importance and significance. 

A living wage has been authoritatively 
defined as “ What is required by a 
person in order to live ”. The wage 
most be sufficient for the worker, bis 
wife and three or four children to provide 
for their elementary wknts of food, 
clothing and shelter, an elementary know¬ 
ledge of the three R's and a modest 
provision against old age and sickness. 

The terms living wage and minimum 
wage cairy the same import although 
they differ as to details. While the living 
wage implies that the wage should be 
related to the living conditions of the 
operative and bis family, minimum wage 
legislation requires the determination of 
wages as mncb by the needs of the 
labourer as by the ability of the employer 
and the interests of the community 
at large. 

The fnndamental flaw in the classical 
traditioa with regard to the wage question 


lay in its failure to distinguish between an 
ordinary material commodity 'and labour 
which has a personality behind it. In the 
result wages were determined solely by 
the play of the forces of supply and 
demand withou! reference to the needs of 
labour. Wages were to fall by half when 
two employees ran after' one employer 
and to double when two masters pursued 
one operative. 

In answer to the call of enlightened 
values, the system of bargained labour hn 
largely been superseded by minimum wage 
legislation because the evils of the old 
system are too patent. The discourage¬ 
ment to marriage, the gravitation of women 
and children from the hearth* to the 
factory and tbs consequent destruction of 
home life, the steady deterioration of the 
bealdi and moral qualities of the families 
affected, and the degree of mental and 
physical starvation caused thereby—these 
are some of the disastrous consequences 
of the system of bargained wages. That 
system assumes equality of bargainiqg 
strength which in reality is lacking on thn 
side of labour. 
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Fortunately, to-day, j^lic opinion, threat 
of atrikes, * the grotwg consciousness 
among workers of their 'rights and social 
importance and the perceptible though 
belated change of heart on the part oi 
employers indicate the impossibility of 
'enstaining the practice oi bargained labour. 

The principle of the- living wage is not 
in dispute and to-day we are in a position 
to discuss the- implication of minimum 
wage legislation. 

The living wage to be truly such 
should be a family wage. Normally an 
operative is a married man and begets 
chiidren and the wage accordingly should 
be enough to meet his reasonable minimum 
wants as' well as those of his family. 

If a worker is paid anything below the 
essential minimum, he is treated as less 
thun a hums,, beinn. It follows from this* 
that, other things ben.,, equal, a bachelor 
or a spinster should be paid the same 
wage as a married person. Otherwise the 
employer will) naturally be inclined to take 
in mostly unmarried labourers because 
anything that goes to reduce his wage 
bill will increase his prohta. The require¬ 
ments of the unmarried are naturally less 
than those of the married. On this account 
the preparedness of the unmarried to 
work at a wage lower than the family 
wage cannot provide the employers with 
an argument to pay a lower wage. 

A woman or a youngster should be 
paid the same rate of wages as ad adult 
male worker where the work done is of 
the same description and of equal efti- 
• ciency. It is common knowledge that 
women and children are conspicuous for 
their lack of bargaining power and their 
habit to be content with a lower rate of 
wages is no argument for the lowering of 
the wage rate. 

The proper place for the worker's wife 
is the home. If a family wage is paid 
there is no need for her to leave the 
hearth for the factory. The children in 
their formative period need her most. The 
position is not much altered if she ia 
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childless. Even in the case of a widow 
the position does not change where there 
is adequate provision for insurance against 
widowhood. 'Where the husband is in¬ 
capacitated in the course of trade there is 
compensation through Workmen’s Compen¬ 
sation Acts. 

By far the greatest of obstacles to the 
smooth working of the minimum wage is 
business depression which is generally 
followed op by a cut in wages or 
dismissal of some of the employees or^i 
both. However, we are to-day in a 
position to forecast such a depression and 
to tackle it more or less ^effectively when 
it actually comes by resorting to the 
accepted technique of a liber’al investment 
on public works. Only, in the transition 
period between incipient depression and 
{business revival labour would have to 
accommodate itself to a lower wage rate 
unless the employers are prepared to 
keep the existing wage by further eco¬ 
nomy in other directions and by falling' 
back upon past profits. 

Of course no employer is under any 
obligation to pay the minimiim wage 
during abnormal times like an economic 
depression, if he is really not in a position 
to pay it. But it was rightly held by 
Justice Gordon in the famous Brushmakers' 
Case (1908 U. S. A.) that where a 
businessman cannot at all remain in his 
trade by paying the minimum wage in 
good times as well as bad, be should 
close his doors. 

The Minimum wage legislation has its own 
limitations in practice. For one thing, 
although the law lays down a particular wage 
it does not and cannot say that at that 
wage the employer should maintain the 
full labour force. There is, therefore, the 
temptation to introduce labour-saving 
devices like the introduction of additional' and 
improved machinery, rigid scientific manage¬ 
ment, etc., and discharge of some of his 
operatives in order to prevent a rise in the 
wage bill. Herein lies the loophole of the 
law. It is upt6 the businessman to decide 
in the itttereits of his employees and to 
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k«ep til of them tt the existing wage 
rate. Ultimately it is a matter of goodwill 
and of sympathy. 

The problem of full employment comes 
into conflict with the principle of the living 
wage especially in a country like India 
where modern industry is in its infant 
stage and employment in the rural areas 
is seasonal in character. At this stage of 
her economic development full employ¬ 
ment cannot be maintained by paying 
^ every employee a family w age in the 
fullest sense of the term. The choice 

has to be made between paying a 
minimum wage for a part of the labour 
force and full employment by paying 
lower wages.* 

Difficulties both of logic and of statis¬ 
tics arise when we come to fix a specific 
minimum wage. A comprehensive study* 
of family budgets will give a fair indication 
of the labourer's needs. There cannot be 
' a uniform standard minimum wage for the 
whole of a country and for all time in 
any particular area owing to different 
standardji of living in different parts of 
the country and its variations from time 
to time in the same locality. The ‘ con¬ 
tent' of the wage would also depend on 
the economic efficiency of the country 
concerned. Thus while the demand for a 
living wage in the U. S. A. would include 
the desire for a radio set, in India it 
frankly involves in most cases a cry for 
an additional meal to feed a hungry 
mouth. 

In this connection the importance of 
index numbers of the costs of living can 
hardly be exaggerated. The figures when 
.prepared with due care would help the 
authorities and private agencies to jrary the 
wage rates as and 'when required. A 
sliding scale of wages is essentiai to 
obviate the friction caused by the lag of 
wages behind prices, especially when 
prices are given too much to frequent 
and violent fluctuations. 

It was a gratifying iieatare of World 
War II that conscqaent on the high cost 


of living both Govatnment add almost all 
private undertakings granted d.earness 
allowances to thgir employees. Unfortu¬ 
nately they were inadequate in most cases. 
In most cases the allowances have not ‘been 
dropped as the war conditions are still with 
us. -When normal conditions are restored the 
principle underlying this practice 'should'' 
not be Ignored. Only a separate allowance 
need not be attached to the basic wage. 
The basic wage should be raised. 

The consumer’s role in giving effect to 
the doctrine of the living wage cannol be 
over-emphasized. They cau effectively, 
although only indirectly, help the wage- 
earner by buying from or otherwise 

patronising those employers who can pay 
the living wage and do pay it. * 

The advantages‘‘of paying a living 
• wage are not in dispute^ Employers, 
employees and the at large 

stand to benefit. . 

I It is in the employer's own interest to 
/pay a living wage. In a way it guards 
' against depression in that it diffuses a 
vaster purchasing power to the wage¬ 
earning class, •which will ultimately be 

utilized for purchases. A living wage 
makes the worker more ^Enthusiastic and 
efficient. There is bound to be better 
and larger production. The initial burdmi 
of a higher wage will ultimately be offset 
by greater profits consequent on larger 
sales. Mutual regard between employer 

and the employed is increased and strikes 
and lockouts tend to become things of the 
past. After all industrial peace and har¬ 
mony are a siuf qua non for continuous' 
and efficient production. 

The living wage when it is properly 
spent will be of immense benefit to the 
operative. It will encourage marriage 

because they cannot afford it. The wife 
and children of the worker will be better 
fed, better clothed and better housed. He 
will be able to pot by something in order 
to own property and meet the vicissitudes 
of industrial life. 
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While the Ubourer hA a i ght to receive 
■ faqilly wage he has cerresponiHag duties 
to his emplojrer, his faoiily and the com¬ 
munity in general. It ultimately depends 
on the worker himself to earn a family 
wage He must spend the wage in the 
, best interests of his family Otherwise the 
'term family wage becomes a misnomer. 
For instance, if he fritters away most of 
his income by indulging in drink and 
allied wasteful and unproductive expendi¬ 
ture, he is defeating the purpose of the 
family wage. Thereby he will starve out 
his family on the one hand and to great 
injustice to his employer and to the 
community by the loss in efficiency. 

If an employer pays the family wage 
but increases the hours of work, he goes 
counter to the'spirit of the family wage. 
Per contra, there is no argument to mam- 
tajn low K.^es by reducing hours of* 
work. .The essence “■f the family wage is 
(hat given normal working conditions the 
wages should be sufficient for the wage- 
earner and his family to live in frugal 
comfort. 

In the attempt to establish a living wage 
the community should n 9 t be made a 
scape-goat by employers by raising the 
price of their products indiscriminately. 
A greater generosity on the part of the 
community, a certain amount of sacrifice 


by employers by being content with loww 
profits and the wtliingness of the other 
factors of production to receive losrer 
rewards by way of interest and rent would 
go a considerable way to solve the problem 
of shouldering the financial burden entailed 
by higher wages From another point of 
view also, the burden need not be exag¬ 
gerated because the extra wage bill when 
spread over a larger number of units will 
not materially add to the price of 
each Commodity. 

The living wage has become a fait 
accompli. Consequent on the recognition 
of the doctrine of the living wage minimum 
wage laws have been passed in vafious 
countries and put into operation and the 
results have belied the fears entertained in 
those countries by opponents of minimum 
.wage legislation. 

It is beyond the scope of this aiticle to 
discuss the problem of the living wage in 
its application to India. But it must be 
noted that wages in this country are 
deplorably low. The problem of the 
minimum wage in India is intimately 
bound up with larger questions of indus¬ 
trialization, protection, land revenue reform 
and so on In these circumstances, it 
cannot be gainsaid that a truly National 
Government alone can tackle the wage 
question in any country successfully. 


THE HOUSING PROBLEM 


By Mr N 

housing problem has been with ns 
* for the last six yeais. Every one 
has been talking about it. Almost 
every one has been a victim of this 
problem. Every other man is troubled for 
suitable living accommodation. Indeed, the 
way almost every one asks with a pathetic 
look and voice whether he could get 
some living space somewhere would indi¬ 
cate that more than 75 per cent, of the 
people in our cities and towns to-day live 
either on the footpaths or on bouse tops. 


'. ESWAR 

Cases, where the husband and wife have 
to live separately in the same town, with 
their children being looked after by some 
kind relations, and entire families leading a 
scattered existence for the simple reason 
that they cannot live together under one 
roof, are far too numerous to have escaped 
the attention of even the superfluous 
observer. 

Yet, we have not been able to do 
anything about thia pmblein. 'Tbie 
probkm, which baa riiaUercd all faaiiy 
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ties bss htd ■ leeway of six years. 
Something should have been done in all 
these ^ years to shorten this leeway and 
reduce die intensity of the havoc it plays 
in human existence. Now that the 'period 
of stress and strain has ended, it is 
reasonable to expect that there should have 
been exhibited some real enthusiasm and 
activity to make up the entire lee-way 
within the shortest possible time. Though 
a year of clear breathing space has gone 
by, nothing has been done to mitigate the 
pangs of this problem. The problem of 
housing still remains as it was all these 
years. Not much serious attention is 
bestowed on it which it demands. 

Consider the results achieved by Britain 
in the matter of housing. German bombs 
alone destroyed completely 2,000,000 
houses. Houses seriously damaged and, 
consequently, unfit for human occupation: 
without extensive and expensive repairs, 
numbered 2,50,000. The number of 
houses slightly damaged during the Blitz 
syas 40,00,000. Not only should these 
damaged houses be repaired to make them 
fit for human occupation, but the comple¬ 
tely destroyed houses also should be 
replaced. It is estimated that 7,50,000 
houses would be built immediately to 
house the homeless. ,This in itself is a 
gigantic work. 

Add to the above figures 50,00,000 
honses planned to be built during the 
next 10|20 years to relieve the congestion, 
clearing slums and replacing worn-out 
structures. 

The above would give you a fairly 
accurate idea of the problem Britain has 
to handle. And what is her achievement 
in the field ? Before the year 1946 ended, 
Britain had already built up 1,50,000 
houses Of these, 58,000 houses are 
permanent and 98,000 temporary. Leaving 
aside the temporary bouses out of count, 
even the construction of 58,000 permanent 
hotWM and putting back into use those 
houses damaged in the Blitz are a mighty 
achievement for any nation to shout about. 


And during {jart , of this year itself, 
3,25,000 families, ^ numbering a total of 
7,50,000 people have been given ■ homes 
to live in. • 

It would do well to remember that all 
this has been achieved within about six 
months since the War ended. Also, bear 
in mind prominently that all butldlog>.' 
activity was completely at a stand-still 
in Britain during all the war yeam. 
Not a single house was built in 

Britain during all the six years of 

World War II. 

So Britain had to start almost from' the 
scratch That Britain could make such a 
phenomenal headway, in the matter of 
housing the people within such a short 
time, only shows the determination of the 
Government in charge there to help the 
common people geP'Niomes of their own. 
'The immensity and the in^sity of the 
housing problem dojnsdf bIm to have 
quailed the heart of 'the British Government! 
On the other hand, it would appear that 
these very characteristics of the problem 
have given the Government the necessary 
inspiration and enthusiasm to tackle it 
successiully. 

% 

We in India do not have a hundredth 
part of the problem faced by Britain. We 
do not have our honses bombed out. No 
V-2 rockets smashed our houses. No mis¬ 
sile or blasts damaged our houses. The 
problem with us has been that of purely 
building more houses. The available 
materials with us need not be spent up 
in extensive repairs to damaged booses, 
which has been the case in Britain. We 
need not also divert a portion of the , 
labour force in pulling down the seriously 
damaged houses. So every available ounce 
of resources and material could be put to 
the task of building more houses. Although 
it is a year since the War ended, oar 
record in this field is practically nil. With 
the problem less intense and supply of 
man-power greater than Britain, we should 
have achieved something mightier than 
Britain. Vet practically nothing has been 
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done. We have not moved' an inch in 
the direction of aolvpg i^his housiog 

problein. , ’ 

At leaat some effort 'could have been 
expeaded in keeping up the temporary 
military structures from falling down ; these 
could have been used for human habi- 
4ttion jon a temporary basis. This also 
was • not done. We have right in the 
centre of our own cities military structures 
which could have been converted into 
houses with slight adjustments and alter¬ 


ations. Yet one literally watches them daily 
failing off bit by bit. 

Like Rip Van Winkle, the Authorities 
have waken up to realise the problem. 
It is something good that they have at 
last waken up But the realisation of the 
problem is very shallow. For we hear 
them talk of hoping to build some 1,000 
houses before another year is out. Hoping 
to build 1.000 houses with all the man¬ 
power available in the country. What a 
pious hope it is I 


THE MESSAGE OF ASIA 

Dr P. NAGARAJA RAO. ma, dltt, 

Benares Hindu Unwersity 


F 'OR the first time in the history of the 
world, 'on the eve of India's 
independence, over SoO delegates from more 
than thirty cv^trpa of Asia assembled to 
study tjieir p^le&.'. ...^nd to chalk out a 
plan that would hold them together against 
the attrition and the ambitions of an 
' atomic age '. The great Indian leader 
Pandit Nehru inaugurated the conference 
with a spirited and eloquent speech where 
he indicated, what the purpose of the con¬ 
ference is and what it' is not. The 
conference is not for the grouping of 
Asiatic powers against any European block 
with a view to aggression and impeiialist 
ambition. Nehru declared, “ we have no 
designs against any body, and ours is (he 
greatest design of promoting peace and 
progieas all over the world ” Gandhiji in 
his benediction speech said, ‘ East ' must 
conquer the West, with the message of 
truth and love ’. He exhoited the dele- 
' gates to " work for the realisation of the 
one world." He added, ‘ I would not like 
to live if it was not one world.' The 
permanent outcome of the conference is 
the pooling together of the wisdom of all 
the Asian Nations for their use and ins¬ 
truction. A permanent Asian school of 
studies is set up at New Delhi. 

It is not without some significance that 
the conference is held in India. " She is 


the natural centre and the focal point of 
the many forces that work in India." In 
the words of Sir Radhakrishnan, all roads 
in Asia lead to India. Geographically she 
is the meeting point of the Western and 
the Northern and the South east Asia. 
Lowes Dickinson in his celebrated ‘Essay, 
on the Civilisations of India, China ani] 
Japan ’ observes, “ the real antithesis is not 
between East and West, but between India 
and the rest of the world ”. With the 
advent of the several European imperia¬ 
lisms, many of the Asiatic countries got 
reduced to the colpnial and the semi- 
colonial status. Most of them were isolated 
from one another and all contacts snapped. 

If we look back to the pages of Asia’s 
history, the grand panorama of spectacular 
achievements unfolds before our mind's 
eye. During the ‘ dark ages' when 
Europe was deep sunk in ignorance and 
sloth Asia had a splendid record. The 
great English educationist-historian H. A L. 
Fisher writes, “for four centuries 
the intellectual leadership of the world 
belonged to the people of Islam- It is 
during this period that the disciples of the 
prophet conquered Syria, Egypt, North 
Africa and after some time Spain. It is 
again during the ‘dark ages' that ^ the 
Tang Dynasty in China produced' its 
famous poets and writers who added to the 
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spread daring this period Buddhism Irum 
Ceflon to the farthest isles of the Japanese 
Archipelago. 

As for the production of material goods 
’ Asian countries had already learnt to 
produce fine cotton and silk The dis¬ 
covery of Algebra and the science of 
‘bieasurement were already in possession of 
many eastern countries. The record of the 
recent straggles of the Asian countries 
against their respective foreign aggressors 
is bold and evokes admiration. The lives 
of the great arrhitects ot Asian freedom, 
Sun Yat Sen. Zaghlul Pasha, Gandhi, Nehru 
etc, are living examples of the passion for 
freedom and love of their culture. 

The Asian countries with India as their 
focus have a very great role to play in the; 
comity of Nations. Will Durant in “ The 
Story of Civilisation ” writes, “ perhaps in 
return for conquest arrogance and spoliation, 
India will teach us the tolerance and the 
gentleness of the mature mind, the quiet 
content of the unacqoisitive soul, the 
calm of • the understanding spirit and a 
unifying pacifying love for all living 
things.*' The archaeologists’ spade points to 
us not only the antiquity of the Indian 
civilisation but also its extent. To-day we 
find Hindu temples and cities unearthed at 
Anuradhapura in Ceylon, at Borobundur in 
Java and at Anghkor in Cambodia. Sir 
Aurel Stem has traced Indian settlements 
and caravan routes through the deserts of 
Central Asia right up to the great wall of 
China. In the second century B C 
Buddhism crossed the Indian borders into 
Mongolia. We have a record of an uninter¬ 
rupted cultural relationship with China from 
the time bf Kanishka to Harsha. Many 
important Buddhist texts are to this day 
preserved in Chinese, Japanese and 
Tibetan versions. 

The great message of India enshrined in 
the Upanishads, Gita and the parables of 
Gautama the Buddha has influenced many 
European intellectnals, Schopenhauer, 

Hartmann, Nietzsche, Keyserling, Emerson, 
S2 


Romain Rnlland, Aldous Huxley-, etc. 
W. B. Yeats * in his estimate 
of India's wisdom writes, "Goethe, Words¬ 
worth, Emerson and Thoreau among 
moderns have something of this vitality and 
wisdom, but we can find all they hav»; 
said and much more in the grand sacred 
books of the east 'The Bhagavad Gita and 
the Upanishads contain such god-lilre 
fulness of wisdom on all things that I fee! 
the authors must have looked with calm 
remembrance back through a thousand 
passionate lives, full of feverish strife 
foi and with shadows, ere they could have 
wiitten with such certainty of things which 
the soul feels to be sure.” 

It is this wisdom that the world lacks 
today. India needs^J^ecreate it first, for 
•her own use. By this wjM^m she csn 
save hersell from the ^irois^nd save tSe 
rest of the world by her example, A few' 
years before his death Romain Rolland 
exclaimed, " there are a certain number of 
us in Europe for whom the civilisation of 
Europe 18 no longer enough,'* 

The Asiatic countries are decried as 
lacking in scientific skill and administrative 
capacities Political organisaflon is the life 
blood of modern nations and Asiatic 
countries are supposed to be slack in it. 
This may be a present plight. II we look 
back to the past we find that the wisdom 
of political organisation was not unknown 
to India. The Buddhist king Ajatasatru 
wanted to invade the Vajjin states and 
asked the Buddha whether he could do so 
with success. The great Buddha turned to 
his favourite desciple Ananda and put in a 
number of questions:—Do the Vajjins meet 
frequently to discuss political matters I Do 
they reverence age, experience, and ability? 
Do they transact their business in concord 
and harmony ? To all this Ananda 
answered in the positive. The Buddha 
declared so long as these good practices 
are observed by the the Vajjins they are 
unconquerable. We do not know wether 
any of our modern political charters can 
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afford to be indifferei^ to toe above 
eleoeott. They are eeaential for any form 
of democracy provided it'takes care not to 
degenerate into a mob-rale. 

So the message of India and Asia in 
general ‘ is the dignity of man and the 
‘affirmation of the spirit. In the Upanishadic 
language it is Ahimsa and Abhaya (Love 
and Fearlessness), and in Buddhist parlance 
it is Prajna and Shila (Wisdom and 
Compassion). Today in the personality of 
Gandbijt we have the combination of the 
Bodhisattva ideal of Mahayana Buddhism 
and Karma Yoga of the Bhagavad Gita. 
He says like the Buddha of old "that 
there can be no happiness for any of us 
until it is won for all." He asks a world 
given over to strife and hatred and built 
on loveleasness to t^ to the love of all 
He is what ^ seems. He preaches what 
ha practices.^'ic^eclared "if blood is to 
l;e shed let it be ouiV learn the quiet art 
of dying without inflicting it on others.” 
In his own words, ‘India is a bouse on 


fire'. He exhorts India to take to the path 
of non-violence, which be declares is the 
only effective defence against the atom bomb. 

The so called realists in politics whose 
realism tends at times to defeat the ideal 
itself declare “ that non-violence is the 
dream of the wise and violence is the 
history of men." It is not so, and it shall 
not be so and I shall preach to the contrary 
till there is a single individual of that 
opinion, says Gandhiji. Non-violence is not 
a matter of academic debate between 
highbrows, it is the exasperated cry of the 
human soul against the violence of the ice 
age. To a world given over to force and 
power politics, land-hunger and^ profit-motive 
Gandhiji declares the reality of spirit. 
When we have digested our recent scientific 
achievements, when he have gone every 
■where and done every thing and when we 
encounter last our own blood stained face, 
we will pause to listen to the message of 
the Mahatma which is the message of 
India and Asia. 


POLITICS AND PERSONALITIES 

By Mr T K VENKATARAMAN, m a , l t 
Pachayappa i College, Madras 


G difference between Ancient 
Democracy and Modern Democracy 
is profound. Yet, human nature has been 
the same in all ages. Let us glance, 
for a moment, at the quaint ceremonials 
that attended the meeting of the Lt-gisla- 
tures All citizens oi Athens had to 
attend the meetings of the Assembly. 
Scythian policemen stretched a cord 
covered with red powder across the 
toad and by means of it impelled every 
one to the place of meeting. Those in 
the rear got a red mark on their backs 
and bad to pay fine for their lateness. 
The meeting began with a sacrifice. Then, 
a herald read the proposed law and 
enquired "Who wishes to speak?" The 
spiders in turn spoke from a platform of 
•tone. Vote was taken by a show of 
bands. On the offiet hand in the Roman 


Senate, the senators arranged tibem- 
selves, during voting, on the right 
or left side of the hall, and the 
number of people in each group was 
counted. In the Roman Assembly, the 
citizens entered a wooden enclosure by 
crossing a bridge of planks and voted 
by a ballot dropped into an urn. The 
meeting had to end before sunset,* and 
was dissolved by a clap of thunder or an 
attack of epilepsy. 

In the modern British House of Commons, 
the Speaker wears the 18th century 
costume of knee breeches, silver-buckled 
shoes, lace cravat and cuffs, and a 
full-bottomed trig. The proceedings could 
not begin till the Mace, ceremoniously 
borne by ffie Serjeant-at-Arms, is placed 
on his table, l^en the Sp^er is first 
elected, the proposer and seconder take 
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him by the hand and lead him to his 
chair with a show of force a relic of the 
past when the speakers were nnwiUing 
to take Tip duties which might arouse the 
anger of the King. When the vote is 
taken, the Speaker calls on members to 
cry “Aye" or No", and decides according 
to the preponderance of the sound. If 
this decision is challenged, a division is 
ordered. Members file into side-lobbies, 
the Ayes to the right, the Noes to the 
left and more counted by “ tellers". When 
the sitting ends, there is heard the 
curious cry “ Who goes home ?"—a 
survival from the days when roads were 
not safe to go without escort. 

Drunken members are rare. But, in 
the ISth century, drink was a fashionable 
vice. Even Pitt the Younger was a slave 
to it Once, he and his friend, Henry 
Dundas, entered the House. Pitt cried 
" Hal, I don't see the Speaker. Can you 
Dundas exiaimed “you don't see the 
Speaker, Billy I How strange 1 I see two". 
At the time of Speaker Abbot, a member 
‘entered the House after dining well, 
made disparaging remark about Parliament, 
and callbd on the Speaker for a song. 

The procedure of legislation is generally 
regarded as dull. But, sometimes, it has 
comic features. If we can believe Burnet’s 
‘History of His Own Times ' the Habeas 
Corpus Act was passed in the House of 
Lords, through a curious chance. The 
division was on. A very fat lord was 
passing. The teller counted him as ten in 
fun, and the teller on the opposite side 
never noticed the error. Then, there was 
the ill-drafted bill of 1816 decreeing 
fourteen years* transportation for a parti¬ 
cular offence, and laying down that, upon 
conviction, halt of it should go to the 
informer and half to the King. 

Proceedings in Parliament give occasion 
for several amusing incidents. There is the 
bore who interminably harangues empty 
benches. One such declaimed "I speak to 
posterity". A weary member muttered “yes, 
if yon go on like this, yon will Me yont 
•ndirace before yon". Another, after « 
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long oration, anngi^iced that he wished to 
read a danse of the Riot Act. One 
member called out “yon btve done that 
already. The mdb is dispersed". One of 
these orators was subjected to repeated 
interruptions by his exhausted and exaspe¬ 
rated audience. He uttered the dire threat. 

“ If yon do not allow me to finish in my 
own way. I'll qot leave off at ’ all". 
Complete silence followed. Col. Bane 
brought a motion on the Navy. Lord 

North whispered to his neighbour, “Thie 
tedious bore wUl give us our naval history 
from the beginning. Awake me when he 
comes near to the present". After five 
hours, he was awakened and enquired 
“ Where are we ?" “ At the battle of La 
Hogue". " Ob, my dear friend, yon have 

awaken me a century too soon". It in 
said that when thn Municipal Corporation 
Bill was being dis!Saedin 1835, the 
members, fatigued by of speeches 

saw with dismay a rising to speak. 

There followed a noisy scene resembling' 
an animal menagerie, bass and hoarse' 
voices, drone-like bumming, coughing, 
sneezing, yawning, yelps of hounds, crown¬ 
ing of cocks, bleating of sheep, braying of 
asses, imitation, of different musical instrn- 
ments, cries of “order" and “chair", 
groans and laughter. On one occasion, a 
visitor entered the House in the middle of 
a speech. After a while, he began to 
fidget and whispered to his neighbour “How 
long has be been?" “Thirty or forty years, 

I think". "I’ll stay, then” decided the 
stranger. “ He must be nearly done", 
Then, we hear Of an artist of Irish extrac¬ 
tion who was speaking for hours. He 
suddenly burst out in his oration .“Ireland 
is turning out the most artists, and has' 
always turned out the most". As he 
paused for effect, a member said "Can 
you blame her 1". 

A newly elected member was speaking 
in the House, ponnding the desk ahd 
waving bis arms "What do yon think of 
him?" asked a member. "Ob, be can't 
help it, poor man” replied the other. 
"What do yon meanl” "Yon Me, hie 
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mother wm ecsred bjr ^ a wiiid-mill jast 
before be was born". 

The" class-consciousness of the snobbish 
M. P. is satirised in the following story. 
He Was going nut with a dog. A friend 
esked him “ Is he a pedigree dog ?" The 
M. P. replied "Pedigree! why, if this dog 
'could talk, he wouldn’t speak to either of 
us”. He expressed altysys violent dislike 
of the Socialists, and from his conver¬ 
sation, one would think that he was the 
bosom friend of the cream of the Aristo¬ 
cracy. Once, he was speaking of the 
magnificence of the household of Duke 

., and asked “I wonder whether any 

of you have seen his young and lovely 
antelope". A cruel friend, purposely mis¬ 
understanding him, enquired loudly “No, 
with whom did she elope?” In Parliament 
be was always the butt > of ridicule, though 
the poor man neuiw'saw it. Once, some 
member releflClr rp him as "a person who 
(Joes not possess tlib- brains of a rabbit " 
' Being called to order, he said “ 1 withdraw. 
The Hon. member does possess the brains 
of a rabbit". A stranger once came to 
him and said '‘Sir, I always like to be in 
the House when you speak". Flattered, 
the M. P. thanked him and,asked what he 
liked in his speech. The man replied “It 
is not the speech, Sir. When you rise to 
speak, I am always sure of getting a good 
and comfortable seat”. 

We have a class of speakers—reasonably 
good but not intellectually prominent One 
of these M.Ps. was on a lecturing tour in 
the U. S. A. At a meeting with ‘some 
Americans, the talk turned on the capacity 
of different nations for humour. The 
■Americans maintained that it was at its 
highest in the U. S. A. The Englishman 
angrily retorted “I would have you know, 
gentlemen, that British jokes are not to be 
laughed at”. At another place, an 
American said that England was so small 
that its people could not get out of bed 
without putting their feet into the sea. 
“You must understand, Sir" replied the 
It. P. with indignation “that the British 
Sapire is so vut that the Sun never 


sets on ,it”. "Yeu are right. Sir said the 
Yankee “The Almighty could not trust 
you fellows in the dark. That is why the 
Sun never sets in your premises.” The 
• M P. was speechless. 

At the opposite extreme are the poor 
and nervous speakers who always faltered 
and broke down. Mr. Joseph Choate of 
New. York said of an American politican’s 
speech “ Before Balaam's ass spoke, all 
men regarded it as quite an ordinary 
Quaduruped. But, after it uttered a few 
words, they discovered what an extraordi¬ 
nary ass it was ”. A member repeated three 
times “Here I am” and stopped for words. 
A voice cried “ All right, we see that. 
The Hon. Member can get on with 
what he has got to say". Another, who 
wanted to begin with the words “I am 
drunk with joy ”, got stuck up after saying 
;I am drunk which he repeated and then 
sat down suddenly amidst yells of laught¬ 
er. Here is the well-known speech of 
Drake (18th century M. P.) “ Behold Sir, 
another evil of this system—Not so the 
Athenian patriots Sir. I mean the Romans' 
—Sir. I've lost the clue of my argument— 
Sir, I ’ll sit down" (Vigorous applause). 
Lord Gardener was thanked by Parliament 
for the victory of the 1st of June, 1794. 
Though encouraged by cheers, the nervous 
lord stammered (with for more than the 
usual amount of troth) “I'm overpowered 
by the honour conferred upon me ”, and, 
after vainly trying to add a few words, 
abruptly resumed his seat. Burke and a 
fellow-member a worthy merchant, went to 
Bristol in 1774 to thank the constituency 
for electing them. Burke, as usual, made 
an eloquent speech expressing gratitude. 
His colleague, when his turn came, simply 
stood up and said “ Gentlemen, I say ditto 
to Mr. Burke”. 

While debates in the legislature are 
often acrimonious, on occasions, they lapse 
into extremes of personal abuse. 'The 
following incident happened in an Austra¬ 
lian legislature. One member referred to 
another as unfit even to latch bis shoes. 
When he was asked to withdraw bis 
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remark, he replied " I withdraw what I 
said and gladly acknowledge that the 
hononrabie member is quite fitted to carry 
ou( the duty I indicated Personal abuse 
was very usual in the Irish Parliament. 
Once, Ponsonby was being attacked in the 
House by Martin. Martin roared " These 
Ponsonbys are the cutse of the country 
They are prostitutes personally and politi¬ 
cally,—(pointing to the sister of Ponsonby 
who was seated in the gallery}—from that 
toothless old bag who is now grinning in 
the gallery—(pointing to Ponsonby)—to that 
whiteliveried scoundrel who is now shiver¬ 
ing in his seatLord North has been 
praised for his good humoured reception of 
personal attacks. Once, a vehement attack¬ 
er noticed that he was seemingly asleep. 
Still more angry, he shouted “ Even now, 
in the midst of perils, he sleeps" Lord 
North lazily opened bis eyes and said “1. 
wish to God I do". Alderman Sawbridge 
accompanied the presentation of a petition 
from Billingsgate with a virulent attack on 
the minister. Lord North smiled and said 
‘M cannot deny that the Hon. Alderman 
speaks not only the sentiments but 

the vei^ language of his consti¬ 
tuents On another occasion, one 

member denounced " that thing called 
minister” pointing to Lord North. North 
rose up, and patting his big body, said 
"To be sure, I’m a thing. The member 
says true. There is no offence. For, 

when he called me “that thing called 
minister", he called me that thing which of 
all things he wishes most to be. So, I 
take it as a compliment” Disraeli was a 
master of invective. Referring to Lord 

John Russell’s budget of 1848, be declared 
" In the country, a menagerie before feeding 
time could alone give an idea of the 
unearthly yell with which it was received.’’ 

The personal character of ministers 
nytnrally gets reflected in their policy. The 
Duke of Newcastle(18th century) was 

notoriously incompetent. His simple way 

of dealing with colonial troubles was not 
to read the despatches from the colonies. 
Lord North was also inefflcient. Once, 
be was relerrtog to the appointment of an 
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archdeacon, a meijiber wanted to know bis 
duties. The noble lord scratched his head, 
and bad to send a messengef to a bishop 
to find out. Th^ bishop, perhaps eqnaUy 
non-plussed, returned the answer •" An 
Archdeacon is an ecclesiatical officer who 
performs archideaconal functions.” The 
strange thing was that this answer satisfied,' 
the House, Pitt the Elder knew his job 
and was resolute.' He once sent a 
messenger to the Channel Fleet ordering 
it to sail on the coming Tuesday. A 
leply was returned that it was impossible 
to get It ready by that day. Pitt simply 
answered that, in that case, be would have 
to recommend to the King a Board of 
Admiralty. The fleet did sail on Tuesday. 
The Duke of Wellington's political career 
was a series of colossal errors. Autocratic 
in temperament, he regarded any ciiticism 
as mutiny. His im^lbta Qit o utburst when 
he was attacked by som2S|||||4iis followers 
is characteristic; Whn^u the meaning of 
a party if they don’t follow their leaders ? 
Damn them. Let them go 1 ” 

Private biographies of politicians show 
that, after all,' beneath the mystic halo of 
glory that surrounds many of them, they 
are essentially human with their own 
characteristic foibles. During the Midlothian 
campaign of 1879, at a meeting in the Com 
Exchange, Edinburgh, Lord Airlie proposed 
a vote of thanks to the candidate, Glad¬ 
stone. Gladstone expressed his thanks to 
" my friend. Sir George Campbell, for the 
kind terms in which he has referred to 
me”. Earl Airlie was furious and Glad¬ 
stone, ^is attention having been called to 
the mistake, apologised for his mistake. 
The next evening. Lord Rosebery gave a 
dinner party at Dalmeny where the‘Liberal 
leader was staying. Gladstone came into 
the room, and Lord Airlie stepped forward 
to greet him. Gladstone, shaking hands 
with him, enquired "Ho do you do. 
Sir George i” This time. Lord Airlie was 
nearly apoplectic, and further profound 
apologies had to be offered. The truth 
was that the two Liberal leaders Lord 
Airlie and Sir George Campbell—were 
remarkably alike each other. 
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Lord Wmtbnry, who w»s Lord Chancellor 
went oat with his son'ti a shooting party. 
A peasant rose. The Cbanceller and his 
son both fired at it. The bird lell. There 
now .arose an altercation between them as, 
to whose bird it was, both claiming it 
angrily. ‘ Tis mine' shouted the son with 
en oath. ‘Liar and scoundrel” thundered 
Westbury with a stronger oath. “Tis mine 
■lone I ” They were ibout to exchange 
blows when it appeared that, at the same 
time the bird was killed, one of the beaters 
Was also bit and wounded. Now, another 
controversy arose between the lather and 
the son as to which of them bad shot the 
man. Finally, the father declared with a 
crescendo of oaths that he had never even 
loaded his gun, much less fired from it; 

A class mate of Sir Rufus Isaacs (later 
Lord Reading,' Chief .lustice of England 
and Viceroy of described him as 

the worst oit^yffspoys in the school. He 
left iessous unleartnd, shirked classwork, 
and was devoted only to mischief. He 
delighted also in instilling his “ wicked ways " 
into others. He is painted as ” a 
demoniacal, mischievous imp with sparkling 
eyes who was always in disgrace or being 
caned, and, yet withal was ^ever merry and 


humouroaa". The teacher would often say 
"Isaac, you will go to the Devil". It was 
perhaps fitting that Dhvil (in the legal 
sense) came to him. 

A British politician was not scrapnlons 
with regard to the grant of honours. Once, 
he was asked why he recommenced a 
Mr. X for a K. C. M. G He pointed to a 
hole in the carpet in front of his desk 
“Do you see that?" he asked. “X wore 
out that hole when representing to me 
bis claims to be knighted. Matters 
eventually reached such a pitch that I saw 
I must either give him the title qr buy a 
new carpet. So, I gave him the 
K. C. M. G." 

Another politician loved practical jokes. 
A military review was on, and Sir Ian 
Hamilton was on a horse that had 
previously been in the bakery business. 
The politician recognising the steed suddenly 
cried " Baker 1" The horse promptly 
stopped dead, and nothing could urge it 
on. The situation was getting painful,' 
when Sir Ian, with great presence of mind, 
exclaimed within the hearing of the animal 
‘ Not today, thank you I ” The Qrocession 
then moved on without farther delay. 


ACOUSTICS OF REED INSTRUMENTS 

Bv Mr. R. K. VISVANATHAM, m.a., 

(Annamalai Univetsity) 


R eed instruments are very common 
both among us and the Westerners 
They ate the important instruments in 
the western orchestra. It is a well-known 
fact that especially in South India Nadha- 
swaram holds a unique place in all our 
religious and social festivities. It is the 
best among the indigenous reed instruments. 
Every temple has got a piper attached to 
it and no marriage is celebrated without 
Nadhaswaram music. Reed iirstruments as 
a class are famous for their voluminous and 
resonant sound. In some instruments metal 
reeds are used either with pipes or without 
pipes. The reed organ pipe is a metal reed 


instrument with pipes while the harmonium 
is a metal reed instrument without pipes. 
Besides ihetai reeds cane reeds are also 
employed. Both single and double cane 
reeds are used. The clarionet is an example 
for a single cane reed instrument. Oboe 
and our Nadhaswaram are examples of a 
double cane reed instrument. A study of 
the acoustics of all these reed instruments 
reveals interesting details about their 
construction and tonal qualities. We shall 
see' a few typical instruments among them. 

The reed of a harmonium is a metal 
atrip screwed down tightly at one end to a 
meul block. It is so shaped u to fit into 
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■a aperture made in that block. Durtag 
its vibration the strip swings into the 
aperture and out of it with a small 
amount of clearance space. This reed 
lies between, two wind chests and 
when the appropriate stop ot the 
harmonium is drawn air rushes from the 
lower to the upper wind chest setting the 
reed in vibration. The stream ot air is 
then reduced into a series of separate puffs 
because the reed alternatelf op^ and 
closes the aperture. A sound is then 
generated with a frequency equal to that of 
the free vibration of the reed. The pressure 
of the alternating puffs of air has very little 
inffuence on these stiff and rather heavy 
reeds and hence they vibrate with their 
natural frequencies. As there are no pipes 
to modify its very high upper partials its 
sound retains the cutting character. Fot 
every note in the musical scale a reed has 
been provided in the instrument. The 
construction of the reed organ pipe is 
•different. Its reed differs from that of the 
harmonium. This is purposely made to be 
too large to fit into the aperture. Hence 
it does, not swing in and out of the 
aperture but strikes against it at intervals. 
A pipe of appropriate length and shape is 
added to reinforce the vibration of the 
reed. It is this resonating pipe which 
makes the tonal quality of the organ pipe 
different from that of the harmonium. A 
striking reed is used in preference to a 
free reed, in order to have plenty of higher 
harmonics. It is these higher harmonics 
that account for the brilliance of the 
organ sound. Nowadays the reeds are 
curved at their ends so that they can come 
down with a rolling motion and cover 
gradually the aperture. They make the 
higher harmonics less prominent and thus 
makes the tone more pleasing. Each reed 
is coupled to a resonator. The shapes of 
these resonators vary. Both cylindrical 
pipes and conical pipes are used while 
in some cases the pipes are short cones 
surmounted by cylinders. 

The clarionet is a single cane reed instrn* 
naent with a pipe attached to it. This is a 
very ancient instrument. This occupies a 


unique place in itie western orchestra and 
military bands. Clarionets afe made- for a 
variety of pitrhA. The single leed lies 
over an opening in a mouth piece <whicb 
is so shaped so as to fit readily between 
the player’s lips It is secured to the 

mouth piece by two ligatures. The air 
from the player’s mouth operates the reed 
and sets tt in vibration It vibrates in the 
same way as the striking reed in the org'au' 
pipe. The pipe attached to the reed jin 
this instrument consists of a cylindrical 
tube in three sections with a small bell 
mouth. This pipe is made either m silver 
or wood. There a number of side boles 
made ill it and keys are provided for 
operating these holes When all the finger 
holes are rovered the complete Column 
of air is in use an ^, th e clarionet sounds its 
lowest note. For plS^^ua Jhe different notes, 

* the length of the air columSOf^ered with the 
help of the keys The*^ne7eed being vary 
much lighter than metal reeds easily forced to ’ 
vibrate with frequencies quite different from 
those natural to it. The production of 
sound in this instrument can be explained 
in this way. The reed and the air column 
in the pipe form a coupled system. This 
system is maintained in vibration by the 
wind from the player’s mouth. The 
pressure of the air entering is controlled 
by the player by his cheeks while playing. 
The vibration of the reed varies the rate 
at which air enters the pipe The stream 
of air being thus reduced to a series of 
puffs sets 'the air column in the pipe in 
vibratfon. The varying pressure associated 
with this vibration in the pipe reacts os 
the reed and forces it to amume • 
frequency to the column of air in t^e pipe. 
It thus behaves unlike the reeds of 
harmonium and pipe organ. 

The action of a double reed instrument 
is slightly different. The two reeds are 
bound together at their roots leaving an 
orifice at their free ends. After inserting 
this piece into the conical pipe the player 
holds it in bis month and blows air into 
h. The reeds then beat against each other 
and vibrate. They alternately open and 
close the aperture. The varying pressure 
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• conmionictted to the coloidii oi sir in the 
pipe.••'In tHese instruments conical pipes 
■re used instead of rylmtlrical pipes. The 
■ir eolnmn also vibrates and the pitch of 
the resulting sound is settled by the air 
column. The coupling tetween the reed 
•,end pipe must be tight; otherwise the 
reed • will escape from its bondage and 
Vibrate with its natural frequency. The 
f'quack" heard sometimes when an unskil- 
tnl player plays on the Nadhaswaram is 
due to the natural vibration of the reed. 
The conical pipe will be provided with said 
boles. Different notes are played by 
covering these side holes appropriately 
The pipe in the Nadhaswaram will be 
from two to two and a half feet long. 
The longer the pipe the lower will be 
its ‘ sruti' or starting point in the musical 
scale. The pipe_,>#i^de either in wood 
or, metal. metals ■ 

usually .chosen iNwood is taken a close 

' grained wood is preferred In Sooth India 
“Acha” wood is taken. The pipe usually 
contains twelve side holes eight in one line 
and the remaining four being distributed on 
both sides of this line near the bottom. 
Only seven holes are used for fingering. 
The others are intended to regulate the 
pitch of the instrument. 

The tonal qualities of these reed 
instruments depends upon a number of 
factors. The air column, the material and 
shape of the pipe are the major factors 
controlling the quality. Since the clarionet 
pipe is cylindrical with one end closed, the 
tones possible form an odd harmonic series. 
In the rase of oboe and Nadhaswaram the 
. possible tones form a full harmonic series 
as their pipes are conical. This difference 
in shape of the pipes of the clarionet and 
oboe is mainly responsible for the difierence 
in the tonsl qualities of the clarionet family 
and oboe family. If the clarionet is over¬ 
blown the first overtone obtained is the 
twelfth above the prime and not the octave 
ai in the case of oboe and Nadhaswaram. 
Hence a sufficient number of tide holes 
and keya must be provided in the clarionet 
to bridge this gap. The bell-sbaped end 


is* the next important factor. Iti uifluence 
diminishes when several of the lower note 
boles are open. The widening out of the 
pipe at the bell end baa been found to 
introduce, even partials to a certain extent 
which are absent in the case of clarionet 
and to reinforce them in the case of 
lifadhaswaram and oboe It has also been 
found to reduce the intensity of the 
higher partial tones. The more important 
influence is that it helps to radiate the 
sound more efficiently in the atmosphere. 
The way in which the material of the pipe 
affects the tonal quality is not yet 

completely understood. Though theoreti¬ 
cally the air column and the reed alone 
form the vibrating system, ejqieriment hag 
shown that if the walls of the pipe are 

sound absorbent there is a slight lowering 
at pitch as compared with a rigid wall. 
"More than this effect the tone is made 
weak and heavily damped if the walls are 
sound absorbent. Much oT the energy of 
the player is used up in setting up vibra¬ 
tion in the walls instead of the column of 
air. So efficiency in the production of 
of sound goes with metal pipes rather than 
with wooden pipes It has also been 
found that the more rigid the walls are the 
greatest is the possibility of the pipe having 
marked natural frequencies. This leads to 
and enhancement of notes in certain regions 
of the scale and thus the quality is 
sffecled. Nadhaswaram seems to have no 
parallel to it in its tonal quality among the 
indigenous instruments It possesses a 
highly pleasing and rich sound. It qsn be 
heard distinctly even at great distance, It 
is said that Carnatic music owes not a 
little to tbia instrument for its preaervariou. 
Ragas, the peculiar feature of the Carnatic 
music, can be played for hours together in 
this instrument without becoming stale. Its 
influence on other kinds of instrumental 
music and vocal music has become consi¬ 
derable in recent times. Above all it is 
the ooiy indigenous instrument that fills 
the eats of large maaset of peo^e with 
Ugh class inuric. 
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GOLDEN JUBILEE 

• OF * • 

G. A. NATESAN & CO. 


1 H£ tradition of a house ol liteiature, 
so common in England, represented 
by such well-known names as Longmans, 
Murray, and Macmillan, is yet to grow in 
India. It is something of a rarity, therefoie, 
ior a firm of publishers in this country to 
display an unbroken record ol steady 
progress for fifty years and to show 
evidende of continuing vitality. It is rarer 
still for the founder of an institution 
to live to participate in its Golden Jubilee. 
Mr. G. A. Natesan, head of the publishing 
house of Natesan’s, is by all accounts 
singularly fortunate in this respect: and it 
is but fitting that such a unique record 
should be commemorated by the generous 
public in a manner worthy of the occasionj 

A public address was presented to 
Mr. Natesan m commemoration of this 
unique occasion, at a meeting held at the 
Ranade Hall, Mylapore, Madras under the 
presidency of the Hon’ble Mr. Justice 
N. Chandrasekhara Iyer on Saturday the 
12th July when eloquent tributes were 
paid to Mr. Natesan on his fifty years' 
record of service through his publishing 
house. 

The function was organised by an 
influential " Golden Jubilee Committee" 
consisting of Mr. T. Sundara Rao Naidu, 
the Mayor, Mr. S. Ramaswami Naidu, the 
Sheriff, Mr. T. R. Venkatarama Sastri, C I.E , 
Mr. C R. Srinivasan, Editor, the Swadesa- 
mitran, Mr. K. Balasubramania Iyer, 
Advocate, Professor K. Swaminathan, 
Mr. R K. Murthi, Director, T. A. Taylor 
& Co., and others and was attended by 
several prominent citizens including mem¬ 
bers of the Bench and Bar, bnsinessmen, 
journalists, edncationists, and leaders of 
political parties, Along with the address 
which was enclosed in a beautifnlly 
designed gold inlaid frame was also presented 
a ^nvenir in the shape of a tastefully 
bound volnme giving an acconnt of the 
works published by the firm during the 
last five decadee, 
as 


Proposing Mr Justice Chandrasekhara Iyer 
to the Chair, Mr. T. R. Venkatarama Sastri 
expressed the hope that the function would 
help Mr. Natesan to recover his usni^ 
health and to be again his old self and 
live to see the Diamond Jubilee of the 
firm al'o celebrated. 

MESSAGES 

Mr. C. R. Srinivasan, Secretaiy of the 
Golden Jubilee Committee then read 
mt-ssages received for the occasion from 
Mrs, Sarjoini Naidu, .‘ijt. C Rajagopal* 
achariar and others These and extracts 
from letters and telegrams subsequently 
received are record»d herein: 

Snmatt. iVamyinr • »**To my 

doarold fnonti NatoRan and : Cordial 

greetmgR and < ongratulatitAis on liftf golden . 

years of stoadfaat national service/* 

Dr. C. Hajagopalacharif New xmy 

oongratulations and presence m spirit/*.. . You have * 
scon in your Iifedtmo Indian Indepaadence a 
Parliamentary Act ie<»)giu8ing and establishuig it* 
hamnJarhvi: In India tlie tradition 
of a house of literature is still rare. Tliat domain 
was for long the* monopoly of BngliAh oonoerns. 
,Of laie numerous publishing ventdrea have sprung 
up. It is too early to say how many of them 
will show the sturdiness of strength and vitality so 
eBseutial for rontinnonce, growth and permanoaoe* 

One such enduring and ooinmondable ventim 
is that of the (louse of Katesan’s, probably the 
earliest and undoubtedly tho nturdiest pioneer in 
this Held. Born in the twilight of the late 

eighties which marked the passing away of the 
old and the birth of the new atorato century, it 
was a courageous experiment that only the 
exuberuit optimism of Mr. Natesan and his iron 
determination could have pushed ahMd and 
brought It to the success it has been, to take its 
place, an honoured place, not only in the. 
Province but in the entire national lue of tha 
country. 

It aimed from the start at a high quality and 
certain unique features such as the popular, 
hcuidy and within easy reach of every man, lives 
of prominent national leaders and foreign friends 
of India, their speeches and writings, brochures 
on topic^ economic, sooial and political issues. 
But above ^1, the oonoentratien of politisal 
•ubjeots at that formative growth of the £re^m 
movraaent in the country, no doubt oontributsd 
very largely to its genem progress. 

« Himself an active end prominent politician at 
the time, Mr. Nateean was in a position to 
further the matorlng of Indian politics throu^ 
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this arm be had so pi^irfuUy and effectively 
developed ia the nature of a aioady flow of 
iitera^ure. • 

Thii was further reinforced by the inauguration 
of the Indian Review which has found an 
abidhlg place among the uational journals of the 
country through nearly half a century of 
uninterrupted service. 

The commemoration of the Qoldea Jubilee of 
‘'the House ofNatosan’s is also the celebration of a 
signif^oaot epoch in India^ history. H oan be no 
•eoident that it coinndm with the dawn of 
India’s freedom. In fact it is this realisation 
wlUch ts t^ most fitting tribute to the service 
done by the institution of Mr. Katesan. One can 
but say on this happy occasion 
**Loog live the House of Natesan’s.” 
ff%r'M, Vifimswarayya, Bombay ’*Wann felici* 
tatlons on occasion of Qolden Jubilee of your 
Flm. Public good has ever been your aim/ * 

Rt. Bon^bJe Dr. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, 
Allahafjod in a letter ,addte»iied to the GoUUn 
Jubilee (^ommiUee • *'1 have had the pleasure of 
knowing him—my old and respected friend Mr. Q. 
A. Natosan—for about 3fV^»yeer8 during which I 
have hold him to regard for his devotion 

to the public tils halauood judgment and 

r g r e e s ive vies^. « ^ firm of Messrs. G. A. Natrean 
Co.i 19 well known in all ports of Indio It 
, has kiBuod very useful literature from time 
to time. I trust the firm will have an 
uninterrupted euooesaful career in future. As 
regards Mr. Natesan himself I desire to convey 
to him through yon my sincere wishes for bis 
long life and prosperity.*^* 

Sir T. Vijayaraghavaehainta, I'^andui ' ‘‘You 
WMti a pioneer m the held wlien^you started your 
undertaking and you liave done work which has 
not only been of profit to the firm, but also of 
benefit to the public. 1 trust that you will live 
long so that you might be an elder in the liotd 
to people who follow you.” 

Sir O. P. Ramamamt Aiyar, Trivamlnnu i I 
wish the funoUon all suooeas.” 

PandU H. AT. Allahabad t ” Those of 

us who were young, when a wave of nationalism 
swept over India after the partition of Bengal 
remombesr with gratitude the valuable literature 
bearing on Indian potiiioal, social and economic 
questions published by your firm. You wore the 
one man whom we looked up to in those days 
.for biographies of our political leaders and the 
books that we needed to develop and sustain our 
Mtionaliam.” 

Mr. K. M. Munehi, Bombay: “Hearty 
eongratulations on your Golden Jubte. Wish you 
tong and arduous public servioes.’* 

Dr. Saehidanamda S*nho» Ranchi: “ Heartiest 
ft^ioitatioas aud good wishes/' 

Prgf* A. R. IPodta, (hoaliort “How pleased I 
MB ns an old friend of yours to see you 
bonoursd. It is not given to all to work for 
tfty yeeni in so unstable a Use as journalism 
that you ^ve suooeedsd speal» vedumes for 
|our gnt and iatetligeaoe*** 


<^tr R. K. Shanmukham Che^ t “ Many of 
us learnt our first lessons in publlo affairs 
through the interesting publioatioxu made by 
the firm.” 

Hon. Dr, T. S, S. Rajan: “ Let me take this 
occasion for expressing my heart-felt appreoiatiou 
of the good services which Mr. Katesan' has doen 
to the public of this Province.” 

Dr. Sir Rm. Alagappa Chettiar: “It U 
difficult to think of this firm without at the 
name time thinking of its illustrious sponsor, 
Mr. Natesan himself and hie two well-known sons 
Ambi and Chandru who have done so much for 
the building up of this concern and who oan 
rightly take a pride upon their aohieveiqent.'. . . 

I am also very happy to Join in the tributes 
being paid to one of our oestors of Indian 
Politics. To Natesan belongs the rare distinotion 
of having been among the first of the Magi to 
herald the rise of the great Sun of India—to 
dkKmvcr and interpret the light of its dawn in 
distant South Africa.” • 

Mr. M. A, $Srinivasan, Prime MinUler, Owalioft 
** Warmest congratulations and regards.” 

Mr. n. Qopala Reddi. Mininter for Finance^ Madras : 
4 * Mr. Katesan's services for the Province, especially 
In the field of journalism and publications is 
unique and is excelled by none. The Indian 

Review under Mr. Natesan's editorahip served 

India's cause for decades and has taken its place 
among the l)est journals of the country. It is 
indeed fitting that a public address is Itoing 

presented to this savant and veteran. I wish 
the function grand success. 

Hon. T. S. Avina-iilingam. Minister Madrae; 

“While eongrtulating you for your Bervi^e8 to the 
country till now, I wish you a long and happy 
life of further service to the country.” 

Dewan B(Jiadur K. S. Ramaewami Saetriar, 

RHtred Judge: “..The Firm has rendered 

peerlees service to the cause of India’s ancient 
culture and also to the cause of the dissemination 
of modem knowledge in diverse directions/* 

Mr. E. A. Heath. Director, P. Orr A Some 
expressed bis “ • great pleasure in oonCTatulating 
Mr. O. A. Nate^n on the oommeraoratton of the 
Qolden Jubilee of his firm and trust that it will 
continue to prosper.” 

Mr, B. W, BatckelcTt Binny d* Co., Madrar: 
Wishes “to send bis best wishes for siMoess 
of the function and the future of the Company.” 

Dr. P. V. Pathy, Bombay in a unre to 
Mr. Manian Nateaan : “ OongratuUitioxisi, Qolden 

Jubilee. My homages to your venerable fath«r/* 

OMtJJuaHce T. M. Kriahnaewami Aiyar, Tiioaiu 
dram: “Permit me to asaoclate myaedf with you 
in oonvejdng to Mr. Natesan tbs due meed ot 
thankful appreciation and sinoere eongratulations 
for the gr^ good work done by his Firm snd 
■boere congratulations and good wishes on the 
oeoasiou of it* Qolileo XubilM” 

Mr NiBumPorwnal, Sditor-in~Oharge, **Tk$ IfAb 
Calmutat “1 take it a ^vitsge to offer you my 
huonhie and respeotfiu oougratuktioiis. . • , I 
myeeif bare been reading from ^^dhood d^ 
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my fint leesons on Indian affairt, from tho 
mwatum you have published Equally, thousahds 
an Uu8 oountry are indebted to you for the vary 
iraiuable books that your Pubh^ng House had 
been putting forth during the last Imlf a century 
with oommendable enterprise.** 

Mr. O, Solomon, Secretary, Y M OJi, Madrac 
**HeMt]eBt oongratu^tions and best wishes for the 
future of the firm ** 

Mr. D V. Qundappa, Bangalore “As I think of 
the Qoiden Jubilee of the great firm built up by 
your patnotio impulse and power of organuatioo, 
the words of Morley come to my mind “ The 
great publisher is a sort of Minister of letters, 
and 18 not to be without tho <{uahtiee ol a 
stateeman “ I am grateful to reoall how as a 
student I profited from your ministry It was 
given to you to be the pioneer m the production 
of what may be called our Nationalist literature 
How greatly wo are indebted to your enterprise 
for the education of the public in Congress ideas 
and ideals, how very much your work lias 
Gontnbuted to*our iultural renaissance, and how 
vastly a good many ol our leading public ligures 
are your debtors for the position they are able 
to hold in the eyes of the public are matters 
beyond calculation ** • 

Sir Sanlcr Lall, New Delhi “Congratulates 
Mr Q A Natesan and his firm for thoir continued 
success and prays for greater success in years 
to come,*’ 

Mr R Balaswujlata7n, lAiior, “ Doodle “ and “ Sm 
Xewe ** “ On this occasion. Sir, let me oftor ray 
sincere prayer that the sons of.Rao Bahadur Natesan 
would oftry on the sublune work started by the 

f reat father, m the same spirit of love for 
ndia and service to lia past holy Sagos.*’ 

Mr R Swaminatha Ayijar, Reid Headmaeteu 
Kundiokonam “ You have indeed been in the past 
60 years ministering to the varymg tMtes, desires 
and aims of the Reading Public both here and 
abroad bv your wonderfully varied articles, notes 
oad pubiioatioDS, large and small It speaks 
volume for your nice perception of what the 
public would naturedly desire to know as well as 
what kmd of knowledge they should value most 
and also for your wonderful capacity to 
aooomplish what you design 

Lala Sir Shrt Ram, New Delhi “Please accept 
heartiest congratulations on the Ooiden Jubilee 
of the establishment of your Firm May it go 
on progmsemg from sucass to success ’* 

Mr. O R, Venkatram, hduor, “ ^Vetr Imha ”, 
Berwtree “Mr O. A Natesao*~*aad who in South 
India does not know of lus great patriotism and 
noblo services to the oountry for half a cMitury* 
has enriched the public life of our oountry 
m BO'many ways that it is hardly possible 
for the public to express their gratitude to 
bun adequately. The Firm bearing bis name 
Is indeed a standing monument to ms noble and 
islfleBB aervioee to the national cause, and noh 
in bfo and service that Mr Natman has almady, 
Xmfk for bait a caatory, I aod m, ooUeaguea 
wtab him many mow yMia of auob happy and 
aniiit lUb. Ba i, uuMi a gloiioaa aen of ladia.” 


Jfr. M. ChaktpaBit (Btyo, Editorj **N<Utonal Sertiid * 
Lucknow **l want to pay my tnbuts, among 
othwe, to you for the u^qus Mrvice ^pp have 
rendered to the pushing business ae^ for your 
contribution to the pubuc Ufo of Madras Ths 
esteem is widely felt among foleads in the sevei^ 
parts of the country among people who hava 
known you and of your woik, and I think you 
should know how much we feel we ue indebted 
to you As a student of many years ip Madras 
and as a young journalist, I owe my pphlieal 
education to you, however indirectly, and I foal 
grateful ” 

Prof D V Ookhate, Poona “All those who 
know the mtrmsK ooDtnbutfon of the Indian 
Ret tew to the ad\ ancoment of our mother country 
will join with full hearts m celebrating the 
Qoiden Jtibdoe of tho Remew and wishing it a 
greater success Wo will not foiget your 
contribution tlirough the ^ftteu' to the advanoo* 
meat of India and take this opportunity to wish 
you health and many prosperous years to coma 
to guide the New India.” 

After conveying the greetings and 
goodwishes of fnenjde and admirers from 
far and near Mr Srtpivasan went on 
to observe 

Before 1 take scat, let me take this opportunity 
of adding my tribute to tho worthy firm founded 
by Mr Q A Natesan As Mr Veokataraina Sastnar 
pointed out, it is rarely given to a man to sea 
the cause ho has laboured for prosper, and to 
see his own firm which he fomself founded, 
celebrate its Golden Jubilee 

Mr Natesan’s work has to be judged from the 
background of the conditions under wfot h ^ 
began At that time, it requur^ veiy great 
courage to forge a path for himself and found an 
lostitutnm which we think to>day is ttie best of 
Its type It may bg said that after all, it is only 
a business that he has founded and m the 
success of that busincms, he has also contrived for 
the success ol tho cause for which that business 
has stood so far I may, however, point out 
that there is a vital distinction between tho art 
of publicity and the art of publication The art 
of pubhoity may merely make men great but the 
art or publication can also make great men 
greater And it requirai a genius, a, gift, 
to discover talent which is budding up* and 
to place the fruits ol that talent before 
the people m order that the best lo the readers 
can be haromsed to tho service of the saotheriand. 
Having made so many men great, surely it is 
the duty of people who have profited by his 
swvico, to make him also great. and it is to show 
our mark of eetoem and good will towaids luin that 
we have met here to day to present this address, 
a vsry humble atidress, which is but a very 
small appreciation ot hii services. 

HtESENTATION OK ADDRESS 

The Chairman then called upon Mr. 
S RuBMwuni Naidn, Sheriff of Madras, 
to read the addren on behalf of "manf 
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friends in Indie end gtvd<’''" The follow- 
Ing ie the text of the «ddres<i which was 
enclosed in a beautiful ^old inlaid frame 
and presented to Mr Natesan 

To dfr O A Na(efian,(Founiicr aru! Propruior 
G, A, NaUitan d To, and JJdttort 'Ihi Indian 
Rovtew) Madras 

Bir, 

^s On behalf oi your numeroua irmnds and 
admirerH, it la our pteaaurD and privdaRB tn 
folioitate you on tho occasion of the Golden 
tlu^iilee of the Firm that beara your honoured 
name 

Fouodaf! on Uio Vijayadaaami Day in 1897, tbo 
Firm of G A Natosao d Co liaa (iouitsbed those 
fifty years under your fosteimK raro From 
this fountaiu head has Mowed and Ktill (ontinues 
to flow a stf^y ntieam of books and {>amphIeU, 
handy and rttadahle biographioa of oiiiirumt Indians 
an<l friends of India, the spuedies and writings 
of many arnon^' (hem, rongiess Pr(.sidonlial 
Addresses, hroilmim on oconomx,, politnal fufial 
and edu atioual probloms, books on Hindu 
Dharnia an 1 on Indian Hamts and on tbo World 
Teauhert tif roliRioiis and abndKments and 
translationH of our aiuiont* (la*4sits sacred and 
secular This oatput.»>^'***roaduig matter anti voui 
ever punutial ^tfpBLtany sided monthly tha In I an 
iiave s^^as a modiurn of {Nipulor 
eiiuoalton fot two gem rations of iiidiaas 
Fifty years ago, (hure was little pufdic spirit in 
India, as indeetl llirotigliout Asia, and tho 
oontinual stream of literature that has ornatiafed 
from your >iriii has fostoroil a spirit of patriotism 
and devotion U» our national liorilage which lias 
stood lie 111 good stoacl dutmg tin Ktorniv years 
we have passed thioiigh Vout publuations have 
been lu part the <aiiMx and iii, paif the « >ntK 
queooo of the nation s renaissanii It jh matter 
fur piido and thankfuluess that the uiowth and 
progress of (lie coimtiv us a whole Many ot us 
who are present hoi«t base Ik ti brought up on 
the nourishing iiulk ot paiiiotu Itloiaturt which 
leeuod from your publishing house 

A pionet^r in the publKation of patnotir 
literature vour example has been lotlowisl by 
many others with \aiving suici^s, a fact which 
must Ik a eoui«o of grout joy to you 
To ha\i ioiiudciJ a Finn ot this heuelKont 
diaractor. to have guided many >oung aident 
minds m the pursuit of culture and pafnotism 
and sostuiued then public spirit (or fifty voars— 
and abo\e all to e(H> the Ooldeu Julnloe of the 
'Finn you founded -is a rare good fortune m winch 
we heartily lemice and on which we felicitate 
you with eipial heartineea. 

We pra\ that the inetiiution \ou have built up 
With eucU toMQg laro and dosution ma\ long 
oontmue to serve (he public and tliat it may 
«lau prove a source ot prosperity and pride to 
your suttefukiru 

With best w»hes for the future of your Firm 
and fbr youi own health and bappmees, 

We remain 
Sir, 

YOGA MANY FRIENDS 
IN INDIA AND ABROAD 


TAe Chairman: “Gentlemen, nlong with 
the address is being presented to Mr Natesan 
what is called " A Golden Jubilee Retrospect,” 
a booklet written by Mr B Natesan. You 
will see from the wrapper itself that it is 
really a Golden Jubilee Number, and its 
contents are veiy interesting and give the 
history of the firm !/is-a vts the political 
progress of this land The booklet is also 
presented to Mr Natesan ” 

Mr Natesan was then garlanded profusely 
amidst loud and continous cheering The 
Chairman was also garlanded 

MR JUSTICE N. CHANDRASEKARA IYER’S 
SPEECH 

The Chairman then procieded: “It 
IS a happy occasion on which we have 
met—for celebrating the Golden Jubilee 
of the firm founded by our talented friend 
G A Natesan The firm has to its 
credit a unique record of achievement In 
fact, Its history is closely interwoven with 
the history of the fight for India's freedom 
It is a remarkable coinridence, indeed, that 
the Golden Jubilee should synchronise with 
the India Independence Bill, whiclf places 
ns at the thieshold of freedom fbr which 
our most distinguished leaders have worked 
for decades It is no tall claim when we 
assert that G A Natesan Co, has 
played a large part in helping the progress 
of Indian Nationalism by undertaking the 
publication of cheap political literature and 
making it |vailable even to the poorer 
classes amongst us It is not alone in the 
field of politics that such good work has 
been' done by the firm Education, social 
reform, economic development—have all 
received equal attention at its hands. It 
IS indeed difficult to exaggerate the 
magnitude^ or usefulness oT the services 
rendered to the country's cause by 
G A Natesan & Co 

As pointed out in the Address, all of 
us have every reason to be proud that 
this firm has bad such a useful career ever 
since it was founded and is still going 
strong. Of coarse, the credit for this goes 
to our friend Mr. Nateeao who took to 
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bostneis at a time when it was ^ot 
considered fashionable and who strove hard 
to make a snccess of the job he undertook 
on his shoulders. With the help of 
numerous friends and well-wishers m all 
ranks of lile, high and low, he has achieved 
remarkable success in his undertaking 
He has brought to the discharge of his 
task unremitting industry and great energy 
as well as caution, tact and wise discretion. 
He has utilised these virtues to the fullest 
advantage and the result is that he has 
built op a prosperous business for himself 
and at the same time can lay just claim 
to .having fostered the cause ol all progressive 
movements in India converging towards 
nationalism and general cultural renaissance 

One quality in Mr Natesan deserves 
special mention He has a tiue genius 
for friendship He has friends in evei)C 
class of society and among men of all 

shades of opinion Though a Moderate in 
politics, he IS as patriotic as a full blooded 
'nationalist He has maintained friendly 
relations with men as removed from each 
other in their outlook and ideologies as 

Gandhi «nd Sivaswami Ayyar, Nehru and 
C. P, Ramaswami Ayyar He has been 
able to do this because of his personal 
loyalties and his sincere attachment to those 
whom he has chosen as his friends lie 
may differ from them strongly and quarrel 
with them in private, but he would never 
allow a word to be said against them in 
public. Deep and abiding loyalty to 

persons and causes as well as 

gratitude for kindnesses received are the 
hallmarks of true culture. But it is sad to 
reflect that in the stress and the hurry and 
the turmoil of these times and the severe 
competitive struggle for existence which 
we have now to wage constantly if one 
is to exist, these virtues, also, are increas¬ 
ingly becoming rare. 

Let me wind up by congratulatieg the 
firm on its bright record and Mr Natesan 
for the success that has been his. Let us 
•11 fervently hope that in the evening of 
Us life be will enjoy health end happiness 


and that his entApeising sons Manian and 
Chandran who have already t|ken the reins 
of the business iq their hands will coAtione 
the work in the same spirit as their father 
and make the firm a centre of ever-inbreas- 
mg usefulness to themselves and the 
motherland. In the yeais to come there is 
plenty of scope lor such work, if India ii' 
to take Its proper place in the vanguard of 
progress And we really need patriotic 
businessmen in larger numbe|ak.than at present. 
Enlightened sell interest is quite compatible 
with sincere and earnest endeavour for 
common good. Many ol our young men 
can take Mr. Natesan’s career as an 
example and bend their intellects and 
energies to business careers, profitable to 
themselves and beneficent to the public " 

MR NAIESAN’S RFl’LY 

Mr. Mayor, Mr. Mr. C. R. 

Srintvasan, Mr. Chand 'wPkiara Ayyar, 
Mrs. Rukmini Devi and friends. 

In tho proHdil stato oi uiy health, I Hod it 
e'ktremeiy diHu ult to give adequate oxpr^iOQ to 
my leulmgB ot gratitude to all those who have 

promoted and paitiupated lo this function 1 

roaltse how magnituont Imti boon tho tribute to 
the email survxoe which the Firm that 
buare my oaiiio has rondorod to the political* 
social and oconoinio dovolofiiuent of the country. 
It 18 one moxo illustration ot the old aaymg 

* how little tho HorMco and how rnh the reward.' 

i*rom tuy college days 1 have always reckonod 
It among other things oe tho good loitunu ol my 
lito that I have been able to lonlaft the lasting 
irjondtfhipH ot Indiana and Kuro^waua who have 
contributed not a Utile to the butceas oi my 
ontorpriBo 

Though thta is quite a joyous occasion, so far 
as I am concornod, I sliould be less than human 
it I fe!ll to mention to you the sad lecoUocUoua 
that come to my mind My good and beloved 
brother Vaidyaraman who helped me to st^ the 
business and almost sacrdiced his health m 
watching its progress from day to day, brmivasa • 
Saatn and K B itamauathaii who toiled tor two 
successive yeaia m piloting the Indian Hu*uw» 
V. C Ueshaihanar, (a Veakataranga Bao and 
C. V. Muntawatm Xyor who took more than an 
ordinary interest in advancing me and the 
mtoreaie of my Urm, Prot Kangaohanai my never 
failing adviser, V. Kriahtiaawami Iyer with whom 
1 was associated tn all the acUvitiM of the day 
•-all th^ and many others have a clatm ifi the 
tribuiee that have been paid to the service whioh 
my Firm is said to have rendered. On tiua 
uocasion 1 also recall to my mind the inapiriag 
asaooiation and mfiuence of leaders Uka 
Swami Vivekaoasda, QokhaSc, Sir PhiroM flhah 
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HthU* Dr. Anai* Bewot** flkr Dioibaw Waoha, 
itr Williftm Weddorbum and tb»i salat among 
BttgtliihnMa ^0 « F Andrews. 

It if hardly necessary for«iiae to mention my 
earr early contact and abiding frieodihtp with 
Mahatma Qandb), Sir P B. Bivaswami Aiyer 
Mr. G. RajagopalauWtar. Sir 0. F Ramaswami 
iyer» and Mr T R. Venkstarama Saatriar 

Aoot^ier factor that la ohiefty responsible for 
‘Abe Uti^ BucccM my Firm was able to achieve has 
b^my good fortuae m getting faithful and devoted 
aasistaAts May I now turn to acknowledge pubboly 
asy great indebtedness to one who joined zny Finn 
ibiny&ve years mo and who has given all that 
is bwt and noble Mn htm to farther the progress 
of my business I may be pardoned on an 
occasion hke this to single him out and mention 
Mr* 6 Natesan as tlie chief prop of my Firm, 
vhoef charMter has been a gTMter asset to me 
^n even hm literary ability and abounding 
geoerosiiy. 

Friaodt, perhaps it is time 1 bring these desultoiy 
remarks to a olose Twentyflve years I 
the recipient of a Public Address on the occasion 
the Silver Jubilee of the indian Hevtev! In 
this very Hall, fourteen years ago under the 

n ldency of the laUt«4ameated Rt. Hon Sastn, 
as preseniedmelt^ Pubbo Address fehutatmg 
Bie on tne of my sixtieth year, and it is 

now hardly four years since 1 received congratu 
• Ittiooi on 71st Birthday tn this very Hall 
lutdcff tlie presidency of Dr Bur A Lakshmanaswami 
‘ Mudalmr, the Vico ChanoeUor of our University 
And to ^y. under the same roof, I Bod I tun 
tbe redptenl of yet another token of your kmd. 
OMB and generuBity. What greater reward could 
one like me expect at the hands of his fellow 
eoontryment I feel I have not lived my life m 
vain. I can only pray ilmt in* the few years that 
l^ovidenoe may Nouohaafe me I ixmy not in 
gayway prove uiyselt unworthy of the ovorwhel* 
mitig kmdnees and afTeoiion that have been 
haaped on mo from tbe begbinmg of my career. 
This handsome souvenir you have given mo to day 
is oertauily a source of great piide to me And 
to my sons 1 would say, my dear boys, lemeniber 
this u a warning to you so to oonduot youraelvoi 
as to deserve the good will and the affection of 
all my good friends. 

VOTB OF THANKS 

Mr. K. BaUsabrtmwia Iyer, proposiog a 
• vote of thanks to the chair, began by 
reading Dr. Sir Aiagappa Chetuar's message 
which was jnst then handed to him 
Alter reading the meesage, he went on 
Is tey; 

Ob UiM happy owaaiun, l«( u« Bra* of all 
eenvay to Ur Matcaau our hope and our hoart- 
vtabai (hat he irtti eoon mover hie niuinal 
hlaiUi and that tlM Diamoed JuUlaa of his firm 
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viU be oelobrattd and (hat ha wjU atOMia 4a 
good health to see the oalabratioB, hai* psaiUy’ 
ID th» v«ry hall, or elsnriMra It ohm me 
paenliar pleasure to joili in this aaMnatba af dbs 
Uoldeo Jubilee, because I bsppaa to be a aon of 
one of his intimate and prmoipal frUods, 1 am 
sun that hu spirit will be here this evenioa. 
and all of us who know him, are fan that lias 
was not a qmat and calm spirtl but m emotfainat 
spirit and diat if posetble, it can manifevt itself 
now and jom this fnnotion, wiUi his relatiima 
and others. 

I am also happy that ail of os who have oome 
here to celebrate the fanction because Hr. Ustesan 
has rendered unique servicee to the cause cd 
Indian nationalism and to the cause of the tpraed 
and promotion of our closaioal hteralnre. On the 
latter, I would lay special emphasis. Hu first 
and foremost service was he printed and published 
copies of a Bhagavat Oita translation and omulatsd 
them throughout the country—the translation was 
made by Dr Besant The meesage of the Oila 
was brought home to all our ooustrymen by this 
great service. Hs hoe ala] translated and pub¬ 
lished many more classics like tbe Mrhabharatba, 
tbe Bamayana, the Bhagavatho, and otbem. It 
IS on ibis lattor piece of service that I would lay 
apeoial emphasw, both on my own behalf and on 
behalf of many friends berej because it u this 
rare work that has not been done by many 
pieviously, and it has fallen to the lot of 
Ur Nateaan to do it. 1 am happy for thu reason 
and I am sure many of hu fnends who are here 
would personally express their sense of ]oy op 
thu oceasion I am afraid the strength of 
Ur Nateson’s heart u not equal to that of his 
body, because my feelmg » that he /e^ more 
ill than what be really u Uany friends come and 
tell him that be u really ill and Uiara are many 
friends who are interested m him, and therefots 
they come and tell him like that, a^ so be 
iaels sometimes that he u more ill than what ha 
really u. 1 am glad tbe doctor u ^e to 
testify to It that be u not so lU aa ha thinks 
he is. Therefore, I am sure tbe good wishes of 
all hu fnends will hearten him to do mate 
work espeoiaily to hu firm 

I am thankful to all qf you, fMaade, for haviu 
ateembled hora on tins oeceoioa m eiiefa anmtieni. 
It u not right on our port tet sra «ho^ n#a. 
long thu function, leet ii ehould gtva tronble io 
Ur. Nateean by luviog to sit here longer ttUM hi 
abeolutely neoeeiary (Xomi chesrs) 

Before the meeting terminated the 
workmen of the firm of Nateeen's led bf 
one Kennappa Modaliar who had ginn 
seven and lotty jretre to the service of tin 
Compsnjr, presented frnite and Bovrers and 
garlanded the three proprietota Mr. Nateean 
aenior and his two tona, Manian and 
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»&«VEARS OF f AtRIOTIC' 

By Mr. S. Pf THYAGARAJAN 


T here WM * noble celebration in 
MatJres, when glowing tributea were 
paid to Mr. G. A. Nateean for helping 
^ growth of Indian nationaliam throngh 
hto fniblications. The occasion was the 
golden inbilee of his firm which publishes 
liu TnJum Review. The Sheriff of Madras, 
an office which Mr. Natesan himself had 
once filled with grace and honour, presented 
him with a public address. 

Fifty years is a long span of mortal life 
to look back upon. Young Natesan took 
his degree from the Presidency College 
about the year 1894; and at a time when 
the mania for>GoYernment service bad such 
a bold on young men, especially of the 
small community of Taiiiil Brahmins in the 
South to which he belonged he boldly • 
struck out a line for himself as printer * 
and publisher. He soon became an 
important figure among the secondary 
strata of our public men in those formative 
yeiirs of our politics. In the altered political 
set-up of the present day and in the 
revolutions that have come over both 
the printing and the publishing worlds, 
it is difficult to appreciate the courage 
of a young man who set out fifty 
years ago, with but a little patrimony 
Mded by enormous courage, to educate 
the public on the lives and teachings 
of India's statesmen, judges, saints. Not 
only that. He was the first to 
popularise Indian sacred literature. And 
all , fids aouiHOg welter of literary and 
patHofic output WM priced low enough to 
readt the common man. In this way his 
infioenoe was far and away greater than 
thM of AOse who in high-heeled cothurnus 
iWode acron the foefiif^ta of our national 
Ifteatre in fiioae early years. 

VARSD 

And iite IhrAer noteworthy points about 
Mr. Nsitesaa are tlm wide catholicity of his 


manners of many otherwise excellent pubtte 
workers were never his. &nee his coliege.da^ 

he had developed a breezy self-confidence 

the spirit of unflagging devotion to pnbUc'l 
causes. The many who were fed primiar^.. 
on his ‘‘.review *’ and the crop of whst' 
used to be called' Nateaan's nafional 
literature can never forget how prodigal Be 
was in serving the cause of ''.tbe conntrp. 
He was long the treasurer of the Soullf' ' 
African Indian Fund that fed in its own 
way the stream of the passive resistance 
movement launched by tbe Mibstmt. I 
well remember even today how we all bad 
huddled together one day in 1915 to hear 
the great hero from South Africa, then in 
his ludian toga, with the turban on bin 
head, preaching cross-l^ged from Mr« 
.Nateaan's upstairs hall i^jmlus bnaineae 
premises. Politics had made any 

differences to his friendships or his devotion ' 
to any worth-while public cause. He bed 
been closely associated with national leaders 
of every hue and colour; and should he 
devote the evening of his days to bind tui 
down his reminiscences, we shall hive 
stories of absorbibg interest aboulf :Gokhal«, 
Mehta, Tilak, Dinshaw Wacba, Beaant, Si^i, 
Krithnaswami Iyer, Wedderbum. Andrews 
Bud Mahatma Gandhi, not to prolong tbe list 
unduly. He has now overtaken by three 
years the psalmist's allotted span of hnmstt 
life. Yet neither in bis gait, nor in his 
conversation, nor yet again in his bubbling 
enthusiasm for humanitarian causes wobld 
he yield the palm to any many yej^ 
younger than he. An unflaggibg 
devotion to work, combined with a keen- 
eye for buetness, the soft word to any 
one, tbe avoidance of tbe tendency to 
snstdi the lest word in s conversation; on 
the other hand meticulous regard for bis 
own work, his inspect for otbwe and their 
suaoeptibiiiiiet: these hkve been among the 
semts of a long life of useful pot^ 
Isbouc, 


Mtonste, fire mnge of hie Mendalitpe end 

tIiMeee bolAoe^ .teMdi be patriotic family 

W'-wep' 'hMe the cmmdesce of Hi A hi^ in the two cone 
; Iho and the lb#. The fowl^ tunodsl recent yOsis ten lightened the b«rdeM'«f 
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buioew for him. One of then was 
Mcretety of* the last session of the 

A. I N E C.; and both ef them inherit in 
•npln measnre their father's broad humanity 
■nd deep patriotism. But no reference to 
Ur. Natesan will be complete that omits to 
>vrecat1 to memory his revered elder brother, 
Mr. G. A. Vaidya Raman, who stood to 
bin in the position of a father, mentor 
•bd friend. The chances of his life, as an 
overworked official in the Finance Secretariat, 
bept him away from the public gaze: but 
eminent authorities like Sir Dinshaw Wacha 
held him in high regard and took care to 
ascertain his views on the country's intricate 
financial and economic problems. And it 
is nothing secret that the late great editor 
and maker of the Hindu, Mr. S. Kasturi 
Ranga Iyengar, held him in warm regard 
and consulted h'yn over appointments to 
his staff. I^.as my own food fortune, * 
when (or a space he ran a financial and 
* economic monthly, to have come under 


bit influence. For fourteen moallM w« 
lived the life not indeed of maaim and 
employee, but of an elderly meiitor 
placing the rich stores of hie mind and 
the lessons of a life rich in experience of 
men and the study of books ^t the service of 
raw youth. It is rare indeed in these days, 
when stridency seems to be the hall-mark 
of wisdom and there are too many 
occupants of the Tripod, to come .across a 
journalist of bis tolerant outlook, manly' 
judgment and mother-heart. The late 
great Kasturi Ranga Iyengar was in many 
respects remarkably of the same intellectual 
and moral make-up. No doubt the foster¬ 
ing care of his "Ayyan” had much to do 
with the shaping of Mr. Natesan's life. 
Justice Chandrasekhara Iyer was not guilty 
of exaggeration when he assured the 
.Mylapore audience that Mr. Natesan's life 
and his firm's history were closely inter¬ 
woven with the history of the fight (or 
India's freedom .—[National Standard.] 


INDIAN INDEPENDENCE ACT 

;o: 


O N Friday July 18, the Indian Indepen¬ 
dence Bill received the assent of the 
King. The purpose of the Bill is to implement 
the decision of Great Britain to transfer 
power to the people of India. Apart from 
certain obvious defects and gaps in the 
Bill, which wisdom and statesmanship and 
some forbearance on the part of the 
contracting parties could have avoided, the 
< Bill is on the whole a great achievement in 
itself. At one stroke it ends two centuries 
of British domination. No doubt it has 
split the country and encouraged fissiparous 
tendencies but the main fact remains that 
it maiks the ending of an era and the 
<q>ening of a new era of great hopes and 
boundless opportunities. It is at once the 
greatest achievement of India and the 
greatest act of voluntary relinqniahment 
« power by a country, for whkh there 
Ult (ber parallels bi flte history of nnUona. 


Never, again, has a measure of such 
momentous and far reaching character 
rushed through both the Houses of 
Parliament with such speed and unanimity 
and passed into Law. The Bill was 
presented to the House of Gtmmons on 
July 4—a significant date which nurln the 
declaration of American independence 
passed the second reading on the lOtb, and : 
the third on the ISth. The next day it 
was approved by the Lords ; and on ttli 
IStfa received the Rhyal Assent. 

Main Provisions of the Bill 
Two Independent Oomiaipns, knoira as 
India and Pakistan, will comb todto existenUe 
on August 15, 1^7 under .the prov^ons 
of the Indian independence mi pasned:]^ 
the Parliainent. 

Zlw Dominion of nUtWaa wffl indnda the 
tenitorlw vbkh on Augnii 16 aes iaolHiJ Ja 
the frhvincies ef Bengsl and West 
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M ooDStitated uodttr Hht Qoveramdai 
Ae* of ld86, will oeaaa to exiMt. 'fwo 
IMW |>rovittM«» Boat Bengol oad Wtat Bengal, 
wiU ooino loto ezisfeanoe. 

Oovemor-General for eaoh Bomimoo will be 
bv the Kii^, unleu the Legislature of 
e&Mr Donuoloa deoidee that the same peraon 
majr be Oovernor-Oeaeral of both Doouoions. 

ITuU poorer to make lawe both for iateraal and 
eztea*teffitorial operation edU be vested in eaob 
of the iegi^tareH of the new Domiiuona, and no 
law will be vo^ or inoperative on the ground 
that it is repugnant to Britosh Law. 

The British Government wtU give up on 
August IS ail responsibility for the Government 
of any of the territories at present included m 
British Indhk 

The Bill provides that no Proviaoial Bill can 
be reserved under the 193S India Act for tho 
King's approval and that the King cannot 
disoTlow any I^vinoial Act. 

The Governor^General is empowered to make 
such provision as he thinks fit for bringing the 
provisions of the Act into effective operation.** • 

Orders to be made by the Governor^Geoerat 
will provtdLe for the division of the Indian armed 
foroes between tho two Dominions. The Governor* 
General will make provision for the command and 
•discipline of the forces until the division is 
complete. 

Jurisdiction of the British Governmont over any 
British forem remaining in eith^ Dominion after 
the transit of power is completed wiU not be 
affected by the Indian Independence Bill. 

The BiU authorises a Secretary of State or other 
Minister of the Crown to continue for the tuuo 
being the functions canted out at present by the 
Secretary of State for India. 

Aa in^ the case of Bengal, the Province of 
Punjab will cease to exist and in the place there 
will be two new provinces known as West 
Punjab and East Punjab. 

The boundaries of the new provinces will be 
determined by awards of Boundflury Commissions 
appointed by the Govemor*Geaerat. 

Brovirion is made in the Bill for the Dieiriot 
of Siylhet In Assam Province to beeome part of 
the new prevlzioe of East Bengal, which is to 
form pwt of the Dominion of Pi^tctan, if the 
people of Sylhet decide this by reforendum. 

Ko Act of Pariiament passed by the United 
Kfofdom on or afoer riie day of partitioa, will 
have effect in the tiew Dominfooc. 

Atmdf MM of theie provMaas have 
boM given effect to. while Loi^ Monnt- 
baMena drive and iaUhitive are beating 
faiik In d» apeedy faUilment of die plan 
acotrdlag to acbedide. Tb« tUifmivm in 


Sjrlfaet and the Frontier Jiaa aettled M 
hisae for these territories; th» armed, fotoyn 
have been partitioned; and Commiaaibns for 
the demarcation of boandartea and the settle, 
ment of asseta and liabilitiea are bnef 
working out their deciaions. And if thinga 
move in this fashion, there ii no donbly. 
complete aettlemeot will be reached-even 
before the time lichit fixed by the Britlefa 
Premier. 

The Socond Reading 

Moving the second reading of the Bill 
in the House of Commons, Mr. C. R. AUtlet, 
the Prime Minister, expressed the earnest 
hope that the partition of India " may not 
endure ”, He took the opportunity to 
announce that Mr. Mahommed AU 
Jmnsh has been recommended as Governor* 
General of Pakistan and the present 
Viceroy, Lord MonntbatCg|^as Governor* 
General of India. Both recommendations, be 
said, came from the Indian leadeis themselves. 

Speaking directly on the Indian States, 
Mr. Attlee said he hoped they would in 
due course " find their proper place sritiun 
one or other of the two Dominions within 
the British Commonwealth.” “If any 
Indian State decided to cut adrift and 
assert its independence," Mr. Attlee said 
“I would say to the Ruler of that state: 
'Take your time. Think again. And I 
hope no irrevocable decision to stay oat 
will be taken permanently 

Describing the Independence Bill as 
" not . abdication but the fulfilment of 
Britain’s mission in India,” Mr. Attlef asid' 
it was very rare for one nation whic^ had 
enjoyed power over another "to surrender 
h voluntarilyOther recommendatioBS 
mads by Mr. Attlee were; 

Tbs withdrawal of British troops from India 
will be oatrisd out sa qniokiy os possible to be 
oompleted by the end of tfaie year, 

A Minister for Oommonwealtb Belatioae to 
eeeiet in the obange-orer wiU be appolated. 

AXribonal will beset op to deal with qaeatiaae 
ragardiDf toe divieion of asaaw and liabiUtias on wfai^ 
too two new Ootnioiom eannot reaoh agreement. 

I«adere of the Indien partiee hrya giisrsntnort 
the odating terme and eondiUotta of lervieo t<l 
eU toeh omptoyooi, iaoiudiag InywiMaoa. 
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. THB INDIAM BBTIHW (jytHSKMf tm 


Th» Oijnitittttlonil ch»o|i alionld not nffoot tho 
•MUiim , BhuoMon oommunity m lodio. Im 
I raitnAdt oommunity bore will otiU hove o role 
to ploy. • 


With the end of Britioh control over Indio the 
olBee of Secretory of Stote for Indio wili 
bo obolioheiL, 


r Spetkine on Premier Attlee's Motion, 
Mr. Hwold MicmilUn,. Chief Conservative 
spokesman on the occasion, offered his 
Party's support to the measure and 
expressed the hope that 

out of the dorkneu and uncertainty of recent yean, 
Indio and Britain might bo deetined to follow 
tog^hcr m friendship the rood of oo.operatioa 
aod progress 


Mr. Macmillan also expressed concern 
over the position of States which found it 
difficult to join either of the Indian 
Dominions. 


• While the formal annottoeemeiit aunt 
await the passing of tiie Bill, Kinp Geoqfe 
had intimated that he would be prepaid 
to accept these recommmidatloiis as soon 
the India Independence Mi was passed. 

Third reading of the India Bill 
The Bill was read the third time on 
July 15. 

Introducing what he called " the last 
debate in this House on Indian affairs"— 
the third reading of the Indian Indepen* 
dence Bill—Sir Stafford Cripps, President 
of the Board of Trade and one of the 
members of the Cabinet Mission to India, 
declared that it would do more to create 
"a real and living friendship* with India 
than any other action which this country 
has ever taken." 


Mr. Arthiy^w^Ienderson, Under-Secretary 
fol India, clanllld points raised during the 
debate,* and described the Bill as "an act 
of faith." 

The Bill was given an unanimous second 
reading. 

Committoe Stage of the Bill 

Mr, Attlee made it clear in the House of 
Commons on July 14 that there was 

Bothing In tbc wording of th* Indian Independenca 
BiU to modify th* complet* lodepwidcnca and 
autonomy of tb* Oomimomof India and Pakhtan 
Udiicb will come into axwtance on August 15 

Questioned closely about the phrase 
"Independent Dominions" when the House 
went into Committee on the Bill, Mr. ‘Attlee 
dwlared that 

til* tarm Dominion had bsan dsdnsd by tbs 
Btstuta of Waatminster (IBSl) aa meaning 
Oomidats Indapandano*. the accepted theory 
iateMspaiidaao* batwaan tb* Dominions did not 
dstnot bom that indapaudaiim lo any way. 

Referring to Berar, Mr. Henderson 
said that 

wUI* Banr would undoubtedly da Jurt revert to 
Bydstabad tb* that that it was now rdminietaed 
by dw ofiSoiabi of the Ooveanmant of 
India and Oanwal Ptovtaaaa mad* it obvionaly 
na e fa t y bi tha Qovammant of India to ante* 
bito dkmmfoa* with tb* Miaam aitbac to oontiBii* 
lb* aziitiot aimagamant or to mpfam tb* nieaaat 

att-i9^rXi£Swftb*iwnlloSSoa. 


Sir Stafford added that by giving inde> 
pendence to India, Britain was establishing 
her " honesty of democratic parpose." 

At this inomant, when we part with our 
tuzandnty in India, w« moat expreea a ainoaca 
hope that the two new Dommiona will enter into 
ekisest relations with on* another and wiU ooma 
to work within the Commonwaalth of iNatioat in 
a manner which will outweigh any partioolar or 
local ooneidwation in India.* 

W* have etarted to build the bridge between 
two great world oivilisatione which bava much to 
laini from each other and ehoold have much to 
contribute to one another. 

Tbs niooeas wbioh we oaa ahow die wodd In 
the yaata that U* ahead in thii oo-operation may 
waB have profound effect upon world bietoiy. 

I em introdnoing tdmt wBI b* dis last dabat* 
In this Houw on Indian aflUrt*. 

Sir Stafford concluded with a fsrvsdt 
appeal 

In dmt great forward jonroey whish bag^ sa 
Angust IS, wtdeb wlU beomns for India Ws 
histoiio day, w* wish them godapead and we 
shall avor a* by timir side in tbae ot WfUMj 
to aztoad a hstoiag hand. 

Their le a de r i, who have toroggied end ndltoed 
far dla faith Chat waa la than daaagh tha 
long and hard ywra, wa raiato now a* faOonr 
wamare in tha aanae of wmM paaaaaad piagtoto. 
11^ tha laa wUeh baa now ariton to tfarir 
iwi a p s n da o a* navat tat span dadr ftaedoffl and 
ptoWtoity. 

Winding up ffw dshstn Mr. At^ iMdUl 
Miuiatsr, ttedsred midst sedsantiM «l 
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■PpntTal {rom >11 parts of Ae Home tbit 
Indiana conld count on * the ntniMt 
a^i^d^ and help from Bdtain withont 
^ aKg^st d^[ree of patronage’. 

Itr. Attlee Said lie was hopeful that 
partition would result in a federation in 
which the parts would have full scope 
and at the same time uni^. 

Thanking Parliament for realising the 
urgencjr of the legislation, Mr. Attlee said 
the Government wanted to get the new 
Governments at work. Sveiything now 
would depend on the statesmanship shown. 

Earl Winterton who spent seven years 
in the India Office, winding up for the 
OppoMtiop, pleaded for friendship between 
the two Indian Dominions and Britain 

Mr. Clement Davies, leader of the 
Liberal party, said this was a deeplg 
emotional moment. 

Mr. R. A. Butler (Conservative) empha* 
sited that with this move Britain was 
showing that she was practising as well as 
preachiug the principle of self-Government, 

Thh Bill in the House of Lords 

The very next night, July 16, the House of 
Lords pas^ the Bill through all its stages. 
A former Viceroy (Lord ^lifax) and two 
former Secretaries of State (Lord Pethick 
Lawrence and Lord Templewood voiced 
their approval of the Bill. 


Lord Pethick-4ti*^«>c*> declared 
while he beUevnd** the Cabihet MMonlr 
plan had been the better oasi ha gat^ ^ 
new Bill his whole-heartad nqiport becMHM 
it had won die approval of the ,m^ 
political groups concerned. 

The other recognised authority on India 
who took part in the debate was Lor4« 
Halifax, Viceroy frpm 1926 to 1931,- who 
paid tribute to the work of the Labour 
Government and emphasised the benefits 
to India of remaining within the Commoit* 
weald). 

One of the few dissenting voices wtt 
that of Lord Selbonme, (Conservative^ 
who declared that he regarded the future 
of India under this settlement as a relapse 
into that mternecine warfare from which 
Britain rescued it. He would be surprised, be 
said, if other countries did not intervene 
in that warfare either ope obL o r secretly. 

Royal Assent 

The Indian Independence Bill creadog ‘ 
two DominionB of India and Paki^m 
became Law (at 4^10 PM. I. S. T.) on 
Friday July 18, when the Royal Commiw 
sion conveyed King George’s assent to 
the Bill in the'House of Lorde 

The Royal Commission consisted of five 
members, two more than die usual number, 
to mark the importance of the occasion. 

Premier's Mestsge 


A note of warning that ludia’s defence 
might be “irrecoverably damaged” if the 
two defence forces “drifted mto water>tight 
oompartments" was sounded by Lord 
Templewood, who as Sir Samuel Hoare 
piloted through Parliament the 1933 
Government of India Act 
Lord Listowel, present Secretary of State 
for India, Mnpha^iog that the move to 
give selLGovononent to India was an acUeve- 
mant which might weil be the opening of a 
new chapter hi the growth of freedom 
nnein: ]Brid«b rule, declared that Britain’s 
love of biBa uid bA dsaire to serve India 


Prime Minister Clement Attleee gave 
Renter his exclusive message >to the'people 
of India and Pakistan on the oemsion of 
the Royal assent to the Indian lotfcpen- 
doice Bill. 

On tUi memotabla ds; wfaea IbjMty kas' 
siaidflsd hit atimit to the lodiio ladeyaiMltnes 
BUI, X tend, on behslf faU Makstt^'t Cbraminant 
la the Dnitad Kingdom aad of the BritWi peopia, 
a meaaags of goodwill sod of beartftlt witMa ht 
the futiue to sU Uie paoplM of the Isdlati soatilMiit. 

In s few dspa. eomplata ooetrol of theli rihin 
wilt have pat^ to Che Indiaa people. 1 hope 
riiot rile peoidea of borii oouaCaiaa muj enter into 
a naw cooraa of Mondtidp andmai' tcupriar 
with othera ia b'liiding op a paa p aftal arid 
proapaiviis 



INDIAN APPAIII^ 

■. ' Bt Mb. B. NAq;BSAN 


At HrtttiM 

S O the Independence Xct hu made the 
‘ Partition oi India a settled fact. 
It is true we faded to reach a settlement 
aatscivea in terms of a United India—add it 
* pwseth one's understanding how any 
Mttleiaent h possible -when one of the 
parties is determined to secede—bot it is 
tragic that Britain whose boast has been 
that she gave political nnity and adminis¬ 
trative uniformity to India for over a 
eeatnry shonld be a party to this 
deplorabie act of vivisection, vivisection 
too of a kind that is aitogether repugnant 
to any rational view of modern democratic 
thought What would one think of a demand 
to cnt up England into Catholic and 
Protestant counties ? 

But there use crying over spilt 

milk, and for*R.e moment we must accept 
the situation as the lesser of the two evils. 
'There are, of course, infinite possibilities of 
’ mischief in the future bat the good sense 
of the statesmen at the helm oi affairs may 
be expected to guide us in safety. 


kaiast IS: MsgaaSaasa Day , 

All the same the day of Liberation is a 
day of rejoicing and the Congress 
Committee rightly advise that August 15 
dtould be celebrated in a fitting and 
t^emn manner. In a arell worded resolution, 
giving apt expression to the feelings of 
the copntry in the matter, the Working 
Committee welcome the ending of foreign 
domination in India and the dawn of 
freedom for which her people have 
laboured and suffered for generations. 

' Shat baedom baa come in a maonw vliioh 
Bon not bring full ]oy with it for it m anoom- 
paniad by the aeoeaaiun of aome parta of the 
aonaSry and the breaking up of the living unity 
of India wluob nature, bM^ and tradition bad 
{aiMuMd, and whieb waa firmly tied up with the 
(daai of freedom. The Oomnuttee behave that 
tM deatiny of India ia yet to be realised and that, 
sriMn paadona hava cooled, a new and stronger 
unity ‘Baaed on good wiH and oo-oparatioo wBl 


Th« Cotnrmtiee realise fully that the 
Mdiag of A'itlsh ralo in Indie it en event 
Ustoeie end erorld eif^ificence. 


Tkc Diiiardly IHsagt in Sir C. A 

The attempt on the lUe of Sir C. P. 
Ramaswami Aiyar, Dewtn of Treveneore, 
is one of those dastardly crimes that have 
begun to be too common in tbie country. 
Snch shocking acts of vandalism are 
revolting to a people whose habits of life 
and thought are <o pronouncedly peace- 
loving. Where IS the need for snch wicked¬ 
ness when we have living proof to-day of 
the power of non-violence in winning the 
freedom of India ? If the assassins bad 
any political motive do they really think 
they cau succeed by such diabolical 
methods? Have the tragic hjspp,eniog8 in 
Burma no lesson for these miscreants? 
The cold blooded murder of a whole 
Cabinet has not shaken the new Govern¬ 
ment. On the other hand it has given it 
flesh momentnm to pursue its path undeter¬ 
red by acts of wickedness and lolly. We 
trnst that the lesson will be brought 

home to the minds of the gangsters, and 
Sir C. P. himself will soon be restored 
back to health and will live long to wean 
the people from enti-social acts. * 

Uri Msentbsttsn's Ml ts tlis rrtssei 

In settling the Indian issue it was a 
mistake to have left the position of the 
States banging as it were in mid air. 

Lord Mountbatten the Viceroy has there¬ 
fore done welt to renew the appeal to the 
-Kinces to join the Indian Union, without 
further delay. Addressing the Cenference 
of Princes, Lord Mountbatten said: 

The day of the traaefer of power le vary olosc 
at hand and, if you are prapued to eoraa, you 
moat oome bidbre the IGth of August. I bsivs 
no doubt that thia is to the beat lutereata of thi 
Statae and every wua Ruler and wiaa Oovam- 
mant would deaue to bob up with the great 
Dominioa of India on a baais wb&h laaveayou graat 
dutemai autonomy and which at the aama tmM gati 
rid of your womea and earee ovar Xxtamal ABafas, 
D^noe aad >>nnFr<oaieatiaiu. 

Ihis is no hnstliqg tactics, for u the 
Viceroy rightly warned: 

You eaoaot run away bam the Domiaioa Ooasra- 
Btot whiflh it your aejghfaont ai» man than you 
nan ma away Ban tba sAisaM tat udnsa wsHM 
fM an nspoasiUA 



' FOntldH APFAin^ 

B* "aHEOMlOMIB" *• 

iir to Iliratiii Inm Utur 6Mtomi0« * 


A fall icale war is on in the islands of 
Indonesia Armed with fresh rein¬ 
forcements from home, the Dntch anthorities 
are carrying on operations against the 

Republic by land, sea, and air. The 
ostensible reason is the failnre of 
negotiations, The Republic is resisting with 
what little strength it could master. 

Meanwhile the Government of India 

have expressed their grave concern at the 
renewal of hostilities and have urged the 
Governments of Britain and the United 
States to bring about an amicable settle¬ 
ment between the Dutch and the 

Indonesians. 

Dr. Sntan Sharir, former Indonesian 

Premier, has come to India to enlist Indian- 
support to the cause of the Republic. 

The Dutch Government have submitted 
a memorandum to the United Nations 
defending their action in Indonesia. They 
allege that the Republican Government is 
not in a position to carry out the agree¬ 
ment signed with the Dutch. 

Pandit Nehru has now announced that 
the Government of India have decided to 
make a formal approach to the United 
Nations with regard to the War in Indonesia. 
The Government of India, in token of 
their sympathy with the cause of the 
Indonesians, have also decided to terminate 
almost immediately the Dutch Air Services 
flying over India. 

Istsisiiy Nr fraash tadia 
“French India must preserve its own 
individuality, with an autonomous terri¬ 
torial Government within the French 
Union”, Mr. Lambert Saravane, told 
RfUtf/s correspondent in Paris on July 24. 

‘As far as French India is concerned, 
Uie problem must not be considered in 
terms of a conflict between France and 
Incfla, but rather as a question of an 
adjnslmeni of the ptditical and adminiatia- 
ihw otgantoation in harmony . wifli the 
poitflcal evolutiob of ladia ia goBersl”, 
hm uirf 


Of the many resolutions adopted last 
month at the Intematiooal Lkbom 
Conference at Geneva the most important 
was perhaps that which laid down the basic 
principles of freedom of association. It 
also decided that -the proposal to sH Up 
machinery to safeguard freedom to aasocia- 
iion should be examined before next year, 
From this it would be but a logical step 
to a comprehensive system of international 
labour inspection, but it is not a step that 
is likely to come soon and certainly not 
before agreement is reached within suba* 
cribing countries as to what constitutes an 
efficient system of inspection. 

Will tmsrisa Wage 1 Prissntlss War? 

The , French pre-war JBremier, Paul 
Reynand, said on July wPthat Rnaso- 
American rivalry had created a' world 
situation so perilous that the question 
posed itself; “Is America going to wags a 
preventive war?" 

He said that President Truman had 
affirmed that “he would not,oermit the 
establishment ot new totalitarian regimes 
and Russia responded by pushing the 
iron curtain further towards the West." 
Russia's refusal to parUcipate in European 
economic planning talks, has, created an 
extreme tension.' 

Msr4sr M tong ton Of Biirma 

The Veacherous assassination of U. Aung 
San (with bis colleagues in the Cabtoet) 
robs Burma of a leader whose place 
will be difficult to All and at a time when ' 
perhaps more than ever before in her 
history, there is need for a strong, 
popular leader to guide the country. If it 
was the inteation of bis murderers to 
follow up bis murder and ffiose of bis 
colieagues with a bid to seise power by 
force-—and it is unlikely that this prem^j- 
tated crime was an hoiated act of poUticai 
revenge—dieir attempt ban been toiled by 
die swift action taken by Sir Hnbart 
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Iqbbl: Thb Poet and his iIessage. By 
e Secbcbidenuide Smba—Ram Lall, Al^aha* 

bad. Price Ra. 8. 

The aim of this author U to give us a 
Oritical estimate of Iqbal's works, as 
distinguished from the laudatory estimate, 
wbidi generally prevailed when the poet 
was alive. Dr. Smha has brought to bear 
on his task his vast learning, his powers 
of impressive argumentation and his scru* 
pnlons fairness. But it .should be confessed 
there is much of 

repetition, too^any quotations from other 
'miters and too elaborate a discussion of 
quite obvious points. The result is that, 
though the reader is in entire agreement 
with the author, be feels that the book is 
rather wevisome reading. . 

Iqbal was bom at Sialkot in the Punjab 
on the 22od February, 1873. His ancestors 
were Kashmiri Brahmans who were con¬ 
verted to Islam. His mother-tongue was 
Punjabee and not Urdu or Persian, the 
two languages in which he later composed 
Us poems. Iqbal received his early 
education at the local school, then 
graduated from the Punjab Universi^ and 
took his M.A. degree in Riilosophy in 
1^. He served for some time in the 
Government College, Lahore, and then 
went to Cambridge in 19(^ and took bis 
Plillotophical Tripos time. Me was called 
to titt SngUsb Bar in 1908 and on his 
wtun home praotised as an advocate m 
Lthone. But he did not take bis professioo 


literary pursuits. A knighthood Uras 
conferred on him in 1922 by the Government 
and the degree of Doctor of Literature in 
1937 by the Allahabad University. He 
died in 1938 at the age 65. 

Iqbal published altogether eight collections 
of Persian verse—including his first 
Important work, TAe Stcrets ef tk* St^F, 
which gives his philosophical • ideas in a 
compendious form and whidi has been 
translated into English by R. A. Nicholson. 
;He published also four collections of verse 
in Urdu. But bis Persian poems are more 
important than his Urdu poems, though 
one of the latter viz, Hindustan Hamara 
baa become justly famous. There is 
however, no evidrace to show that Iqbal 
succeeded in influencing the thought or 
culture of modem Iran. He has scarcely any 
place in the history of Persian Literature. 
He assumed in bis later life the role of 
the poet of Islam and addressed in his 
poems only his non-Indian co-religionists. 
But they turned a deaf ear to him. For 
be bad became a reactionary and, going 
back on all modem developments among 
Muslim nations, saw his ideal society on^ 
in a wide and independent ** MuslhB 
fraternity having the Kaaba as its centre 
and knit together by the love of Allah and 
devotion to the Prophet* He need his 
poetry mainly for purposes of religious 
propaganda and deserv^ly failed. From 
our point of view Iqbal’s cateet is a piece 
of spiritna! traged^. Endowed with tin 
poetic genius of a high order and begin¬ 
ning hte literary career as an ardnit poet 
of Indian nationaUun, he drifted awsy 
from bis mother tongue and bte 
motimlaBd and became on^ e vtdoe In 
tiM wBdamens ctyhM Mood and jht vsin 
for • ihsofotiesl Utei^ 





tHH WOlBIiD m fOOKS .• 


'WHAT OANDHI HAS DONB FOR INDIA. With 

■n introdnctioD by 6. L. RalU* Ram. Hami 

Marku, Lahore. 

Here !■ a collection of articlee on 
difierent aepects of OandUji'e life and 
work, by different writere, preaented in e 
handy, pocket volnme. The book deals 
enth fte many-sided activities of Gandbiji's 
life and presents a vivid picture of his 
(Teat work for India and tbe world. 
Needless to say that the contributions are. 
all by competent and authoritative writers 
not the least of them being tiie compiler 
and Editor Mr. Rallia Ram himself. The 
Gandhian Era as a significant period of 
Indian history is dealt with by a student 
of Indian history. And then follow enter¬ 
taining essays on his daily life and routine 
by Mr. K. Rama Roa and his work for 
the uplift of the villages by Bharatan^ 
Kumatappa. Mr. N. Natarajan hu an essay'' 
on what Gandhiji has done for India. 
Other articles deal with his work for the 
Harijans, for women, for education and so 
on. Altogether we have an entertaining 
series of articles in this well conceived 
collectioiu of biographical and critical 
appreciation of Gandbiji’s many-sided life 
and woik. 

BirntR VILLAGES. By F. L. Brayne. Oxford 

Universi^ Press, Madras. Rs. 2-4. 

The author of this book Mr. Brayne was 
formerly Commissioner for Rural Recon- 
■Imstion in the Punjab and has therefore 
first hand knowledge of the work in which ' 
Im wee ofificially engaged. Already his studies 
in mtal uplift made popular in tite well 
known aeries "Socrates in an Indian 
Village" have eanmd for him tbe 
repnlation of a wise and qrmpathetic 
student of the needs and conditions of 
Tillage life in India. Mr. Brayne, of course, 
deals with tim many problems and 
pstplenitias of tbe idliage folk—ffa^ houses, 
isr^ schools, health and cattle, women’s, 
work, rural finance. Tillage organisation end 
tits Tssi of tits many tads that mean so 
ssudi for the*r well hdsg. Bnt the 
ssssBtlal plank in the uplift sdifice,- is to 


create the right spirit amongst the vl 
folk. This Mr, Brayne does with admit 
discretion and nnderstntdiog. 

No wonder the book has already run 
through three editions. The present edition 
is et)riched with a new’ chapter, " Wianiag 
the Peace"—a timely addition to tiiis. 
useful brochure. . For as the author 
truly says: 

We now have an opportunity to develop and 
^pHft" India whioh is unlllmy ever to raoiu. 
We have orgaaieatiooa built up to aesiet thh 
war efibrt and wo have two miliioo trained men. 
There is money and credit available. Cannot w 
thie be harnMted to tho groat work of raisins 
the whole standard of living in India t ^ 

Surely, much can be done by barnesaing 
men and their resources to the supreme 
task of village uplift. 

BHAGAVAD-GITA; THE SONG OF GOD. 

Trsnslated by Swtmi PrsdKvansnde and 

Christopher Isberwood. Introdoctioa by. 

Aldous Huxley. Sri Ramakrisbna Math, 

Mylspore, 

Here is yet another English version of a 
greet book—a book for all timea. The 
Bbsgavad Gita, observes Aldous Hnxly, in 
s brief but illuminating inirydnction, “is 
perhaps the most systematic apiritual atate- 
ment of the Perennial pbilotophy." And to 
a world at war, a world too that can only 
hope to patch up some kind of prectriont 
armed truce "it stands, pointing, clearly 
and unmistakably, to the only road of 
escape from the self imposed necessity of 
self-destmction." 

The Gila is many tbinga to many men 
end its enduring value liei in its wide and 
recnrrent appeil. Its epic background ' 
g^ea its teachings an appropriate setting. 
Whether as literature or as gospel the Gita 
to equally inspiring. Merely to add yet 
another to tbe meny extoting literal trena- 
letione of tbe Gite would he enpererogetory. 
The pnbltobers have tiierefore aimed rather 
at an interpretation at befite the greatest 
religious document of the world whm tiw 
tounlatora have not besiteted to use the 
verse form. The verrion to therefore 
{NUtly prose end pertly Terse. 


DIARY OF 

. • 

BetachiiUn decide* to join 
Pi^tiitao. * 

June 29. Paris talks held in secrecy. 

Jnne 30 Bengal and Punjab Boundary 
‘ • ConrtBlssions constituted. 

July 1. Dual Government formed in 
•Bengal. 

Inly 2 Three power parleys on U. S. 
Plan fail. 

July 3. New Bengal Cabinet sworn in 
Inly 4. India Independence Bill introduced 
in Parliament by Mr Attlee 
July 5 Sardar Patel invites States to Join 
the Union Consambly. 

Jnly 6 Madras Government grant bonus 
for Paddy producers. 

Jnly I. Inl^jv Government members 
hani^ in resignations. 

' July 8. Indian delegation on sterling assets 
■ * begin their Talks in London 

July 9 Princess Elisabeth’s engagement to 
Philip of Greece announced. 

July 10. The name* of Mr. Jinnah and 
Lord Monntbatten announced as 
Governors-General of Pakistan and the 
Indian Union respectively. 

Jnly 11. Mr. Attlee moves second reading 
reading of the India Independence Bill. 
Jnly 12. Golden Jubilee Celebrations of 
G. A Natesan * Co: Public address to 
Mr. Natesan at the Ranade Hall, Mylapore. 
July 13 Mr Jinnah in a Press Conference 
assures protection of righbto miniorities. 

' —Sylhet loins Pakistan. 

Jnly 14. Indian Constituent Anembly 
meets. 

—Mr. Attlee clarifies wording of the India 
Bill In the Commons. 

Jn^ 15. Commons pass third reading of 
BUI. 

lots 16. Honse of Lord* approves India 
' ^ Lisi^nce Bill. 

July li Sbip{4og disaster off Bombay coast. 


THE MONUI 

z; • 

July 18. Indian Independence Bill recerve* 
assent of H M. the King. 

—Sir Shaafat Ahmed Khan is dead. 

July 19. Five members of' the Burma ' 
Executive Council including Aung San 
are assasinated. 

. July 20 N W. F. P. decides to join 
Pakistan. , 

July 21. Burma Consambly session 
postponed. 

—Sir Lawrence Gr*fftey.Smith is appointed 
British High Commissioner for Pakistan. 

—War begains in Java. Dutch planes 
attack Indonesian positions. 

July 22 Constituent Assembly adopts 
free India Flag—Tricolour with Asoka 
Chakra in centre. 

—Indo-British shipping talks break down. 

July 23 The Minorities Committee of the* 
Constituent Assembly decides te abandon 
separate electorates and adopts the system 
of Joint Electorate. 

July 24. Mr. H S Malik is appoinUd 
India's High Commissioner for Canada. 
—Ban on Madras Labour Ubion is lifted. 

Jnly 23 Attempt on Sir C. P. Ramaswami 
Aiyar's life at Trivandrum. 

July 26 Washington hail* Pt. Nehru’s 
support to Java—sni^rting it as 
“Nehru Doctrine”. 

Jnly 27. Gandhiji’s call to Rulers to join 
the Union. 

—Akalt Dal defies ban on Sikh Confi^jUKe 
and over 10,000 people hold CMrf>>enoe 
at Amritsar. 

July 28. Dutdi-troop* surrender ki West 
Java: Republican resistance gains stmigtb. 
July 29. Britain rejects Afghan ddms <m 
N. W. F. P. 

July 30. Cenaunbly adopts provision tor 
setring up Supreme Co^ 

Juhr TnvoKttiP johuriwIntBenUMeui 



i Tones FrQBi PEHOOlCIUS i 


C-iVU' .'t 1^' • 

PRIVATE PROPERTY IN RUSSIA 
Most Americans are surprised to learn 
that, in Rnmia, citizens are enconraged 
to acquire personal property, build up 
personal bank accounts, and leave their 
acquired wealth to heirs, writes the 
Magazine Digest This is no less surprising 
to Indian readers who have very hazy and 
somewhat crude notions of Communism. 

Not only is this popular belief untrue, 
but, says M.S. Lipetsker of the Academy 
of Sciences, Moscow Law Institute, in 
Trusts And Estates, New York, the 
Soviet Government actually helps its 
people acquire personal property. It 
guarantees freedom of ownership and 
permits its affluent citizens to leave their 
wealth to their heirs. Comparatively few 
Americans are aware of this last point. 

^Professor Lipetsker points out that there 
is only limitation to the acquisition and 
disposal of wealth by individual in Russia. 
It is that such wealth must not have 
been acquired by " exploitation of the 
labour ot others." 

In other words, if a Buarian family beeomss 
wsalthy, it gets there the hard way. There's no 
aueh thing aa a private factory owner employing 
"outside labor." But if a man wants to open a 
* factory with, bis sons and daughters working on 
the assembly line, and his wife os sales manager, 

. there's no limit to the roubles that oan be 
salted away in the bank. And, sinoe the prodts 
have not come from "exploitation of the labor 
of others," there’s no objection to the tamily 
getting it all when the &ther dies. 

True, channels of private enterprise are 
limited. The state holds the monopoly 
ownership of the land, mineral deposits, 
forests, water> power, factories employing 
outsiders, foreign trade, banks, insurance, 
and. other fields in which American 
bnsioesamen traditionally becopie wealdiy. 

Tab naitonal bank aeeoimu increased ia the 
bat SIX nocmat yaaii fonn 1,000,000,000 to 
. <JMK).000,000 cooblw. Other ferins 9$ personal 

i waalth are homaa, antomoUlea, tod works of art 

: T« promote individual ownership 
' government regulotioas 'Kquire local 


authorities to provide a free bnildhtg. tot 
to anyone building a house. 

Banks loan money let the new homes at S per 
cent interest for sevsn ysan. Ia aotmai tbnm 
eutomobUe faotoriss sell oars at five Mr seat 
under the market pries to olticsns 'ite 

oontracts to bny oars through email moafnty 
payments over a two-year periM. ‘ 

Russian Banking laws are altogefiier in 
favour of the rights of the individual' 
as against the state. 

Where our current aooountapay little or no intSiest, 
the Soviet citizen receivea 3 per cent. Moreover, 
this inoome is free from taxes. Money in Soviet 
banks .may not be seized—or current aeeount 
figures revealed oven to the authorities—for taxes. 
Hues, or court damage awarde. Only in oriminal 
cases are such funda liable to oonfiaoation. 

GIFT. OF ISLAM 

** Mauivi Ahsanuliah of Oac4|P)as sent tp 
Gandhiji a Bengali and an Urdu leafiet of 
a discourse entitled the Gift of Holy Islam, 
from which the following extracts ire given 
in Harijan: 

According to the Quran, the observani^ 
of the following ten rules will ensure to 
every observer happiness in fthta world 
and the next; ' 

1. Morning prayer for eXafesaion 
of lapses; 

2 Fore-noon prayer for being saved 
from the fire of hell. 

3. Atter-noon prayer for freedom 
from debt. 

4. 'Evening prayer for protection 

from enemies.' . 

3. Night prayer for priority of hearing 
on the day of judgement, 

6. Pursuit of commerce and vocations 
for earning. 

7. Cbprity for spreiding puce and 
harmony. 

8. Ablations and clean living for 
freedom from disease. 

9. Pnrsnic of leaining and caltuto 
for reputation; and 

10. Prayer, service, humility wnil 

courtety, for lesder^p, , 
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SRI RAMRKRISKMA. AND THE » 
WION^L MOVEMENT IN INDIA 

P«rhapi a»nf do not bnoM how derp 
WM, the imprenion Sri Remakrnhm’e Ide 
left on the nationiit movement in Indie, 
writes the Praiuddka Bharata. He was, 

U is believed by common man, a Sknyasi 
first and last; but there was something 
Store in him which no'ne but a close student 
of his life can understand. 

Tbs tremeodoua apsurge of the national awakening 
along with that reepeot and regard for things Indian, 
whion b«ao from the partition of Bengal in 1905, 
and onlnunated in the present-day open ohailenge to 
tbs foreian authority, baa its imprtua from thia dlito- 
tale monk who had oanied out that self-impoied duty 
ofragenaating and re-awakening the potentiai spiri¬ 
tual energy pf India. The seed that had fatten on the 
ground was not noticed till when it bad grown to such 
agigantio aiae oovering the whole ground giving hope * 
a^ ahelter to the weary maaaea oppressed sod sup- 
praasad by oenturies of foreign rule. 

To arouse • people who had for centu¬ 
ries been uv.' <f foreign domination, emss-** 
culsteii, dishonoured, demorolized, hypnotized, 
to re-Vitalize auch a people is indeed a giant 
task ; and for that, says the writer, not 
only untiring work but alto silent meditation 
to recoup the latent energy is necessary. 
He then quotes Sri Kalidas Mukhopadh- 
yaye who wrote in the Qdbodhan thus; 

If there is no silent prepsrstiou behind the hum¬ 
drum life of action, then the hfe-foroe of a nation will 
become dned up, and may fail to the ground. It is 
for this reason Bsnkiroohandta has propagated the 
ideaa of service to the nation as the highest ideal and 
carved out in his works cbsraotors of sli-renouncing 
Bsnyssis, whose nnostsatatiaus preparations to 
aohiWe the sad have produoad voloaoio energy in the 
natiomd life of the country . The dream of 
Bankimohandra was materisllsed in Ramsknshna, lu 
whoae tilenl preparatloa waa found the footing for the 
revival of the national hopea and aaplnitions, for the 
vaoeratioa for the religious and enltural greatness of 
India. In short Roinsktishiia has become a aymbol 
for all that b great and glorioua in the paet, and all 
that a nation nan aspire for in the fuiure. When at 
inlsrvnls such a man appears in a nation’s history, 
who oentralizes in his pemo all the hopos sad aspira¬ 
tions of a people that man ie called the true lepre- 

setballve of the people.. There wgre three great 

tesuReelions in the laet part of tpe nineteenth century 
—in leltgioD, Utssatura, and politics: in the midst of 
an toSH stands Uis cahn and ssrsne sool ofRama- 
fcrishna sa the ioapirer, Thsakeve three nnaiawnoea 
have helped the nation in Ue onwmd prognea, and for 
this tasaon Bamskrbbna is ealled the pioneer of 
Indian nntional movement. Bb meditation waa not 

for saiash tttda, hot for the reftnetatiott of the nation. 
Thatanasgyt oonoentratad in hb eibot moditaiinns 

hM takan up the dy nande fom ^ Bwand VivAanaafok 


Samskridma had tnitlatad Mst foie tha te sawwn 
•f power not for Ids own anlvntion. hot for thn 
anlvstion of the astion as a whole. Tivekanaada 
baa made it olsar on many occasions—‘Brotban, 
our Master bad come for the hensfit of humanity , 
nt large; I too have spilt my blood drop by 
drop io doing bis work. All of you too will 
have to do we same.’ 

The ohief thing required to facifitata the expini- w 
tation of a nation b Bretiy to deatroy tha anily 
of the people and secondly to show them as a 
most contempUbie and uncouth pcopb hefon other 
nations, so that they may not get any aympaUiy 
from outside. While trying with one hand to 
create dboord and distmity, among the different 
elements of the nation, propagandn wns going 
on telling the world that Indbns sro the mod • 
barbarous people, without any remarkabb • 
literature or culture, with contemptible ways of • 
social organization; and English nation has corns 
to India SB a bcaven-smt messenger. 

When this is the condition even toddy 
what to say of fifty years ago, when the 
nation was still lying unconscious under 
stress of foreign yoke Therefore the 
resposibility of Swami Vivekantuda was 
greater as the work of all pioneers is. 

That giant of a man at once set up to work 
to organize and unita the peopie by inspiring 
them with hopes and courage by showing the 
immortal greatness of their ralidon, and the 
glonous cuiture of the past. At the soma time 
he reshaped the world opinion on India by.bb 
inspinug pneentaiion of Indian problem. In the 
words of sbter Mivedita, ‘ Wbst Indb 
needed amidst the general dis-inlegration of the 
modern era was a rook where she could Ue at 
anchor, an authoritative utteranoe in wbioh riia 
might recognize her self,' Vivekananda bad again 
and again proclaimed to Indians that they ate 
not always to ait at the foreign feet: in religion 
‘we are the teachers to the world. We sbonld 
give them our Vedanta and learn from them 
their soience. It is only by thb give and taka 
way that we can ever hope to get the raspeot of 
other nations.’ 

Continues Sri Mhkhopadhysys: 

As a rsanlt of hb propaganda India rsoaivod 
rstpset nnd regard of tha world, and hearing hw 
glorioua ooltun from him many man and Womm 
of Europe and Amorim became qrmpathMcai 
towards India. India thus got hot own position 
nmong the oonity of oatraits as a te^ of 
hb work. 

Tha hypnotisad msn and womoa of India who 
wore taught to look ot Indb ood tbugi Todfoli 
with oontampt and omaldar the Bnropsaa eoiton 
as the highest stop of dviUzation, oow ot tha 
groaS intarest sbowa by Wsstemart for Indtaa 
culture as a rssult of Vivskaoonda’o ***~*ihgt 
benui to turn to thsb own too^ and think mow 
sonooaly of theic own ooitnro. Ihiit in tha wofds 
of Swassi Ahhedanondn «Vlvakananifo’s b • 
nationnl iBa\6,asnt. Even one of you amst foal , 
it a part of yonr naUooM Bfai* aw as Bataji 
Buhhas aaU in hb bock Iniim — 
Ttvataio aada was the 'foihtr ofMlib i 
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BRITISH WITHDRAWAL 
FRUM INDIA 

BriUtin's fntore role in Atie, la view of 
the treecfcr of power ' to India, »m 
(U acnaajb in the MiuuhtsUr Guardian. In 
a long editorial, the paper reierted to the 
irgnment that since the “ British adventnre *' 
is coming to an end in the Indian Ocean, 
die “continned possession of Maltya and 
Hong Kong, wiil hardly justify any major 
British comniitmeat in Eastern Asia.’' 

“For 150 years. Great Britain has 
pursued as active a policy in Asia as she 
has done in Europe", the ManchtsUr 
Guardian continued. “ But her concern 
with many regions in Asia, such as the 
Persian Gull, •Afghanistan, Tibet and Siam 
has sprung from one particular object— 
namely, the security of India. 

But with Great Britain freedom from acting aa,^ 
the trustee for India's interests, it is neoeaaaty to 
think out afresh what will be hereafter Britain's 
own interests in the Asiatic continent. A radical 
View is already being expressed that with Burma 
idid Ceylon likely to follow the example of India 
in emancipating themselves. Great Britain is 
ceasing to* be, in any serious respect, an Ariatio 
Power in the sense of being concerned with what 
is done in the great central mass of the continent. 

Interest in its periphery, the Middle East, will 
certainly continue, but it is argued that m ^he 
Indian Ocean, formerly the centre of British 
activity, the long chapter of British adventnre is 
being brought at last to a close, and the continued 
possession of Malaya and Hong Kong will hardly 
Justify any major Britidi commitment in Eastern 
Asia. 

The ManchtsUr Guardian added; 

These arguments are not merely of academic 
Interest; They may have practical oorecquenaea 
in ^ near future if Great Britain, in negotiating 
ths future treaties with India and Pakistan, is 
requasted by tbcae oeoatries to give s«y militsry 
gnaMntee for riaeir security. For, .if Great 
Britain is no longer an Aslatu Power, it will be 
eUlud< why eba should shoulder such a dangerous 
responaibulty. 

It may be urged that if the winding up 
of tlw Britiab poaition in India involved a 
daageroot loA of pmatige, Briiam sbonid 
kaat M« •b«, rc^xd the material 


advantage of bein^, freed from the coat 
and danger whldi her po|ltioii . there," 
bad involved. , ■/:! 

Britain's ooncern to.dlQr, itOHUr |e said, is with ' 
her position in tbs West, and if am oontlndts to 
putsua her traditional atant la titt Orient, or to > 
eeeume Giere her tradiBonid (Mtpatloaa, IflMie will 
weaksh and distract her in her aeafona. naaiae 
Home. An these and many otfaar aikuiuaiia nuurt' 
be advaoced. 

Yet, penuseive is tome of tbsm mn R aaay he 
hoped that if India, ahd indeed DaMaa add 
Ceylott alto seek to remain in .a epeoial relatkB' 
■hip with Great Britain,' this country will dof ’ 
give a discouraging reply. 

A decision to accept the r»ke of alBiDoi ' 
would be based not merely on the histort)' ' . 
cal connection of the countries with Britaifl 
but on considerations of pr^ent aadc:;;' 
future interest. 

The supreme interest of Britain is pstee, PaaeV ' 
is always 'threatened when a huge araa of Gw > 
world passca through a phase of revolution and 
such radioal ralitloal change th^^ it beeomsa a 
ballMDierd and invalid ragion atIBhing the agg^* 
salon and exciting the rivalriea of the neighbour¬ 
ing Powers. It is useless to ignore that dnearsak . 
region threatened to-day with an experienoe of (hit ' 
kind is the whole of tne Southsm part of the i 
Asiatio eontiuent which formed the Brtdsh 

Empire in Alia. 

For several decades, said the jonntsi, 
this has been sheltered end' wltbdrofrn 
from world conflicts by the Btitieh Power. 
The Governments in the different countries \ 
were stable. Now, in the process of time, 
Great Britain is transferring her power to 
the national parties which have grown Bp 
under our shelter. She does so * in no 
grudging spirit. 

One of the essential oonditiena for th^.mew; ' 
system in South Asia to sucoeed is that tbs 
natienaf parties should be given fully and 
genuinely all the rmponsibility to whiob they 
aspire. But with such large coneeqnencee banging 
on tha sucoess of the new Oovernroante—order oe , ' 
aoKidiy among a quarter of the rapulafeon of the , 
world—any etrengtheelng or aid which Great 
Britaitt oan with the general ootiseot oontfotte to 
provide, whether in defense or in twAmleal 
matters, ought uot to be withheld. 

Oontinuiog peaoe in SouGi Asia ia a benefit to 
the eountry for which a heavy prioe would not 
be too dear. It is with these eonriderstions in 
mind that Great Britein most deoide Hie terms 
of her future tresties with this two Indies. , She 
must deoide hho with the knowledge that bee 
own path to safety will He. ia the foture as In 
tte put. in the triiliagneei to take letaenalda 
rUks and, abova all, in orshtiag a world biA 
aidted tp her own snivival—a wond at paaM. 
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CALCUTTA AKb ENGLISH 
; LITERATURE 

C»lcott« his mmy tAemorlsti sf lasting 
; Msofistio^ with English literatnre. Mr. K. 
Moksrjse draws attention to Landor's lines 
on Rosa Aylmer embalmed in a tomb in 
.Calcntla. Writing in the New Review he 
'mentions other great fignres in English 
literatnre who have kid some sort of 
cdnnection with the city of palaces in 
India. Sir Philip Francis, well-known for 
his hostility to Hastings and better known 
' as the anthbr of the " Letters of Junins" 
remained in Calcutta for five years as one 
of the members of the Governor-General's 
Council from 1774. Thackeray was boro 
in Calcmta in 1881. Macaulay, the histo¬ 
rian and literateur, lived in Calcutta from 
1834 to 1838. Qishop Heber was 
Calcutta’s third Bishop. Lastly Calcutta 
wai associate(^]^ith Rndyird Kipling who 
dmcribed it as in a City of the 

. Dreadful Night. 

Calcutta also boasts of many notable 
Indian writers of English verse now known 
as Ittdo-English writers like Kasiprosad 
Gbose, Michael M. S. Dntt, Torn Dutt, 
Am Dntt, R. C. Dutt, Maomnbun Ghose, 
and Arabindo Ghose. Calcutta is also 
proud of its connection with Sir William 
janes who through the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal and his many valuable works and 
translations, did much to spread Indian 
thought In virtue of his ‘ Hymns to 
Indian Deities,' Jones also became the first 
of a class of poets, known later as 
Anglo-Indian poets, most of whom were 
connected with Calcutta at least by writing 
in Calcutta journals. 

“Tbs mcHt promioMit of tbme were probably 
Oapt David L«sier Kiohardmn (1S01.6S) and ' the 
BXWveUoua boy' Henry Vivian Uerozio (IBOl-Sl). 
Bsadnning hie wear in the Bengal Army of the Bast 
Ittcua Ooinpany, Riehardeon became reputed as a 
writer of clever verse, and through the in&ueuos of 
r' Maaaulay viaa i^rpalotad a Professor of Eogliah in the 
Oatouttn Pnaldanoy College when he iaduenoed two 
MoMsUona of Bensali atudenta. Called by sdme the 
- SeiWnal_Bprt of Modem India, Derotio not only 
p^riiahad poema litw Tk* Kabir of Januhtera, but 
eho axerted potent induenoe on Uw minds of hie 
Bengali pnpiii at the Ceteutta Hindu Coliege, He 
Hn buriM in the SonUi Park Street Cemetery, 
Oaiantta". 


, Of the others, Henry Meredith Paito 
(1796-1868) published two books of poema 
and contributed to magamncs in Calcittta, 

But the greatest name ever a^ciated 
with Calcutta is that of Rabindranath 
Tagore who was born there on May 7, 
1861 and died there on August 7, 1941. 

LORD MOUNTBATTEN 

" British statesmanship, wise, courageous 
and farseeing, had conceivably prevented a 
blood bath in India, arrested a world cala¬ 
mity and laid the foundation of what can 
yet become unity of Hindus and Muslims 
within the Commonwealth. ” says the 
Veteran Labour journalist Hannen Swaffer 
in the Sunday People, • 

' " Early in the war, Lord Louis Mountbatten 
won high fame lor his skilful prowess in 
•the naval battles off Greece and then 
surprisedly given supreme command of 
South East Asia command by Churchill 
earned the devotion of alt his men in Burma. 

“ Then when India seemed lost and civil 
war appeared imminent, Attlee chose him 
to succeed Wavell in Ne^ Delhi. 
Mountbatten mastered in a few toilsome 
weeks the details of an intricate problems 
and strove to heal the breach between 
Hindus and Muslims—in vain ", 

Partition was inevitable—a rich commer¬ 
cialised Hindosthan and an impoverished 
agricoltaral Pakistan from which 200 
million sterling was being withdrawn as 
were industries and trading establishments. 
But neither side agreed on the terms. 
Village arson and violence spread. 

“Lord Mountbatten conceived the plan 
of Dominion Status, while the scheme of 
British withdrawal was drawn up, rushed 
home with it, persuaded Mr. Churchill to 
stop his panic speeches, convinced 
Mr. Attlee—and India gave way." 


Books Tbs* Havz IsnuasasD Hat A' 
Symposium. Ba. l-S, 
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Hyderabad 

HVrmABAD NEGOTIATING 
COMMITTEE 

Negotiations between Hyderabad and the 
Government of India and the representa¬ 
tives of the two Dominion Governments, 
it is learnt, began en July, 11. The 
negotiations will cover a wide range of 
subjects like stand-stili agreements, retroces¬ 
sion of Berar and other territories including 
British administered areas. Intense activity 
has been going on in the State and the 
Nizam's Council of Ministers was in session for 
three days in succession It is understood 
conclusions have been reached regarding 
the attitude the Hyderabad Negotiating 
Committee should take towards the 
various issues. 

HYDERABAD STATE CONGRESS 
. The Working Committee of the State 
Congress which met at Sholapur from 
June 29 to July 1 adopted a resolution 
appomtii)g a Committee of actiop to study 
the situation from time to time and suggest 
to the working Committee steps to 
implement the political resolution passed 
at the last Congress session. 

The Committee condemned the seizure 
of copies of th*e resolution by the Govern¬ 
ment for printing presses without formally 
bannmg it and called upon to assert their 
basic right of carrying the message of the 
State Congress that Hyderabad must j<yn 
the Indian Union to every hamlet by 
widespread circulation of the resolution 

HYDERABAD STATE FORCES 

The Hyderabad Government, it is reliably 
learnt, is recruiting Pathans as regnlar other 
ranks for the Hyderabad State Forces 

Hyderabad is aiming at a target of 
2,000 Pathans. Preference is given to 
FatbaBs from die trans-bords tribes (Afridis, 
Mohmaads and Khataki} and to demobiliiad 
Patban soldiers of the Indian Army. 


Mysore 

FUTURE OF MYS6rE • ' 

" Paramountcy can neither be retained 
by the British Crown nor transferred to 
a new Government." said Sir A. fUma* 
swemy Mudsliar,' Dewan of Mysore, 
addressing on July 5 the joint session* of 
Mysore Legislature. 

The Dewan said. " Declarations have 
been repeatedly made by the Crotrn 
Representatives, Prime Ministers and CabiOt 
Ministers of Hii Majesty’s Government 
that Paramountcy would lapse when the 
British quit their responsibility for the 
administration of the country and diet 
rights of jurisdiction ceded to or assumed 
by the Crown could not be transferred. 
With the attainment of ifdpendence Jhy 
British India, whether inside or outside the 
British Commonwealth, the relationship 
which has hitherto existed between the 
Rulers of States and the British Crown 
will no longer be possibfe Paramountcy 
can neither be retained by the .British 
Crown nor transferred to the ^ew Govern¬ 
ment These statements and assurances 
are embodied m documents of highest 
importantce and in statements of responsible 
Ministers too numerous to mmtion. 

"I wish to make it clear, at the sense 
time, that the State of Mysore is determined 
not to allow any administrative chaos to 
follow-on this lapse of such Paramonntcy 
in Its administrative relations or arrange¬ 
ment with British India which have been 
brought about through the agency of the 
Crown Representative. In fact. His High¬ 
ness's Government has been invited te> enter 
into negotiations with British Indian leaders 
to arrive at, if possible, a standstill basts of 
agreement on several matters of mutual 
concern and interest which will lut during 
the interim period between the lapse of 
Paramountcy and the new arrsngemeitt 
either through federation or otherwise 
between the Domiflion Governments and 
the State " 



m 

Travancore 

•FUTURE OF TRAVANCORE ' 

Sir C. P. Ramiswim! Aiyar, Dewan, 
•ddrcAed ■ crowded meeting of bnsioess- 
UMb of the State and representativea of the 
Chamber of Commerce and members of 
tfaa public and also answered some 

questions, on Joljr 5, at the Council chamber. 

Sir -C- P. Ramiswami Aiyar contended that 
in the Indian Independence Bill Parliament 
supported fnlly all the points made so far 
on behalf of the Indian States deciding to 
become independent on the British leaving 
India. « 

Referring to the increasingly sound 

financial position of the State, whose 

revenues were mounting year after year, 
and analysing the resources of the States, 
be explained how eminently Travancore was 
best in hera^'nterests to remain so. 
Ha strejsed by means of statistics that just 
before the war, during the war and 
immediately after it Travancore always 

had a favourable trade balance, her exports 
always exceeding ‘ her imports and there 
was no possibility of the State suffering 
an account of any threjit of economic 
presanre. The Dewan made it clear that 
the Stats was deficient only m the 
matter of rice which she imported mostly 
from Sind, the Punjab and Burma the 
former being in Pakistan area. 

Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, concluding, 
said that Travancore by demanding 
independence did not want isolatior^ but 
freedom from internal interference and was 
always willing and ready for co-operation 
,in all matters of common interest. 

FOOD SITUATION IN TRAVANCORE 

A Government note says; It has come to 
the notice of Government that an impression 
prevails among certain sections of the 
public that the recent cut in the sire of 
ration is due to the non-supply of rice 
by the Government of India, consequent 
on Travancoie's non-participation in the 
Constituent Assembly. Government wish 
to make it perfectly clear that this 
iapieasloo is absolutely incorrect. 


Baroda 

BARODA RULER 

H. H. the Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda, 
accompanied by the Maharani end Prhtee 
Sayaji Rao arrived in Bombay on July 6 
from Karachi by plane. 

The Maharaja who waa away for about 
four montha, spent two months in die 
U.S.A. where be undertook e tour of 
industrial plants, particularly those engaged 
in cotton, tobacco and chemical production. 

The Maharaja returned to London in the 
last week of May where be contacted 
British Political leaders. 

STATES ATTACHED TO BARODA 
It is understood that the Barode State 
has informed the Rulers of the States 
attached to Baroda State that on the lapse of 
jParamonotcy these States will be free 
from attachment. These States have 
thereupon decided to form their own 
administrative group and to join the 
Gujarat States Group. The Gujarat' 
States have, on their part, decided tb 
admit these States in their Group. 

• 

Kashmir 

BONUS FOR WORKERS 
Under a scheme recently sanctioned by 
Hia Highneas'a Government, workers in 
silk factories at Jammu and Kashmir will 
be entitled to bonus. Henceforth, workers 
in private silk factories will get one-fourth 
of their total earnings during the year as 
bonus, while those in the Government silk 
factory will get one-twelfth of titeir 
total earnings. 

Cochin 

WORKING DAYS IN COCHIN SCHOOLS 
The Government of Cochin have ordered 
that hereafter the mfninum number of 
working days in a year in all the educa¬ 
tional inatitntioDS of the State tiiaB be 
200. This effected by cancelling all 
Amavaaal holidays and by ordering that 
if under any circumaianai a hoBday !■ 
declared, tim eaauing Seturdqr wttt te a 
working day. 


iHB INDIAN 



Gwalior 


mDiAK 

Jaipur 



RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT ' 

It i* vndwiitood that in ponuanee of 
the annonoceinent by His Highness the 
Maharaja of Gwali'v that Responsible 
Government nnder his aegis is bis goal. It 
is learnt, that a Constitutional Reforms 
Committee will shortly be appointed to 
nuke recommendations to implement this 
policy. . Tne pregent Council of Ministers 
arfll be reconstituted to include substantial 
non-oftcial elements like the representatives 
of the State Congress, Harijans and other 
interests. These proposals made by 
Mr. M. A. Srinivasan, Vice-President of the 
Executive Council, Gwalior, are understood 
to have been welcomed by the State 
Congress and other parties. 

Maharaja of Gwalior is keenly interested 
alike in the industrial as well as tlje 
political and economic progress of the 
State. Under his guidance, the Government 
had prepared schemes for hydra-electric 
development, industrial expansion and soil 
‘reclamation in the State. 

Patiala 

MAHARAJA ENDORSES PATEL'S 
STATEMENT 

The Maharaja of Bikaner on July 9, 
warmly welcomed the statement of policy 
issued by Sardar Vallabhai Patel on his 
assumption of office as member in charge 
of the newly created States Department 
and appealed to his brother Princes to 
'* grasp die hand of friendship which has 
thus spontaneously been extended by 
(he- Congress". 

Bahairalpar 

CANAL EXTENSION 
A iMw canal extension prr^t which 
will link the tail of pld Abbasia canal 
with the taS of Mindiin Branch has been 
ta^ in hand. The Project, when 
completed, Is expected to inignate 40,000 
ncree of waste land it the first stajge of 
the scheme. 


JAIPUR STATE SERVICE 
The rates of pagr of inferior servaois in thf V 
Jaipur State Service have ■ been revised, 
involving an extra cost of Bs 3}^' IsMM 
rooghly. 

The salaries of the clerks employed In 
the government offices have aieo. been, 
revised at an ' increased annttal cost 
Ri. 93,000 to the Government. ‘ ..v 

Compulsory primary education baa 
introduced in the ire a within the Mnnidpil y' 
limits of Pilani in Jaipur State. 

Munshi Jai Dev Singh has be|ia>'^^ 
appointed Senior Member of the 
of Revenue. 

Kolhapur 

PAY COMMISSION A 

Kolhspur Durbar has d^ded to appoint 
a Pay Commission to examiue the scslct !. 
of pay and allowances and the conditicM;| 
of service of all classes of employeetr 
non-official expert will be the Preaidettt td v; 
the Commission and two membera of 
Commission will be nominated by 
Praja Parishad. The terms of the r^mWilf'^ 
of the Pay Commitilon include aW,’ 
examination of the Retrenchmeniry 
Committee. . 

V ' 

Eaatern States 

EASTERN STATES TO JOIN 
CONSAMBLY 

Tlie rulers of the Eastern States haytyj 
decided to join the Indian ConstithetU.: ' 
Assembly. Annonncing this. decision M v; 
the meeting of the council of Rulers of 
Eastern Slates, at the Great Eastepg Hotel, ^ 
Calcntta on July 8 the Rnler of * fisndh, ' 
President of the Council of Rnlers add y, 
that the decision of the Eisteni States to 
send their representatives to the ConstitSent : 
Assembly aroald be based on the gmteral ; 
Onderstsnding on fnndemental pfopoN- 
fions reached between the two Negotiating 
Committeee and recorded by tho 

CoBstitoent Assembly, 




(O) 

U. S. A. 


Ceylon 

: , EQUAL RIGHTS FOR INDIANS 

Fre<S India and free Ceylon aa members 
u-'of the Asian Relatione Conference should 
think now in terms of Asian unity and 
recnirnise the just rights of Indian settlers 
. in Ceylon, said Mahatma Gandhi whose 
: tworld figure has been helpful in settling 
: linany difficult problems. His inspiration 
^Mid guidance will be at the disposal of 
^bdd) the countries for solving problems 
facing India and Ceylon at the present 
mome^nt," observed Mr, V. V. Girl, India’s 
Representative-Designate to Ceylon in an 
interview ^ to the United Press of India 
on June 20. 

Problems of ceylon, he said, relate 
principally to equal citizenship rights for 
Indians whoshad made Ceylon their home. 
Gandhiji and ^||indit Nehru had made it 
quite clear that they wanted for Indians 
■tfiere nothining more than equal citizenship 
. rights with the Ceylonese and in this 
connection they had strongly advised the 
Indian settlers there to identify themselves 
in all matters with Ceylonese and forget 
double citizenship. “ I am spre," he added, 
" that the Ceylonese do realise that Indian 
workers have done a great deal in exploiting 
resources of Ceylon to the advantage 'of 
Ceylonese and as such they have every 
right to expect equal rights and good 
teUtions at their bands." 

South Africa 

BOYCOTT OF INDIAN TRADERS 

Attempts to boycott Indian traders in 
the Transvaal seem to be dying out and 
there ia no indication that any Indian 
merchant has been forced ont of business. 

^’Any suggestion that Indian traders 
would leave the Transvaal because of the 
boycott is ridiculous'’, said Dr. Y. M. 
>1^00, President of tihe Transvaal Indian 
Congi^. 

„"Tno law restricts Indian freedom of 
lianmineitt and makes it iihposaible for 
to leave the Province of their birth,” 
U added. 


ALIENS IN U. S. A. 

The fate of 30 Indians who are alleged 
to have entered the United States illegally, 
and are now threatened With deportation, will 
be decided shortly when a special Aliens 
Bill is submitted to Congress after appeals 
to Senators and Congress-men. Some of 
the Indians have been living in America 
for over 20 years. 

A deputation of three Indians went to 
Washington recently to appeal to the 
authorities. Senators and Coogress-men 
were approached as well as Mr. M. Asaf 
All. the Indian Ambassador. 

The Indians were informed that the 
Immigration Commissioner had decided to 
postpone their deportation, pending the 
"diaposal in Congress one way or another 
of a Bill which would legalise the status 
of any alien who had lived in the United 
States for at least seven years and had' 
been of good moral character." 

Burma 

BURMA IMMIGRATION ACT 

Negotiations between India and Burma 
are likely to be opened at high level in 
the near future for modification of the 
recent Burma Immigration (Emergency 
Provisions) Act to remove as far aa 
practicable from the point of view of the 
Indian Government. 

It will be recalled that the Bnrma 
Immigration Act, which waa passed in 
June last, impoted certain restrictions oil 
people trying to go to Barma from India. 
Hie reactions of the Government of India 
to this Act were conveyed to the Bnrma 
Government through the India Govemmentl 
repreaentatlve in Rangoon. The Burma 
Goyt..iiinent has now eiqiressed its wdlliftgs 
ness to explore way* and menis for 
solQlion of (he problem on a long-term bams. 
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Questions of Important 


SARDAR PATEL’S ASSURAKCE 
TO PRINCES 

Sirdu ValUbbiu Patel hat, io the 
coarse of the iollowiag Statement, appealed 
to soch of the Indian states as have not 
already joined the Indian Constituent 
Assembly to do so. 

The States have alre^y aooepted the basic 
priiwiple that |br defenoe, foreign affairs and 
oommuDicatioQS thev would ooroe into the Indian 
Union. We ask of them no more than aooesaioa 
on these three subjects in wbioh the common 
interests of the country are involved. In other 
mattena we would scrupulously respect their 
autonomous existence.’* 


** There appears a great deal of mis*undei«tand< 
litg about the attitude of the Congress towards 
the States. 1 should like to make It clear that 
it is not the desire of the Congress to interfere 
in any manner whatever with the domestic 
affairs of the States. They are no enemies of 
the Princely Order, but, on the other hand, wish 
them and their people, under ' this aegis all 
prospOTity, oontentment and happiness. Nor would 
ft be my policy to conduct the relations of the 
new Departm^t with the States io any manner 
which savours of the domination of one over 
the other. If there would be any domination it 
would be that of our mutual interests and 
welfhre. 

** We have no ulterior motive or selfish interests 
to sesve. Our common objeorive should be to 
ttod«rsiand each other’s point of view and (K>rae 
to dedsions acceptable to all and in the best 
intarei^ of the country. With Uiis object, 1 
propose to explore the poeeibUity of eseooiating 
with the admmistratioa of the new Department 
a Staading Committee repremitative of both the 
Btalee and Britidt In^a. 

. **Ws aft at" a moatentoue stage in the history 
of India, By common endeavourl we can rdie 
the country to a new greatness whale lack of 
unity will expose us to fresh oelnmiries. I hope 
the In^an States will bear in that the 

alternative to eo*operario& In the general interest 
is anarefay and dbaos whkfa will overwhelm great 
Sad wnali In a oommon ndo if we are unable to 
fld tngathtr la the minimum vt ootthnos tasks. 
Xel aoi the Mature ^ genscatioa oinee ns for 
hariai had Hift e pp or fe t o Hy bat faBsd to turn 
is to ow muinal aavantags. 


CHARTER OF RIGHTS OF MINOftiTIES' 
MMlkna Abul Kilitm Azid, afootSpB 
Member in the Interim GovennOent, in* it 
statment on Jane 2S referred to the 
apprehenaion of ffiinoritiea both io the 
Indian Union and the leceding ereae 
folloeriny the acceptance of the British pUtt 
of Jane 3. and saggeated a joint meeting 
at the earliest opportnnity, of reprekentt- 
tives of the two Conatitaent Aeseuibliee. 

He Said: 

The acoeptaaoc by bpth the Congress and the 
Muslim lieagae of the British pUn of Jons S 
brings to a olosc the sorry record of’ the recent 
communal strifes. Whatever hal|(|happeQ^ bcfm 
aud up to the acceptance is now a matter of 
the PMt. • , 

**I am aware that there ktc glaring defeote hi 
this plan, but in the exlstlu ciroumstaaoss tbsiw 
was no other alternative. Irae fSot that It has 
ended a problem whose esseatud for 
progress should in itself make ue pause and 
turn our eyes from the past towards the future. 
The plan of June 3 is now a settled foot. 
division of Bengal* and the Punjab has alu bsea 
carried out according to its terms. Onee tho 
people and their representatives have taken a 
decision, it would be great mistake to oontloiio 
to brood over the past and try« to reopen 
questions and reintooduoe unoerUI&ty, bitterosii 
and oonfiiot once again. 

**The wisest course today is to focus all odi 
attentiou upon the ture and try to baQd anew 
eonditions of safety, peace and progress Ibr all 
the communities concerned. It is utifbittioahl 
that ootnmuaal bitterness should have somewhat 
marred the victory of Indian nationrlism at ,thi 
momrat of its triumph. Kevertbeteoi, oq one csb 
dany that India has achieved her &aedi^ ttodir 
eonditions which have no parallel in hiitoiy. Ottr 
sorrow and grief because of tbe communal, tangle * 
should not blind us to the faot that a new «i(h 
is opeidag out for India.*’ • 

. The mioorities qaeetioa, he nid, reqoit'et 
to be treated with calm aod wise atates- 
maosbip. Minorities’ in the aeceding areah 
•re.fall of apprehensions for their fotSto. 

“i am oonfident that, an £k aa th. Ohin til 
India la ooaoerned, it adll tiant ita eto 

Mdy with juatisa but with genaroiity. T Snnly 
bewava tbe authoritiaa in tha aaoading araaa wffi 
adopt the Mune attitude tpwnida tha mhutiltiM 
tom. ' ' 
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. utterances 

. • 

Sm RADHAKRISHNAN ON PARTITION 

• 

Sir Sarvipille RaAakrishnao, Vice- 
Cbaacellor of the Benarea Hiado Universitjfc, 
laying the foondation-stone of the Besant 
Centenary Hoatel, Madras on July 1 said: 
"The scheme for the division of the 
coantiy is a greet triumph for British 
poiiticai acumen The Solomon-litce decision 
to divide the country and to give to each 
of the two parts the status of a Dominion 
received enthusiastic support of Mr Churchili 
and his followers.” Sir Sarvapalle added' 

U our loaden soquissoad in the deoiaion owing 
to preaaaro of ourounutanoea, it is beoauso tho 
policy of aepuate alootorates has had its natural 
outooms in separata states Hr Churchill who le 
■upportiog the Uarahall Flan for a joint aoooomio 
aehema of recoverjr of Europe and who wante 
nnifloation in Eusope wants disruption in India. 
Separation by religion is separation by history This 
la a dangerous dq^ine It may be that the British 
ate not diahan£^nd that they insist this pnnoiple 
with a ijeeirs to buttress their own authority It may 
■werl be that some of them wanted to avoid the 
dangsraus unrest among the Muslims Whatever 
It ^ the result is as anticipated We hate one 
another more than we “ hate evil and injustue " 

Proceeding, Sir Sarvapalle deplored what 
he called the fiaaiparons tendencies m 
certain Indian States and said 

IsHd Listowel said that the British do not 
contemplate the Indian States to be lodepennent 
of thOBueoeesor Ooveroments They sre expected 
to join one of two Dominions Some of them 
aaem to annex glory in declaratioas of mdepen- 
dence If the British are obliged to leave the 
country owing to the storm and colossal rssistaocc 
of the Indian MatiODal coogress, when its non 
viotait struggto has brought India and to the 
of libarty, whm tho Congrees hae invited 
the States to thare the'pnvUegee and reeponst- 
bilitiei of freedom, it is preferable to be 
aubordmate to Britain than exercise co ordinated 
authority m the Indiao Union The Indian 
Ftlboee when they accepted the Cabinet Flan, 
agtaed to eurrenoer to the Centre oontrol of 
defence oommunicstiona and foreign affaire—the 
Centra in which they will be adequately represented. 
Tbs Conetitneot AseemUy Im no desire to 
tDterfera srlth the ioteroal affUn of the State If 
tba BrttlBh Ooverament directly or mdireoUy 
saeouragee any of these Prinoea, even while 
Vaiamoontoy ia in opteation to iaolata themaelves, 
tb a ra will be furtfam dlaintegratian. The final 
•uuahig an of the reaulta of BritUi role in 
India would then ba that Qnat Britain found 
I n dia atmng, ausploioae and dnunitad and lefet 
hat wank, poor, brqtIHi, ditonited. 


of the Day' 


GANDHIjrS GWEP 
Speaking at New Delhi oa June 23 
Mahatma Gandhi aaid: 

“ Tbia divnion of India with aub-dlWaoa 
of provinces puts ns oa our mettle. The 
papers today talk of a grand ceremonial to 
take place in London over the diviaon of 
India into " two nations " which were only 
the other day one nation. What is there 
to gloat over in the tragedy ? 

“We have hngggd the belief that though 
we part, we do so at friends and brothera 
belonging to one family Now if the 
newspaper report is correct, the British 
will make of ns two nations snd that with 
a Bourish of trumpets. Is that to be the 
parting shot ? I hope not 

If the major partner is true to his salt 
the foreshadowed wisdom can be confounded 
'not in the shape of avoiding partition how¬ 
ever distiateful it might be, but by right 
behaviour on the part of the major partner 
by always acting as one nation, by refusing 
to treat the Muslim minorities as aliens «n 
their own home. 

This means a revolutionary leform in 
the religion of the major partner. Let ut 
not shut our eyes to the plain fact. The 
untouchables, the Scheduled classes are the 
target because they are the weakest point 
of Hinduism, One reads reports of 
Muslim League speakers bolding forth that 
the Scheduled classes in Pakistan can have 
separate electorates. Is thst to be a call 
for joining Islam of the Pakistan typef 
“I do not wirii to racall the talea of 
forcible convetaatione. But having heard 
so much from their own moutha, I shudder 
to contemplate the wont. What ia tin 
anawer to this fear or threat? 

'It ia ondonbledly that thare ehonld be 
no untondiability ediatsoever in Hindniam, 
no Schednled classea therefore in Indie, no 
caste divisians whateeoever in the eye of 
the law Hindus are sll one, no high or 
low. All the neglected classes, such as 
dw Schednled classes, the so-called 
aboriginal clttsaa riiould receive Riedel 
treatment Ut the matter of education. 
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Mu. JINNAH ON MINORITIES 

Mr. M. A. Jinnab, Goveraor-dcsigaate of 
Pakiatan, at a Press Conference at Delhi 
on July 13 assured the minorities in the 
Pakistan Dominion that they stould have 
protection with regard to their religion, 
faith, life, property and cnlture. They 
would, in all respects, be treated as 
citisens of Pakistan without any discrimin¬ 
ation, but they would also have the 
obligations of citizenship. The minorities 
would have to be loyal to the state and 
owe true allegiance to it. 

The same principle, Mr. Jinnah empha¬ 
sised, would ‘apply to the minorities in 
Hindnsthan. One could not have minorities 
disloyal to the state and sabotaging its 
activities. Every citizen must be loyal to 
his state.' 

Mr. Jinnah sincerely hoped that the 
relations between Pakistan and India would 
be friendly and cordial. Speaking for 
* Pa’kistan, he said there would be no want 
of goodwill. 


PROVINCIAL CONSTITUTION REPORT 

Direct election of Provincial Governors 
by the people on the basis of adult 
sufferage, a Council of Ministers to aid and 
advise the Governor in the exercise of bis 
functions, a Legislature consisting of the 
Governor and the Legislative Assembly 
with an Upper House if the Constituent 
Assembly members of the Province so 
decide, functional representation to Upper 
Mouse within certain limits and a 
provincial judiciary wherein Judges are 
appointed by ^e President of the 
FederaUon in consultation with the Chief 
Jastice of the Supreme Court, the Governor 
of the Province and the Chief Justice of 
the High Court of the Province are the 
main features of the Report on the 
principles of a model Provincial constitution 
presented to the Constituent Assembly by 
fihirdar ValiaMiai Patel on ISth Jnly. 


THE CONSAMBLV 

On July 14, at'New Delhi about 190 
old and 90 new members ssseipbled, for 
the fourth session of tile Constititent 
Assembly. The new members Signed the 
register at the rate of tard a minute.. The 
most applauded man was Dr. Arnbedimr, 
and the others who were cheered ineluded 
Sardar Baldev Singh, Sir A. Ramanwattii 
Mudaliar, Chaudhry Khallq-uz-Zamcn, 
Mr. Ismail Chundrigar, Mr. M. S. Aney/ 
Mr. Sreenivasan and Mr. Ismail Khan. 
The commercial opinion also found two 
champions—Mr. D. P. Khaitan and 
Mr. G. L. Mehta. 

N. W. F, JOINS PAKISTAN 

A communique dated July 20 ftom the 
Viceroy’s House says that the North-West 
Frontier Province has decUkd to join 
Pakistan. ^ 

About 50'49 per cent, of the* total • 
number of voters in the Province have 
voted for Pakistan. 

Following are the results of the N.-W. 
F. P. referendum: 

Valid votes for Pakistan: 2,89,244. 

Valid votes for India: 2,874. 

Majority: 2,86,370. 

Percentage of valid votes to electorate 
entitled was 50'99. f 

Valid votes cast in the last election 
were: 3,73,989. 

Total electorate entitled to vote in the 
referendum: 5,72,798. 

Therefore, votes for Pakistan were 50.49 
per cent. 

THE FATE OF SYLHET 

Sylbet has decided to join Pakistao, It 
is officially announced on July 13. * 

A Press note issued from the Viceroy’s 
House says; Following is the rSsnit of 
referendum in Sylhet district, Assam:— 

Valid voters for joining East Bengal 
2,39,619. 

For remaining in Assam 1,84,041. 

Majority 55,578. 

The percentage of valid rotes to total 
electorate entitled to vote was 77.33. 
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RE^T OF PARTITION OF BENGAL 

"The Uoiversitjr ii Ceicitta, the 
bl|gB«t of Indian Univeraities, will be 
Mrioofly affected by the partition of 
Bencal," remarked Mr. P. N. Baqerjee, 
, Vlce-Cfaencellor of the University, in an 
inteivieer dated Jane ^4 

• Of the 3,300 affiliated schools which 
were now under the University, approxi- 
mstely 1,200 schools would go to 
Pakietan and 300 might go to Assam. 
There would be only 300 schools under 
the direct supervision of the University. 

Mr Banerjee added that there were at 
present 116 colleges under the University. 
The partition of Bengal would affect 34 
colleges in the Pakistan zone Of the 
remaining 82 colleges, 23 might be 
included inCK Assam In that case 59 
colleges of West Bengal would remain 
'under the Calcutta University. 

TWO INDIAN STUDENTS 

Two Indian students have been granted 
associate memberships aif Sigma XI, 
national honorary research society ol 
Stanford University, California 

Associate memberships are given to 
candidates who have shown promise in 
scientific research, but have not, as yet, 
completed major research work. 

The two students are Ashraf Ali from 
Bengal and Vuppalapathy BaliaB from 
Madras, both of whom are doing research 
work in chemistry. 

HARIJANS STUDENTS IN MADRAS 

The Government have directed that with 
effect from the academic year 1947-48, 
10 per cent of seaU ui all educational 
imtitntions should bo reserved forHanjans. 
They have also informed the managements of 
aided secondary schools that they contem- 
^ale enforcing such' reservation as of the 
mmditiona for die grant of recognition 
under the Madras Edneauona! Rules. 


MONTESSORI TRAINING CENTRE 

Speaking at the inauguration of Arundale- 
Montessori Training Centre at Adyar 
Sir A. Lakhsmanaswami Mudaliar, Vice- 
Chancellor of the Madras Univeraity 
Dr. J. H. Cousins and others stressed the 
value of "Montessori” treining and the 
role that teachers trained in this system 
could play in the field of edocation. The 
function came off in the Headquarters Hall 
of the Theosopbical Society and Srimati 
Rukmini Devi presided. 

After invocation, the chairman welcomed 
the many educationists and others who 
had responded to the invitation to partici¬ 
pate m the function and said that the 
Training Centre was formed as a memorial 
to the late Dr. Besant whose centenary 
was to be celebrated in October next. It 
was easy to say that we should have 
good education but how could that be 
had without trained teachers and, naturally, 
institutions for training teachers? , 


ENGLISH IN C.P. 

The CP. Gabinet at its meeting held 
at Nagpur on July 12 decided to abolish 
immediately English ts t medium of 
instruction in Government High Schools in 
in the province. 

The effect of this decision will be that 
students who have entered High Schools 
this year will take their instmetian in their 
mother-tongue. 


APPLICANTS FOR GOVT. JOBS IN U.P. 

A Press communique issued by ffi« 
Education Department of the UP. Govern¬ 
ment says ihstwitb effect from January 2, 
1949, no male graduate who haa not 
obtained a diplonoa in aoelal aervioa 
awarded by the Government, will ordinaiilyt 
be eligible for recruitment to service under 
Government, local bodiea or Mdini 
or tecogoisad inaiitations. 
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INDIA AND WUVY COUNCIL 

Writing ftboat the fntara connection of 
Indie «ri& the Pri\r]r ConncU, the Allehebad 
fmi JwtrmU ceye: 

For over e century end e half, the 
Judical Comahtee bis interpreted the laws 
of the land and to a great measure monlded 
and shaped them Whatever happens, 
whether the connectton with the Judicial 
Committee is served or maintained, its 
decisions would survive as masterly exposi¬ 
tions of law by persons whose judicial 
knowledge was always vast and whoae 
impartiality was never in doubt. 

The impact or Rome is even felt today 
in the lives and institutions of the peoples 
of the countries with whom the Romans 
came into contact directly or indirectly. 
Similarly, we are not ashamed to confess 
the results of the impact of Britain on 
India would continue to be felt by out 
.countrymen for generations to come for our 
tjionghts and institutions have been 
influenced to a no mean measure by the 
laws and institutions of Britain, and the one 
institution through which Britain exerted this 
influence to a considerable extent, has been 
the Privy Council. Future generations of 
jurists and scholars would have to look 
to the decisicms of the board to discover 
the origin of institutions and principles of 
law that they may find in their own country. 

In view of the great part played by the 
Privy Council in interpreting and developing 
the laws of the land we can appreciate the 
senthnenti oi Dr. Jayakar when he says 
that, the end of its jurisdiction would 
'* cause a violent blow to the legal system of 
India.” 

LAWYERS’ COMMITTEE FOR 
J»AKISTAN 

A committee of leading Muslim lawyeis 
witii Dr. Khalifa Shujauddin, as Convener, 
has been set up in Lalmre to advise the 
Pakistas Omstiiueot Assembly on various 
iasaes and problems that may arise in the 
drafting iM a constitaUoa. 


Sir ALLADl ON STATES 
Sir Aliadi Krishnaswami uttmber 

of the Constituent AMambly and foitnw 
Advocate-General of Madras, after analysing 
the position of Indian Stales in the light 
of H. M. G,'s proposals said la 

the course of a statement on June '10 that 
there were only two courses open to'them 
—to enter into Constitutional relatiomhip 
with the Indian Union and become integral 
parts of Indian Union. No tertium (}Oiii'* 
was possible. 

The voluntary withdrawal of the Briilafa 
Power from India csnnot clothe the Indian 
States with an independent or international 
status which they never possessed and it 
is inconceivable that the U. N. O. or any 
other international organization would 
concede to them sdcb a status, he added. 

THE FUTURE OF •ERAR 
aPrime Minister Clement Attlee made it 
clear in the House of Commons that tbetis 
was nothing in the wording of the Indian 
Independence Bill to modify the complete 
independence and autonomy oi the 
Dominions of India and Pakistan which 
will come into ^existence on August 15 
Referring to Berar, Mr. Arthur Henderson, 
Under-Secretary ior India, said while Berar 
would undoubtedly dt Jure revert to 
Hyderabad, --the fact that ’-t was now 
administered entirely by the officials of the 
Government of India and the Central 
Provinces made it obviously necessaty for 
the Government of India to enter into 
discussions with the Nizam either to 
continue the existing arrangement or to 
replace the present set-up in the light of 
the legal position, 

MADRAS PUBLIC SAFETY ACT 
The appointment of an Advisory Conncii 
to report to the Government of the several 
cases of detention under the Maintenance 
of Public Order Act, is officially announced. 

The Council will consist of the Hon. 
Mr. Justice Shahabuddm (Chairman), Mr. K. 
Rajah Aiyar, Advocate-General, and Mr. T. 
R. Venkatarama SastrL 



• Insufancd 


INDIAN INSURANCE COMPANIES 
At • geitare of goodwtll Ww^'dt Indian 
Imartnec Companiet the Government of 
Indie, have given the Indian Insurance 
Anociation of Bombay the entire marine 
intarance for goods they import into India. 

Recently, the President of the Indian 
Inwrance Association drew attention to the 
fact that nen-Indian Companiet had always 
enjoyed a preponderant share of the 
available general insurance business in this 
country With numerical majority on local 
tariff associations they had contrived to 
nunipnlate tariff policies to consolidate 
Bieir own position and hamper the growth 
of Indian Insurance. 

The Central Government are said to be 
impressed with the peculiar position which 
Indian Insur^e Companies occupy. As 
a tesult of arrangements with Japan they 
are importing eighty million yards *of 
textiles. The Government have placed 
with the Indian Insurance Association the 
marine policy for the entire imports from 
Japan. The total value of the goods from 
Japan are estimated at sjven crores of 
rupees The Association is expected to 
distribute the business to its members 
This is the first time that Indian Insurance 
has received direct support from the 
Government of India and the gesture is 
appreciated by the companies. 

CATTLE INSURANCE SCHEME 
The appointment of an expert com¬ 
mittee including actuaries and insurance 
experts is now under the consideration of 
the Indian Council of Agricultural Research, 
to collect data for evolving a scientific 
basis of Cattle Insurance and for formulat- 
inf a scheme applicable to India. 

Cattle Insurance, though common in 
ofter advanced countries, is practically 
nilimbwn 'in India Such insurance is 
considered essential for encouraging the 
breeding of better types of milch cattle and 
for the development of dairies in 
tvei erew. 


INSURANCE LAWS IN INDIAN 
DOMINIONS 

The probable effects on Insurance ae 
the result of the division of Indh into two 
Dominions were discussed by the annual 
general meeting of the AMociation of 
Indian Insurance Offices held at Calcutta 
on June 30. 

The President, Mr. S. C Roy, speaking 
on Insurance Law said: " It would be 
the height of folly if the two Dominions 
follow their own policy and enact their 
own laws with regard to Insurance business 
in their respective territories. Companies 
registered in Hindusthan should be allowed 
unfettered operation in Pakistan area with¬ 
out further compliance with Pakistan law 
and viie versa —The present Indian 
insurance Act, received support from both 
the Congress and the League, I would 
therefore, suggest that the same Indian 
Insurance Act should be adopted by both 
the Dominions and that Insurance should 
be a central subject with the Dominions.'* 

Mr. Roy emphasised the desirajiility of 
making a full declaration of policy in this 
regard at the earliest opportunity. 

ATOM BOMB DAMAGE NOT 
INSURABLE" 

Atom bomb damage will not be subject 
to claims from insurance compaides, 
Scandinavian insurance representatives 
decided at a Conference in Oslo. 

The Conference agreed that such damage 
will be considered as "an* act of God" 
or " force majeure " 

HEALTH INSURANCE FOR WORKMEN 

Questions relating to medical care of 
workmen in connection with the scheme of 
health insnrance pending with the Central 
Government now, was discussed by 
Mr. A. B Sfaetiy, Minister for PnbUc 
Health, with Major Lloyd Jones, Deputy 
INreetor-General of Medical Service! 
la Madras on July IS. 



Tmde anil Finance 


HINDU CAPITAL IN PAKISTAN 
"The fist etep ie tiie development ol 
the economics of PekisUn is to srrest the 
flight of Hinda capitsl from the zones of 
north-vrest lodii,” said Prof. Mohammed 
Hasmn, an economist and member of the 
Pakistan Constituent Assembly, discussing 
the possible economic and political ttends 
in the-Pakistan areas in New Delhi. 

"The Mnslim League is much concerned 
with the welfare of the minorities in 
Pakistan and Mr, Jinnah has perhaps 
shown it more in private than in public," 
he continued. " It is high time the 
League high command pre-occupied as it 
is with political problems, should assure 
the minorities that it will be worth while 
to stay where they are rather than emigrate 
in panic." • 

He pointed out the disastrous results ol 
such hasty evacuation, especially the 
consequent economic ruination of the 
evacuees themselves, as well as of the 
land. "Of course, as far as Pakistan 
is concerned, we cannot afford to have 
any gap* in our economy. We shall 
require large capital and we are ready to 
give preference to Hindus for investmeut," 
he said. 


JAP SILK FOR INDIA 

A member of the Indian Trade Delega¬ 
tion to Japan said that India will boy at 
least one million pounds Japanese raw 
silk in 1947. 

Mr. Panalal Maneklal Chinai told the 
United Press of America that the deal 
will probably be arranged through Allied 
Headquarters. He said India's silk 
requirements this year totalled two ifltllion 
pounds, but purchases from Japan had' to 
be cut down due to imports from China. 
He said India wiliNpw for the silk more 
or less on a barter bm with raw cotton. 
He said'100 silk looms have been offered 
for tale to India and that India might 
go in for them because of Am lack of 
looms in the country. 


DIVISION OF ASSETS 
■AND4.IABILITIES 

The Partition Committee is fairly ’btt^ 
collecting the data regarding assets and 
liabilities of the various department. The 
general principle seems to have been- 
agreed upon that* there should be' no 
physical transfer of assets from one zone 
to another except those which are of a 
movable character and intended for 
servicing purposes as in the railway. But 
the main question of division of liabilittes 
has not yet been touched upon. 

Out of the total public debt including 
railways of Rs 1,700 crores, the bulk of 
bond and security-holders are in the 
Dominion of India. Only about Rs 35 
crores worth of securities are held in 
Pakistan according to infornagion collected 
by the Reserve Bank of India., 'The 
question therefore, arises regarding the 
^sis on which liabilities will be divided 
and that guarantees will be afforded by 
the Pakistan Government for the bond¬ 
holders in India. 

It seems thSt the Muslim League is 
claiming that both the Dominion Govern¬ 
ments ate successor Governments and 
therefore, suggest both the Dominion 
Governments should jointly guarantee 
bond-holders. Of course, the Pakistan 
Dominion's guarantee will relate only to 
that portion of the liabilities which was 
allotted to Pakistan. 


DOMINIONS WILL HONOXJr DUES 
Apprehension has been expressed in 
certain quarters that difficulties may be 
experienced by supplies of stores sad 
services to the Central Government in 
realizing soph of their dues as will be 
onUtanding at the time when the two 
dominion Governments begin to funcdan 
and In enforcing their rights under contracts. 
Such apprehension, says a press note, is 
entirely without fonndation. 
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Women’s Page 


WOMEN'S 90LE IN FUTURE INDIA 

Mr*. Vij»y*li>k<hml Pandit Atnbaswdor- 
deaiKhate of Raa«a, wtd at Bombay on 
Jnly 14 that her task as the Ambassador 
o( India to a foreij^n people, was rather 
sUfficnlt She expressed the hope that she 
wonld be equal to the task 

Mrs Vijayalakshmi Pandit, who was speak- 
ixif) at a reception given to her by over 
80 women’s organisations of Bombay, 
added • “ All our energy and strength 

should be canalised in a useful channel 
so that we could all unite to build a 
strong and powerful India, which would 
take Its rightful place in the comity of 
nations ” 

“ The days when we merely talked and 
harangued have gone", she said "Mere 
words have tggo meaning for us to-day. 
We haye to transform everything we said 
before into action Let us, therefore, not 
waste our time any longer in taking 
aimlessly in air, hut let us all unite in 
constructive activities to build a new India, 
where everyone will be usefully employed, 
fed and clothed We haye loosened the 
fetters that chained us so long, and with 
the dawn of freedom, every Indian must 
fee) the glow of freedom, so that he may 
face the future, however dark and fearful 
it may be, with courage and fortitude and 
full of hope " 

Mrs Vijayalakshmi Pandit referred to the 
part played by Indian women ,in the 
national struggle and said that women in 
this country under Mahatma Gandhi's 
guidance had shown to the world that they 
were capable of fulfilling their domestic 
obligations as well as playing an equally 
important role in the national struggle for 
the achievement of the country's freedom 
and independence "They will, in future, 
have to taka more and more part in 
constructive and nation-building activities, 
•ttd be equal to any task that may be 
eonferted upon them by our own National 
Government in a democratic and free 
India ", she added. 


UPLIFT OF WOMEN 

Addressing the members of the Women’s 
Indian Association at Madrm Srinw^ 
Karaaladevi and Mrs. Afflmu Swaminatbatt 
stressed the need for Indian women to 
take more interest in social offairs and to plqr 
their part in the progress of the cotintty 
property The meeting was held on Jnly 
10 at Lady Muthiah Cbettiar High School, 
when Mrs Ammu Swaminathsn ioaugnrsted 
the Purasawalkam Branch of the Women’s 
lod.ian Association Srimathl Rohmini 
Lakshmipatbi, former Minister of Madras, 
presided ^ 

Speaking on the occasion, Srimathi 
Kamaladevi dwelt at length * on the work 
done by the All-India 'Women's Associa¬ 
tion, of which the Women's Indian 
•Association was the Madras branch. She 
said that while other countries were giving 
proper place for women in the national 
affairs, in India the women's movement 
had not yet become what it should be; 
Srimathl Kamaladevi said that education 
was the remedy for women suffering from 
evils of seclusion 

Proceeding, Srimathi Kamaladevi said that 
unfortunately there were limitations to 
women's progress, the biggest hurdle being 
the family and care of Children Women, 
however, should realise their responsibilities 
and begin to be the earning members in 
their families, 

Mrs ASAF ALTS WARNING 

Mrs Amna Asaf Ali, President, Delhi 
Provincial Congress Committee, in a state¬ 
ment dated Jnly 12 says; 

"Muslim Leaguers have forfeited the 
righkato remain in the Constituent Assembly. 
As arch agents of an anti-Indian political 
party they will not function as its fifth 
column. Disloyal to Indian nationalism, 
their role in free India will be that of 
aliens bent upon dism{^iog Indian unity. 
The Constitomit Assembly, therefore, ehoiud 
ban their entry and order a re-election mi 
the joint electorate principle. 






BDITORS' STANDINO COMMITTEE 


The Standing Committee of the All- 
India Newxpaper Editors' Conference met 
on July 10, It and 12. Mr. Devadas 
Gandhi, the • Managing Editor of the 
Hindmum TimeSt presided. 

On July'10, the Committee heard and 
discnssed the reports of , the Provincial 
Conveners. In the evening the Viceroy 
had an off-the-record talk with the Com¬ 
mittee on the political developments, and 
answered questions put by the Editors. 

On the 11th the Committee discussed 
the position in Bombay, and matters 
relating to the working of the Central Press 
Advisory Committee. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Dr. John 
Matthai, and Mr. S. N. Majnmdar, Secretary 
of the Information Department, joined the 
members at lunch, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
spoke to the Editors informally for over 
an hour, answeting questions, and explain- 
fng some of the recent political moves in 
their fuller perspective. 

The next day the Conimitte discussed 
the position of the Press in the Punjab and 
also codes and conventions governing the 
publication of news and comments regard¬ 
ing communal disorders. 

OWNERSHIP OF NEW'SPAPERS IN FRANCE 

No shareholder will be allowed to hold 
more than one-tenth of a French newspaper 
company's capital in a Bill, introduced in 
the National Assembly and outlined recently 
by M. Pierre Bourdan, Minister of Inform¬ 
ation, becomes law. 

The Bill, be said, was designed to safe¬ 
guard public opinion from undue influence, 
among other things. Under its terms, 
(1) Every newspaper must, in future, be 
owned by a limited Company, (2) This 
Company must have at least ten share¬ 
holders. (3) A- shareholder cannot own 
more than one-tenth of the capital; and 
(4) nobody owning a predominant share in 
an industrial undertaking of oyer 10,000,000 
fiaada capital can be a stoebolder in a 
nearqMiper enterprise. 

■n.'- 
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DR. P. P. PoIaI for U. N. 

The appoiotmegt is anSonnced" of - 
Dr. P, P. Pillai, as India's Representative 
to the United Nations, at New York With 
the rank of Minister. 

Dr. Pillai was holding the appofaitment 
of Director of the Indian Branch of the • 
International Labour- Office, New Delhi. . 
He was Chairman of the Commissialn 
which the International Labour Organisattan 
sent out early this year to Asia to study, 
labour conditions there and prepare the 
ground for the forth-coming Asian Regional 
Conference. 

DR. LOKANATHAN 

Dr. P. S. Lokanathan, the Indiait '■ 
Economist, left Karachi on the 10th July 
by air for New York to attend the meeting 
of the U. N. Economic Commission (PsT 
Eastern Region) a( L4ft Succesy. 
Dr. Lokanathan will proceed to Shanghai 
in October next where be will work as ' 
Secretary to the Commisnion. 

MR. JINNAH GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF 
PAKISTAN 

The present Yiceroy of India, Admiral 
Lord Mountbatten, has been recommended 
as Governor-Genefal of India and Mr. M. 
A. Jinnah as Governor-Generaj. of Pakistan, 
the Prime Minister Mr. Client Attlee, 
announced in the House of Commons. 

MR. A. D. MANI 

Mr. A. D. Man!, Editor oi Hitavada 
shortly«visiting the U. K., and the U. S. At 
He has been asked, by the C P. 
Government, to examine the scheme of 
nationalisation of coal industry anti trsn^ort. 
both in the U. K. and the U. S. A. 

MR. K. L. PUNJABI 

An Indian Consulate-General will be 
opened in Batavia at the beginning of- 
August. The Consul-General will be Mr. K. 
L. Punjabi, who is now Indian Food 
representative in Batavie. 

MAHARAJAH OF VIZIANAGARAM 

Maharajknmar Sir' Vijaya Anand of 
Visianagaram bae renounced ble KoighthoUd,^ 
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TUBERCULOSIS 

Hmd^edt' of tabercutotis infieren in 
Fnncn have written to* two Paris doctors 
who claim the cure of 20,000 patients 
through a new treatment which thejr have 
perfected. 

The doctors, who^bave been cleared of 
the accusation that they were 'frauds’, say 
that in their injections they use setnm 
pbtained from the culture on treated 
jwtatoes soaked in glycerine, and they 
had had 30 per cent success. 

At their Paris cliniC) supported by 
voluntary contributions, they are being 
overwhelmed by new patients following 
the investigation by an official French 
medical body which has acquitted them 
of 'quackery' charges. 

The doctors state that their cures of 
patients in the early stages of the disease 
are as high< j 95 per cent., but in the 
more advanced stages they can only secure 
'20 per cent, to 30 per cent, of the 
complete cures. « 

ELEHlANTlASIS 

New hope (or elephantiasis, that dreaded 
tropical disease which is ^widely prevalent 
in Cochin, Malabar and south Kanara, 
comes from America. 

Scientists of the Western Reserve 
University report that treatment by a 
cyamine dye, used in photography as a 
colour sensitiaer, has given encouraging 
result. The dye is known in the 
University laboratory as "No. 863" and 
rats infested with filarial worms were 
almost invariably cured by it. Clinical 
trials on 27 elephantiasis sufferers at 
the school of Tropical Medicine, San 
Juan. Puerto Rico, it is stated, have also 
shown results, aldtough it will be months 
before it can be proved definitely that 
parent worms have been killed. 

HEART On»ATIOM 

A surgeon at a Tennessee Hospital 
took a man's heart in his band and 
"peeled it like an orange”. The operation 
ares dtaade and riricy but it saved the 
life of a NavM ex-acrvtomaa, John Bridges. 
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MADRAS raULtn COHmttMCB 
The Secretary, Health Ptopaganda Board 
writes: The Health Propaganda Board 
has proposed that a Confereacc be 
convened to consider the report of the 
Health Survey and Development Committee 
(Shore Committee's R^rt) and evolve a 
Health scheme for the l^esidency. It is 
the purpose of the Conference to bring 
togedier workers and others interested in 
health welfare work and give them an 
opportunity to discuss the problems, local 
and general, that have arisen in the actual 
working of health weliare schemes 
and suggest ways and means in the light 
of the recommendations of the Shore 
Committee Report. . 

RESEARCH ON COCONUT PRODUCTS 
The Indian Central Coconut Committee, 
it is understood, has on the recommenda¬ 
tion of a special Sub-Committee decided 
to conduct intensive research into a 
number of technological problems bearing on 
coconut. In this connection, the Committee 
has asked the University of Madras whether 
facilities are available in any of the college 
or institutions under the Unsverrity to 
undertake intensive research on coconut 
products. 

NUTRITION IN VANASPATl 
The Indian Institute of Science, Banga¬ 
lore, has taken up a major programme of 
animal-feeding experiments, human meta¬ 
bolism studios, and institutional feeding 
to find out the nutritive valne of 
l^anaspathl when fed to South Indians. 
The work will be done both in Bangalore 
and Mysore. 

CAUSE FOR COLD 

Got a cold f Then you may have caught 
it because yon were bad' tenapersd, says 
Dr. Harold Wolff, a Chicago doctor. 

If yon lose your temper, says Dr. Wolff, 
you set this chain in aerion: 

Your nasal air passages contract 
Your nasal membranes sarell a Iktk. 

Any germs that may be tuktag |» 
your nose get their ctosce. 
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POIT ovncs CASH CRTmCATES 

Pott Office enh eeftifieetea hive cM«ed 
to be inited eince the clnee ot buetaesi on 
June 14k lSM’7, Mjrs a Press Note. 

With effect from Jane 16, 1947, 

however, the mixmimnm limit of bolding 
of National Savings Certificates bf an 
indlvidaal (inclading the bolding in Caah 
Certificates, if any), hat been raised to 
Rs. 1$,000 and that for two holders 
jointly (incloding the bolding ih caah 
certificates il any) has been raised to 
Rs. 30,000. 

The period of non>enca8hability of 
National Savings Certificates of Rs 5 
denomination, issued on or after June 16, 
1947, has been fixed at one year from the 
date of parchase. 

For certificates of other denominations 
imued on or after Jane 16, 1947, the* 
period of non-eneasbability has been fixed 
at 18 months from the date of purdtase. 

. ' THE PUNJAB NATIONAL BANK 

. The decision of the Punjab National 
Bank—one of the leading banka of N. India 
—to sbj/t its Registered Office (Head 
Office) from Lahore to Delhi in view of 
the impending partition of the Punjab, was 
confirmed when the Lahore High Court, 
approved the resolution passed by the 
share-holders of the Bank 

INOO-COMMERCIAL BANK LTD. 

The Net Profit of the Indo-Commercial 
Bank Ltd., for the half year ended June SO 
after meeting Depositors' interest, establish- 
meat and other charges (subject to audit) 
is Rs. 3,72,279-9-1, whi^ together with 
last year's brought forward balance of 
Rs. 11,534-0-4, amounts to Rs. 3.83,813-9-5. 

RESTRICTION ON REMITTANCES 

In order to obviate the possibility of 
large remittances of capital from India to 
starling area countries, pending the negotia¬ 
tion of an interim agreemenr with HlilG., 
the Government of India have found it 
necesainy to limit remittances to those 
required for definite trade payments and 
perMMai mmittaaoes of nodmate amountii, 
ttft n Press Nets, 
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RAILWAY nEMUAR^aX 
Railways are tigjitening up their wharfage 
and demurrage rules. This, Says a Press 
Note, is not a revenue massnre, but one 
designed to increase wagon availabitiiy tjqr 
reducing the free time allowed tor loading 
and unloading wagons and for retnpving' 
goods from railway 'premises. 

The all-out efforts which the rallwayt 
are making to speed up wagon turn-round 
with the object of providing more wagons 
for expanding industry and tbs niwmid 
requirements of trade must not. bt 
hampered by congestion in goods sheds or 
by delays in loading or unloading wagoat. 
The railways are confident that in this 
matter they will receive from the commer¬ 
cial and trading communitlea tiiat unstinted 
co-operation which 'was to readily forth¬ 
coming and proved so valu^e during the 
war years. * 

INTER CLASS SLEEPER EXPERIMENT 
Ward cars, returned by military authorities 
to the Railway, have been turned to good 
account by converaions into inter-class 
sleepers. First introduced on the Calcutta- 
Darjeeling aection, the experiment wae later 
extended to thh Benares-Delhi linu end 
now to the service to Debra Dun with 
considerable success. 

It will be at least a year before a real 
inter-class sleeping car is put on the nils- 
This will be when the model “Silver 
Arrow” train, now on exhibition through' 
out India, has been fiuslly approved and 
manufactured in large numbers. 

PARTITION OF N W. RAILWAY 
As a result of representation made by 
the Punjab Mualim League the speciu 
committees set up in conuection wi^ thS 
partition of N.-W. Railway have bees 
rseonatitnted so as to provide equal 
representation for MusiiuM and non- 
Muslims. Sad) committee now consists of 
two officers, one MnsKm end one 
non-MnsUm of equal rank. All mstters 
eoneeming partition will bs finally 
aciutinlaed by a Sihoding Committee 
oimpristng two Mnaliip and two non-Mntllni 
officers. 
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MADRAS KALAKSHETRA 
. TUe well-knowa e]^}on«iit of Skarat 
Natya, Srifflati Rakmioi Devi, fonoded the 
Ihtehiational Acadeoijr of Arts in 1936. 
The iutitntion which was later named 
KaUkthetra, provides facilities for all-round 
■ wtistic education and, though modern, 
does not neglect ancient Indian principles 
of art 

The foundation of Kalakshetra—origi- 
atally called the International Art Centre— 
at Adyar, Madras, in January 1935, arose 
out. of the emergence of Srimati Rukmini 
Devi as an artist of the front rank. The 
tevelation of her genius as a performer of 
Bharata Natya (the classical dance of Sooth 
India) was acclaimed by a large audience 
at Adyar which contained a number of 
experts and scholars in the art. A great 
artist and a^vival of interest in the art 
which she lira adopted had coincided. 

• SJT. HAREN GHOSH 

' Lovers of art throughout the country 
and the numerous personal friends of. Sjt. 
Haren Ghosh, the ,well-knnwa Impresario 
of Calcutta, will be shocked to learn of 
his tragic end in revoltirrg circumstances. 
His body was found hacked to pieces in 
a suitcase in the Taltola area and presu¬ 
mably, says the Amrita Bazar Patrika, he 
has been a victim to the communal madness 
raging in Calcutta with renewed violence 
for the past several months. We do not 
find words strong enough to condemn such 
cowardly murders of innocent and .unpro¬ 
tected citizens. 

BHATKMANDE VARSITY 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant, the Premier 
of U. P., presiding over the fourth convo- 
ntion of the Bhakthande University of 
Indian music at Lucknow April 5, indi¬ 
cated the vital role of music in Indian 
. atltnre and emphasised its importance for 
i ' purpose of raising the standard 
' of aociety. 

Brof. P. Sambamoortby, head of the 
department of Indian mturie, Madras 
University, delivered (he convocation 
tddim 



OLYMPIC GAMES 

Twenty-seven nations have now accej^t- 
ed the invitation io participate in Olympic 
games in London next year (July 29 to 
August 14). 

Latest replies are from: Australia, Cuba, 
Denmark, Egypt, Hungary, Finland, France, 
Mexico, New Zealand, Norway, Palestine 
Poland, Spain, Switzerland and Turkey, 
Previous acceptors were; Bulgaria, 
Canada. Eire, Great Britain, Greece, 
Iceland, Italy, Liechtenstein, Luxembourg, 
Netherlands, Portugal and Sweden. 

Acceptances ate accompanied by expres¬ 
sion of enthusiasm for the games and 
heavy entries are being received. 

The British team is expected to number 
348. Every event will be competed for, 
France expects to send 308 competitors, 
.Switzerland 270 and Norway over 150. 
Hungary expects to enter for nearly every 
event and Cuba has nominated athletics, 
basketball, boxing, fencing, gymnastics, 
skating, shooting, swimming, weightlifting,' 
wrestling and yachting. 

LORD TEMPLEWOOD ON SPORT 
" Whatever happens between Ihdia and 
Britain in the near future, I know that 
sport between the two countries will 
continue for ever ”, said Viscount 
Templewood, President of the Lawn Tennis 
Association, at a luncheon in London 
in honour of the Indian Davis Cup team 
which competed at Wimbledon, 

Mr. J, Chinns Durai, Foreign Secretary 
of the All-India Lawn Tennis Association 
and representing the Calcnlta South Club 
Which gave the luncheon, presided and 
Earl of Listowei, Secretary for India, and 
Lord Templewood were chief guests. 
Members of the American, Dutch and 
British Lawn Tennis teams were present. 

Lord Templewood made a reference to 
the many recent British failures in the 
sporting world. 

"If we are dying and I don't think we 
are, remember to put on our tombstone 
tfiat we spread sportfrom end of the 
wmld to the . other,” conctnded IrfMd 
Teffl(dewood, 
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TYROSINE*’ 

The UaivenitY of Califbtnk MBonoces 
enccess in the manofectote of • radio-active 
ainina acid, the firat of its kind. 

It ia tyrosine, one of a number of 
amino acids which form the foundation of 
all litdng matter. It was synthesized to that 
it contained a radto-active form of carbon. 

How living organisms put the amino 
adds together, or rebuild them to apply 
individual bodily needs, is one of the 
prime scientific mysteries. 

The addition of radio-active carbon as a 
tracer element in tyrosine gives scientists a 
new means of studying this mystery. 

PESff-CONTROL SCHEME 

A big pest-control scheme has been 
evolved by a team of scientists, headed 
by Dr. Walter Ripper. Working at the, 
village of Harston, near Cambridge, the 
scientists have discovered new methods of 
fighting ^est weeds and diseases which do 
much damage to food crops m almost all 
countries. Their latest success is a spray, 
by the application of which tobacco crops 
are sav^ from ' frog eye', a fungus 
disease which sometimes destroys as much 
as a third of the crop. 

SOLAR ENERGY 

The use of energy from the sun’s power 
has been brought a step closer by the 
work of Soviet scientists. They have 
produced a new type of photo-electric cell 
reported to be 25 times more efficient than 
the old type. 

The scientists, now aiming at enlarging 
the cells, say success will mean that 
utilisation of solar energy is practicable. 
A cell of one metre square would provide 
electric power of ten watts. 

INDIAN SCIENCE INSTITUTE 

Sir Ardeshir Dalai has been elected 
Chairman of the Indian Institute of 
Science, vice Sir M. Visveavarayya, who 
has tendered bis resignation owing to 
reasons of health at a meeting of the 
Court of the Indian Insthute held 
OB June 28. 
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MR. HADHU BOSE 

Mr. Madhu Boge, a film *prodocef and 
direoior, has been granted judidal separation 
from his actress wife, ^dhona Bole by 
Mr. Justice Edgley at the Calcutta H%h 
Court. The order was passed on a petition 
by Mr. Madhu Bose who asked for'judicial 
separation from Sadbona Bose, the respon¬ 
dent, on grounds of alleged doattion and 
cruelty. His Lordship granted the petitioner 
a decree for judicial separation from the 
respondent and ordered him to pay Rs. 300 
per month to the respondent as maintenance. 

BIGGEST FILM DEAL 

The biggest financial deal in the Inditn 
film world has been recently put through 
in conection with Uday Shankar's Kalpana, 
which IS nearing completion at the Gemini 
Studios. Sir Chinubhai's partnership share 
m this film is said to haveflKen acquined 
by the wellknown financier, Seth Keskavadeo 
Peddar of the Great International Film Ltd ', 
of Bombay, at a colossal price of fiiirty 
lakhs of rupees. 

NEW CINEMA SCREEN 
Technicians pf the film organisation, 
Messrs Arthur J Rang, are investigating 
the claims that the new American Cinema 
screen brings every seat in the bouse 
—in effect—into the cekftre sectlott 

for purposes of viewing. 

In addition to eliminating distortion, it 
is claimed, the new screen also gives an 
illusion depth. 

INDIAN FILMS IN HOLLYWOOD 
Mr, Vijay Bbatt, the Indian film producer 
and director who was in New Vorir 
after a month’s visit to Hollywood declared 
that Indian films were ‘highly prais£9 and 
greatly appreciated' by leaders of the 
American film industry. 

INDIA AND WORLD-HIT FILMS 
India can to-day provide story maleiial 
for many 'world-hit' films—especially 
those of spectacular historical-fiction type. 
This was the opinion expressed to GhSt 
by Mr. Ezra Mir* 
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NATIONAUSATIOn'oJ' TRAMSPORT 

ThA GnverDoieirt of Jilidrm it ander- 
Mood to have accorded sinclion to tlw 
Aet'^ear plan of nationaliaation of motor 
trantport in the Province. 

Ttie firat stage it to be undertaken in 
'Madrtt Otjr with effect from October 1. 

The capital outlay in rrapect of nationa* 
Itaatinn in Madras City is estimated at 
Ra. 67 lakhs. The cost of the entire 
scheme for the Province is to rnn to 
Rs. 10 crorers 

The nationalisation is 'expected to yield 
a net revenue of Rs 13 lakhs to the 
Government annually. 

The question of setting np a Committee 
to value the roadworthy bases belonging 
to operating companies; will be taken up 
by the Gov^ment shortly 

I’REKABRICATED BUSE-R 

Prefabricated buses, which can be 
assembled as simply as the parts of a 
Meccano set, are now being made by a 
U. K. firm for its overseas markets 

The revolntionaiy techn'aque on which 
the construction is based effects 20 per 
cent redaction in weight. In addition to 
providing a bus body of strength and 
durability, the technique ensures conside¬ 
rable economy in fuel consamption, tyre 
wear and operating costa. 

The framework of a single-deck bus can 
be assembled in 12 man-hours white that 
of a double-decker takes 22 hours. 

TAX ON CARS IN ENGLAND 

A change in the system of taxing 
British motor cars to assist the export 
drive was announced by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Dr Hugh Dalton, in the 
House of Commons recently. 

lustead of the present horse-power tax 
there will be an annual flat rate licence 
fee of 10 sterling after January 1, 1948. 
AQ Dare registered up to tbsn will be 
fixed u et preeeui. 




REVISIOtf OF A» MAIL RATBS ' 

A general revision of air mail feet {ron 
India to other countries takes efieol ftoOb 
June, 1, 1947. The reduction in ratee is 
substantial in moat casss. The follOaring 
revised rates (per half ounce) K« iUus- 
trative of the reductions made; 

For South-Eaat Asia, Middle Sast 
countries, South East Europe 10 as; U. K. 
France, Australis, Ethiopia etc. 12 as; 
the rest of Europe, Africa and Oceania 
(New Zealand etc) 14 as; China, U. S. A. 
Canada, Newfoundland, Argentina, Brazil, 
Paraguay, Uruguay and Chile Re. 1-2 0; 
Central American countries and West 
Indies Re. 1-6 0; and the raat of South 
America Re 1-10-0 These rates are 
inclusive of postage and not additional 
to it. 

Special light weight ‘air letters' service 
will be available for U. S. A., Canada and 
Newfoundland at 8 as. and for U. K., 
Egypt, Kenya, South Africa, Malayai 
Australia, New Zealand and aoma other 
countries at 6 as. 

INDIA MADE PLANES * 

The first aircraft to be manufactured in 
India will be out in January 1948, accor¬ 
ding to Mr. C G. Whitehead, purchasing 
officer of the Hindustan Aircraft Co. 

Mr. Whitehead said in an interview that 
these aircraft when produced would be of 
the latest and fully up-to-date models and 
would be used for t^ RIA.F. in India 
mainly for training purpose. 

0 100 PASSENGER PLYING BOAT 

A flying-boat, known for the time being 
as SRJ45, which is to tramqiott no fewer 
than 100 paaaengera on tfie moat exacting 
air route in the world, is under construc¬ 
tion in Britain. Powered by six gas- 
tnrbines, each developing 5,000 hp., the 
new flying-boat will be able to fly 5,000 
milea fully loaded at a apead of 300 m.p h. 
It is proposed to nae tlie,SRJ45 OB thf 
direct London-New York service, wham 
nirenifl have kn face dw pmspnet of » 
continuous boadwind of 60 m-pJi. 
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TXSriLB OS-CONTROL 
The Govetninrat of bdU ore cooskler- 
ing propomis to step np the prodnrtion of 
textile* end to improve the distribotion 
mecbincry. 

It i* ■toted, in this coBoectioo, that it 
i* extremely nolikely any steps will be 
token to lift the textile control or that the 
Government will take soy risk* by 
lemoving the price control. 

Specniation* that have beene rife regard¬ 
ing decontrol of textiles, it is pobited out, 
•re *0 very contradictory that they cancel 
one another. Nevertheless these rumours 
have done some good in that many people 
who previously urged lifting of the controls 
have begun to reappraise the position. 

Actually when there were suggestions 
for removal of the controls, it is under¬ 
stood the Supply Member, Mr. C. Raja- 
gopalachari, received numerous representa¬ 
tions deprecating any hasty step by way 
of de-control. 

TEXTILE RESEARCH 

' The Cotton Textiles Fund Committee 
baa decided to set up an up-to-date 
Textile Research Institute in India at an 
estimated cost of approximately Rs. 50 
lakhs. The Institute, which will run by 
the Cotton Textiles Fund Committee under 
the aegis of the Government of India, will 
carry on both fundamental and applied 
teseardi in branches of the textile industry. 
In the initial stage, however, emphasis will 
be laid on the development of the 
technique of mechanical processing of 
cotton and allied fibres. 

A Director, with considerable knowledge 
of textile technology as applied to the 
cotton textile industry, will be in charge of 
this Institute. Details of the plans for the 
opeiNng of the proposed InsNtute are 
bshig worired om by the Committee, the 
venue for which is expected to be in 
Bombay Province. 

ALL-INDIA INOOSTRIES 
The Trsvsncore Government propose to 
psrticipete in the All-Indis Industrial and 
Commercial Exhibition organised by the 
Qovemmeat of Sind at Karachi, 
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BRA WaTRR roe IXSIOaTION 

A novel scheme under which the rsys of 
the sun will be hhrneesed for the purpoee 
of i-.ini-ri-ii g sea water into palatable -water 
and utilised for irrigation of waate regions 
of Thsr-Rsjputona desert, was disclosed by 
Deen Saidmtn, Director of the Institute ot_ 
Actinology, Paris, «fho is now in I^ia ou 
invitation from the Jsmiaheb of Naosnagar. 

Dr. Saidman said that India waa a land 
of aunsbine and wts in a better position to 
extract the energy from the sun. He stated , 
that a powerful solarium would be employ¬ 
ed to raise the temperature of sei wafer to , 
boiling point and, thereafter, reconvert the 
vapour into pure distilled water. The un¬ 
limited supply of sea water as well as the 
rays of the suo will her fully exploited to 
produce the requisite water which would 
be rushed towards the non-cnltivabls 
desert for irrigation by meani^ huge pipe*. 

POTATO 

The potato was first brought into * 
cultivation by the Indians of Cusco and * 
Lake Titicaca, Sooth America, at least as 
esriy as the second century, states J. G. 
Hawkes, M.A., Ph D., in Discovery 

From its centre of origio, it spread both 
northward and southward along the Andes 
in different speoius. The first written 
record by Europeans dates byqk to 1537, 
when it was seen in Columbia. BrougM 
to Spain about 1570, it spread to'other 
European countries, reaching England 
between 1581 and 1596. It did not 
becoDw universally popular Until the middls 
of the 18th century. 

NEW PROCESSES 

“ The Food Department of the Govern¬ 
ment of India has sponsored some' 
researches on soya bean milk, seed 'cskes, 
vsnsspathi, vitamin concentrates etc,, 

which have all got impUcations in the 
food problem of the country. Food yeast 
is another valuable nutritive msterisl 
sdiich can be cheaply produced from 
molasses. It is necessary that an nneon- 
vsntioiul sttitttde is taksa to tbs food 
problem so that unnssi food can bf 
prodnetd by new processes, 
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B & C MILLS UISMJTB 
A ••c'onrl Rf Enquiry ron»Win({ of a 
High Court JuHge haa boon constituted to 
anquita into and adjudicate the dispute 
between workers and the management of 
the B and C Mills m Madras City 
• The Higti Court have agreed to lend 
the services of Mr Juslide K P Lakshtnana 
Ran to constitute the Court of Enquiry 
He will hold a preliminary enquiry and 
frame issues in respect of the dispute 
before adjudicating 

The Court will be assisted by two 
assessors, one on behalf of the woikers 
sod another on behalf of the management 
The Court, so far as can be gathered, 
will function in a few weeks and in the 
meantime, it is believed, the baa on the 
Madras Labour Union and the restrictions 
on. some of f-i leaders would be removed 
ii the present improvement in the situation 
I Is mantained 

UNREST AMONC. INDIAN WORKERS 
Speaking at the International Labour 
Conference Mr N M Joshi, India's 
delegate, said there was. serious unrest 
among Indian workers Unemployment 
faced many of them ^cause the Govern¬ 
ment had made hardly any attempt to 
convert from war to peace production 
Housing was not being adequately 

tackled, and sermons were not enough to 
get increased production from Indian 
workers. . 

Mr. Joshi said the International Labour 
Office should do more to bring the 
' pressure of world opinion on Governments 
to see that its draft coventian was applied. 
JKOVIUENT FUND FOR COLLIERY WORKERS 
The Government of India, it' is under- 
■tnod, are in consultation with the representa- 
dvos of colliery owners and workers of Bengal 
and. Bihar for framing rules for the institn- 
Bon of the compulsory Provident Fund 
Scheme for coalminert, as recommended 
by the Board of Conciliation (Coalfields 
IXipnte). 
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THE CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY 
Dr Rajendra Prssad, President of the 
Cnoslilnent Assembly, has appointed a 
Special Committee consisting of Sir 
N. Gopalaswami Iyengar, Sir Alladi 
Krishnaswaml Aiyar, Mr K! M Mnnshi, 
Dr Ambedkar and Sir B. N. Ran to 
consider the the effect of the secession of 
certain areas on the title of certain 
members of^the Constituent Assembly. 

The Special Committee will alao con¬ 
sider the question of effecting amendments 
to the Objectives Resolution 

POLAR FXPIORER’s PLAN 
Rear-Admiral Richard Byrd, back in 
In Washington from Hs Antarctic 
expedition, said that the vast Potsr 
ice-car was a natural refrigerator for the 
«torage of surplus crops 

He added’ "The world need never 
have another famine" Surplus food 
could be stored away as an insurance 
against lean years I am pretty sure it’ 
It would keep perfectly. 

commonwealth relations OjFFICE 
With the emergence of the Dominions 
of India and Pakistan, the Commonwealth 
Relations Office (which was till the other 
day known as the Dominions Office) will 
play an important role in the future 
development of the social, economic and 
political life of the Indian people, after 
their long lost freedom. 

IN.A RELIEF FUND 

Mr. Tushsr Ksnti Ghosh, President of 
the Amrita Basar Patrika I.N A. Relief 
Fund has handed over another cheque for 
Rs 26,000 to Sardar Vallabbri Pbtel 
President, All-India I,N,A. Enquiry and 
Relief Committee thus bringing the 
contribution from the Patriia Fund to 
115,000 so far. 

NO MORE 'caste’ 

It is understood that the Government tA 
United Provinces ere shortly itsniiig orders 
to delete the word " caste" frona all 
Government * forms or papers. Thto svlH 
not spply to the sdwduM Csstee, 
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L. 1 BERAT 

A ugust is, 1947 wiu go down in 

history ss a red4atter day in our 
sBoala, That date aritl remaid as memor¬ 
able for India as the 4th of July for 
U; S. A. For it marks the end of an 
era of subjection and the opening of a 
new age of freedom and power. Two 
centuries of British role came to an end 
that day by the " voluntary transfer of 
power and handing over of the Government 
of India" to the chosen representatives of 
the people. The day of liberation is the 
day of rejoicing. 

But there are features in this work o( 
.liberation which make it altogether unique 
in the history of nations, work too of 
which both Britain and India have reason 
to be proud, inspite of aberrations the 
memory of which may still linger in our 
minds. There is no record of a nation 
in power voluntarily relinquishing its 
authority over another. It has an added 
aiginficance that it has all been done with 
such grace, and without violence and 
bloodshed in an ^age of serial warfare 
and atom bombs. Nor cau we forget the 
notable contribution of India which, under 
the guidance of Mahatma Gandhi, fought 
the good fight with non-violent technique 
and saved the country from the calamities 
of a bloody revolution, 

Our Victory is therefore alt the more 
remarkable. But lest it should unhinge 
our mteds in the hour of triun^b the 
jeittinis gods have wMibeld the full 
fiuttipn of our efibns ; widte independence 
has been achieved, dwt unity for which 
ire .laboured has been denied. Our jqy 
m therefoK soasewiat tempered with a 
teudi of eaducai. let it Would be 
itolidi to harbour reacnimeut or ill will 


ED INDIA 

against anybody in the face of ’dw \ 
astonnding achievement of .compete fr^oil. 4 , 
It may be we do not yet deserve the fiiH ’.'j 
fruition of our efforts, or it may be d»t ' 
we shall evolve a new technique and 
more flexible form of union between tht‘‘'|^ 
sundered parts which nature and tradition ' ‘ 
have made one. Ideals when fttlty.^'., 
achieved cease to be ideals, and may 
this failure will spur us to more heart* % 
searching and sustiined effort for a more 
real unity. ’* 

We cannot, on an occasion like IhiSi : 
forget the noble services and sacrificee afff -; 
three generations of known and unknown 
patriots. It is also possible that two 
centuries of subjection have left many a ' 
•car, but at this hour of tbanksgivihg it < 
behoves us t<^ forget and forgive the 
many lapses 61 the past and forge ahead 1 
with the great problems of reconstmedon 
and recuperation which t|e, country so 
sorely needs. For the achtevemenl of '% 
freedom,must be justified fay our capacity 
to maintain it uotaroisbed. The hour of 
recrimination is passed, and we must 
concentrate on the future and prove 
ourselVes worthy of the gift of freedom 
that bat dawned oh us after centuries ^ 
of darkneas. 

It is for . us to show by our efforts'* 
that the freedom that we havp wthii.li not 
the freedom, of this cliuw or rhsr, tittt of 
the Whole nation, irrespective of csste or i 
colour, end that it lueans ultimately 
sufficient food snd raiment and shelter for 
the needy, a living wage for all, 'real 
happineW and prosperity for the coWngon 
Wuin end abonadjog opportunity for evfty 
uiffisin to rise to the ftfil beiubt of 
' "ys.stotttty. ' 





THE EilRTH OF FREE INDIA 


T he 'htatoric occMion o( th« tr«nsfef of 
power WM celebrated all over the 
MtUitiy wKh great rejoiciogs and demoostra- 
Uoiii of popnlar enthnsiaam. The aasamptien 
of power by the Union Conatitneot Aaaeinbly 
OfMi marked by acenes of great aplendour 
ond eolemni^. The Mew Dominion of 
India wu born on the atroke of midnight 
on Tbnraday 14th Aognat when the 
Cpnatiwent Aaaembly, at iu hiatoric aeasion 
in Delhi uaumed power for the Governance 
of the country and aigoified ita approval 
of the choice of Lord Louis Mountbatten 
•a the first Governor-General of the 
Dominion. 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad, President of the 
Assembly, addressing a hushed house 
expressed grateful thanks to the Almighty 
and recalled in grateful remembrance the 
•errices of alKAhose, known and unknown 
,who sacrificed themselves for the attainment 
fof independence. “Let us also pay our 
• tribute of love and reverence to Mahatma 
Gandhi who baa been our beacon light, 
onr guide and philosopher during the last 
thirty years or more", he said 

Amiring all the conotrier of the world 
&at we would stick to onr historic tradition 
of friendship and unity with all and that 
we have no designs against any one, 
Im remarked; , 

W* hftVA only one nmbilion nod d«etre» end 
tlwt to to ouike our oontrlbution to the building 
«p of freedom for oU and peace among mankind. 

Then he referred to the painful separa- 
tiott of "the country which was made by 
God and Nature to "be one “but which 
stands divided today"—and wished to 
•end his greetings and good wishes to 
the people of Pakistan. 

To Ibota who feel like oa bat on on tbe 
oth« aide of (he bordois, w« saad a word of 
sbatr. They ataould not ghre way to panto but 
SbonM atiok to their heutha and homes, their 
asUgion and eoltote and ooltivate tiie qaalitiee of 
epatan and forbearanse. They have no reeeon to 
iise apat Uwy will not get pmlaeliott and )aat 
and Oil tcnatmaot and they ebeald not heo^e 
ohMisa of doubt and aoqolsioaa. they moat 
aaaapt' tha awotanoea pabBoly gtvon and win 
•Mr sIgMM piaae in the p^y of the State 
,«bto they are placed by their loyalty to it, 
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He conclnded with an asauranee to aU 
the minorities in India, 

that they win reoeive firir aod Joat tnatmmt 
and thme will be no diaoriminatiott in any form 
against them. Their nllglon, tfarir onitan and 
their language are eafo and they aritt enjoy ail 
the rights and privilsgea of ntizaniUp, and 
will be expected, in tbe& tom, to render loyalty 
to the eountry in whiob they Uve and to its 
oonatitution To all, we give tbe aasuranoe that 
it will be our endeavour to end povwty and 
squalor and ita oompaalons, hunger and diaetee, 
to aboliih diatinotiona and exploitation and to 
ensure decent conditions of living. 

Moving the resolution prescribing tbe 
oath to the members of the Assembly 
Pandit Nehru, in an iospiting address urged 
them to dedicate themselves tp tbe service 
of India and her people. 

The service of India means the service of the 
milUoDs who suffer. It means tbe ending of 
{yiverty and igooranoe and disease aod inequaUty 
of opportunity. The ambition of tbe greatest 
man of our generation has been to wipe avny 
tear from every eye. That may be b^ond us, 
but so tong as there are tears and sufferiogg so 
long our work will not be over. 

And so we have to labour and to work and 
work hard to give reality to our dreams. Those 
dreams are for Indto but they are also for aU 
the nations and peoples are too oloaely knit 
together today for any one of them to 
t^t it can live apart. Peace baa been said to 
be mdivtoible. So to ireedom, so to prosperity 
now* and so also is disaster in this * One World' 
ti^t oan no bnger be split into isolated 
fragments. 

To the people of Indiap whose representatives 
we are, we mak» appeal to join us with Csitii 
and oonfidenee in tnis great adventure. Tbto to 
no time for pet^ and destructive oritietom, no 
time for Ul>wul w blaming otiiers. We have to 
build tha noble maasaon of free India where all 
bar ohildran may dwell. 

The work before the Houm ii not mete 
show, be said: 

ITpon this House casta the greet neponeibiUiy 
of fteming a eonetitution whieta will aefoipaard the 
intareate of not only tha midocity eommnnity, bat 
also of til. minoritiM and wiU took to tbt well- 
krtug of riie rich and the peer alike. Tha giava 
leqnotibiUty of eanying on tbe edmlnietreWmi, 
is a tiwidtltas Job and tha House must be pre* 
peeed to stand up to eciUetnn. 

The ptodge reads: 

'< At this toltem mwMttt, whan tha peo^ qf 
Sadia, thioagh wStefog and taorUca, have mein ad 
eNadoB, I........a mtmhee et tha OnnsKHsM 

AMsmbfy ^ Mi* do dedleste myttlf fn lA 







hnmJiUjr to to* itrTiM of lodla ud b«r paopl* 
to to* «Bd that thu MMSiant )*Qd attoia oat 
litotftil plaoa to toa wtoid aod maks bar fuU aad 
vttitog aoatnbttthm to tba pcomottoa of world 
wi»ld paaoe aad toa weltota of maaktod.” 

Pandit Nehra’t reMlntloa waa seconded 
br Chaadbari Khaliq>tis<Zainan, leader of 
the Moslim League Party, who said; 

To-ntobt befoi* toe aatira world we pledge that 
wa afaM work ut the totaraat of the State to 
wfaioh wa ahall be lojral, Shd peraooal mtareat 
wiU not itaod u the way of oar aervmg the 
oonalry. 

Dr. S Radhakrishnan, supporting the 
resolution made a profound impression on 
the House. He said: 

When wa axe paanng from a state of 
■erfdom, slavery and subjection to freedom 
It la ao oooaeion which is as happy as it is 
unique, that it le being effected in auon an orderly 
Mid dignified way. When we see what the 
Dutch are doing in Indoneeia aod the French are 
doing to their poaseasione, we cannot but ‘dmire 
the political esgaoity and courage of toe British 
peopU.'* (Cheers) • 

ContrasUng (he violent methods used by 
other subject peoples in history to 
. achieve freedom and the methods used by 
Jndia, Dr. Radhakrishnan said: 

Here in this land, under the leadership of one 
who will go down in history as perhaps the 
greatest >ian of our age (cheers), we have opposed 
patieooe to fury, quietness of spirit to bureaucratic 
tyTannies, with the result that the tranaitioo u being 
efiectad with tbs leeet bitterness, with utterly no 
kind of hatred. The very fact that we are 
npointiog Isird Moontbattm ea the Qovemor- 
Ctencral of India shows the spirit of understanding 
and Cnendliness in which this whole transition is 
bauig effscted.” (Cheers). 

PresunUtion of Nntionul Flag 

In the absence of Mrs. Sarojini Naidu 
(who bad gone to Lucknow to take charge 
of the Governorship of U P.) Mrs. Hansa 
Mehta presented a National Flag to the 
Ginsutuent Assembly on behall of the 
women of India. It is in the fitness of 
things, she said, 

tost the first flag flying over this august House 
should b* a gift trom toe wouMO of India (cheers). 
Wa have di^ed toe saf&an colour, we have 
fought, snffwed and esctifloed to toe cause of 
oar country's &eedom. In presenting tfaie symbol 
of ftsadom, we ones more offer our eervloee to 
toe nation. We pisdge ouiselva* to work for a 
grant India, for to* buildiiig up of a nation that 
wffl b* a natioa among oatoas. W* pisdge 
OOMatves to malatafai to* beadom toat w* have 
Mhiavad. 


. ...» , 

W* have great Uradltions to matotton, tmA 
(ioot toat mad* lodto ao great in tos peat, fk ( 
is to* duty of ovary man and woman to pre 
tom* tiaditioos ao that Indil waj held 
spiritual auprtmasy’ovat tbs wotki. 


Before adjourning the Awembly, the PHk 
sident, at the stroke of III, announced 
that himself and Pandit Nehru would 
proceedforthwith” to Lord Mounthattoii 
and convey to him the dectoios of tte 
House. 

After a short aod simple ceremony 
at the Government House Lord Honntbstteii 
took mformsl charge of Govemor-Geneni* 
ship as requested by Pandit Nehru. 

The Viceroy told the two leaders that 
be was extremely honoured by their visit, 
He further said he wis honoured when to 
was nominated the first Governor-General 
of the New India. " Dr, Prasad and Pandit 
Nehru, I have great pleainre in accepting 
the invitation extended by ^ Constituent 
Assembly", he added. 

Further, Lord Mouotbstten said he wanV. 
proud to observe the way the ceremony wn .* 
conducted, especially the constitutional 
manner in which the Constituent Assembly 
carried on its work In condnsion, he 
thanked the two leaders on behalf of Lady 
Mountbatten and himself. 


The King's Mnss^ 

The Indian Dominion Barliament mat 
the next morning (Friday, 15tb) for tto 
final act in the drama of tranafer of power 
from British to Indian hands. Lord Mount* 
batteg opened the proceedings with a 
message from H. M the King. 

" On tola hiatonc day whao lodto tokm bar ptoM 
aa a free and iodcpciident OomlnioD to to* 
Bniiab Commonwaaltb of Nabona, 1 Mod you all 
my gtectinga and heartfelt wubm. Freedom tor* 
lug people everywhere will wiih to toaia to your 
ocMt^ibiu, for with thie traoafnr of power by 
oonasut comae the fnlShnaat of the great dmaomatto 
idaal to which the Bntieb aad lotoan paoplai 
affk* are firmly dadioatad. It i* toepmiig to 
think tout all tbia ha* beau atoiavad by amaM 
of paaoafhl ebang*. 

"Heavy rmsoodbiUtim Ito abaad of you, bet 
when I oooaider tba itatonnauthip yon iisv* alraate 
•bows and toa greqt ■ao n fi e m you have tkotA 
made, I am ooufidant tost you wlU b* wartoy 
of your dmtiny. 1 pay tbat to* btamtogi ^ 
the Abaigbty may Mat upon you aad that fom 





-'.iMlim nur eoatiaue (<> b^ guidtd witii wiidom 
’ ,Jn ^ *•«• brfor* them. • lUjr the blaeeingt of 
IHMidihip, tolenaoe end peace ia^e jrou in 
sfmit laUtloaa frith the natkHie of the world. 
M aenned alwaye of my d^pathy in all your 
' aBocte to promote the prosperity of your people 
Wild Ule genocal welfare of maokind.'’ 

The Covernor-Genaral’s Speech 

The (yovernor-Generil then referred to the 
iiak eeiigaed to him of taking steps to 
.. .taplement H. M. G.’s resolve to transfer 
; .power by June 1948; how on arrival in 
v India he realiied' that even that date was 
ion late and that the tremendons operation 
. sbonld be completed earlier still; and how 
in this great work he had the nnfailing 
CO'Operation and snstained assistance of 
leaders and officials alike. He referred to 
the negotiations with the States and paid 
a tribute to the sagacity and spirit of 
compromise evinced . by the parties 
concerned, whereby 

wttUa lost th^; three weeks praotically all the 
BMes oonoernea hed ligned the loetrument of 
Aooeasion and the etandetill agreement. There ie 
.Huit eetablUhed a unified political etructure 
ooveriu over itOO million people and the major 
part of this groat aub-oontinant. 

And then the greatest administrative 
operations of history—the partition of a 
Sab-continent of 400 million inhabitants 
and the transfer of power to two indepen¬ 
dent Governments has been carried out 
In less than two and a bajl months. 
" From to-day " declared Lord Muuntbatten, 
am your constitntional Governor-General 
and would ask you to regard me as one 
of yourselves devoted wholly to the 
.fhrtherence of India's interests.’’ He 
concluded with a feeling reference to 
Mahatma Gandhi: 

As this historic moment, 1st ns not forget all 
. that India owes to Mahatma Qaadhi—the arohitect 
t«f har freadom through ooa.violeace. We miss 
hii prceence h«m to.day, and would Ukva him 
know how much he la m our thoughts. 

Tiw PrmldoRt's Speoch 

' T>». Preiddent Baba Rajendra Prasad, 
<JBi. Ms reply reaffirmed (aitb in the unity 
M India and called for constmctlve eSort 
'hMptwve the condltipnc of the 

r tple. " More than a day pf rejoicing it 
■ day of dedication for *11 frf us to 
of onr dreuBs”. fat f»M. 


“ Iiat m raaolve to otsaM nOMiittiat in 
tifii country when ewy iiidividiwi sdfl he free 
and provided with the wharewlthei to davtlop 
end riae to his fulleat atatam, whan povac^ 'ann 
equator and ignorance and UUhe^rii wfU have 
vanished, when the distioetion betsmen high and 
low, between rich and poor, will have diaappeared, 
when religion will not only be protaaad and 
preached and practised finely but will bare be¬ 
come a cementing force for binding man to man 
and not serve at a disturbing and disrupting 
fores dividing end separating, when untouohabflity 
will have been forgotten like and naplaaaaat 
night dream, when exploitatbn of man by man 
will have * ceased, when facilities and speoial 
arrangements will have been provided for the 
adyatia- of India end for aD others who are 
baokward, to enable them to catch up wHhothws 
and when this land will have not only enough 
food to feed its teeming miilioos but will once 
again have become a land flowing with rivers of 
milk, when men and women will be laughing and 
working for all they are worth in fields and 
factories, when every cottage end •hamlet will be 
humming with the sweet music of village bandi- 
otafU and maids will be busy with them and 
slngiog to their tune—when the eon and the 
moon will be shining on happy homeq and 
hving faces. 

Pandit Nehru’s tribute to Br. Troops 

The first batch of British Troops left 
India on the 17th Augnat. Pandit Nehru' 
paying a tribute to them said in his farewetl 
message: 

During the last few days vital cha’hges have 
taken place in the relationship between India 
and England. The bonds that tied India to 
England against the wishes of her people have 
been removed, resulting in a far more friendly 
feeling in India towards England than at any 
time previouely. 

Few tbinze are more aknifioant of this change 
than the withdrawal of British troopa from India. 
Foreign armies are the most obvious symbols of 
foreign rule. They are eseentially armies of 
occupation and as such their prrcedce must 
inevitably be resented. No soldier likes tbia 
hueiness, for it is neither war nor pesos but n 
oonrinuiog tenaioa and living in a faoatib atmos¬ 
phere. 1 am sure that senairive British Offiosts 
and men must have disliked being piaeed in 
abnormal positiott. 

It » good tbareCore for all oonesnMd tiuA 
the British armed foreea in India ara bsiag 
withdrawn and am going home to aerva thaif 
oounbry in other wnya. 

Aa an Indian I mn long demanded the wiOi- 
dtawal of ForgM from India. But t had no 
grievanoa ami^ them aa'huUvidoats and I Bksd 
and admired mahy sritom I eiiM hetosn. . , . 

Cin the oeoaMim of tba draaitum of tlw first 
oontingeat of Mthfit troops m>m ladifort tnA 
tiMro godspeed and trast that hesosan 'Miara 
SMdvths aoUtea sAdpst^ ^ Ihass viB w 
'' gtodsdU spd bltodMilp.; - -' 
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LEADERS’ messages- 

- .. -o- ' ■ • . ’ 

* 

lOMOIodMuie d*^—August IS—wtt inurked bjr dsmonttrstions of publio njoioiiigs >H ovsr tbs 
Monm. Indead, Indisas wttlsd to ovary put of tbs vrortd, fu boyond Uw teas, obinvrd the 
day with a dteiity and sntbusissm worthy of the great oooaeion. Flage hoistiog, OlumiaatloiM, 
n t ooees l ons, pubho meetings, feeding and fseeting, ptayate and thaeisgiviqg in Tethplea sod 
Kosqnee and Ohurohee were uipvereal features of the day* Every village and hamlet, ovuy 
town am} oity observed the great day of liberatton with pomp and oeremony. Pai^ tested 
in their thousands and hundreds of thousands to har^ the dpwn of tbs new 
era of beedom and power. Maaaagse from leaden of the oountry no lest than iimm 
mao of muk alt ovu the world came poutmg in. In the following pagea a few aalsot 
mastagaa from the leadne of the people are culled for the bene&t of Uif rsadera.—[Bo. fe A.J 


Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 

T is a fstefnl moment for ns in India, 
for all Asia and for the world, A 
new star rises, the star of ireedom in the 
East, a new hope comes into being, a 
vision long cherished materialises. May 
the star never set and that hope never 
be betrayed. . 

We rejoice tn that freedom, even 
though clouds surround us, and many 
of Ottf people are sorrow-stricken and 
difficult problems encompass us. Bat 
freedom brings responsibilities and burdens 
and we have to face them m the spirit 
cd a free and disciplined people. 

*On diis day our first thoughts go to 
the Architect of this freedom, the Father 
of our Nation who, embodying the old 
spirit of India, held aloft the touch of 
freedom and lighted by the darkness that 
surrounded ns. We have often been 
unworthy followers of bis and have strayed 
from bis mwsage, but not only we, but 
succeeding generations, will remember his 
message and bear the imprint in their 
hearts of this great son of India, magnifi¬ 
cent in his faith and strength and courage 
and humility. We shall never allow that 
torch of freedom to be blown out, however 
high the wind or stormy the tempest. 

Our next thoughts must be of the 
unknown volunteers and soldiers of free¬ 
dom who, without praise or reward, have 
served India even unto death. 

We think also of our brokers and 
risters who have been cot off from us 
by political boundariee and who unhappily 
calwt share at present in die freedom 
has come. They are of mi and trill 
tensidn of n vdiamvar mqr higipes, and 


we shall be sharers in their good and iU 
fortune ahke. 

The future beckons to us. Whither dp 
we go and what shall be our endeavour? 

To bring freedom and opportunity to the 
common man, to the peasants and wotken 
of India. To fight and end poverty and 
Ignorance and disease, To build up a 
prosperous, democratic and progressive 
nation, and to' create social, economic and 
political institutions which will ensure 
justice and fullness of life ^ every aun 
and woman. 

• t 

Acharya Kripalanf '' 

This revolution which has ushered the 
birth of freedom for this land is a unique 
one in the history of the world. Never 
before was so great an event transforming 
the destiny of so many millions of men 
and women consummated with such little 
bloodshed and violence. This is a triumph 
not of one brute might over Saotber but 
of the spirit of freedom and humanity 
over the blindmg greed of imperialism. 
That this has been possible is due to the 
inspiring leadership of Mahatma Gandhi, 
who, if*any man may be so calied, is the 
Father of our Nation. He has led us in 
the non-violent battle for freedom and be 
has sfaoWn ns the way to make this . 
freedom fruitful in the service of our 
people. To him we pay.our homage' 

We sought to achieve freedom for an 
India that was one and, to ns, indivisible I 
And yet millions of our brothers and 
sisters who were our countrymen yesterday 
wffi to-day become subjects of a separate 
State. We accepted this separatioB, 
however painful, because frsedom bom 
fmeigit rule was the imperative nccssrity of 
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onr oatioDal exiitence md nnitjr witkont 
IrM^m bad, turned into disunity. Freedom 
BCUeved unity may ratum, a unity truer 
tiiai^ we bad before. 

Let ut not be disbeartened because 
freedom has not come in tbe full glory 
, of a. united India. Tbe tragedy of tbe 
' last- few montbs wbiph bas set brother 
a|ainat brother and disfigured tbe fair face 
oT this nation bas cast a deep abadow of 
gloom in onr hearts. Nevertbelesa, as a 
‘wounded soldier rejoices if be bolds aloft 
the banner oi freedom, even so we rejoice 
at the advent of this day. 

Sai^nr Pntol 

For us tbe fortunate ones who have 
lived to see this day, the hour is one both 
of pride and glory. We 'are proud to 
have brought India to its goal and to 
acclaim tbe^lorious results achieved by a 
Ibng, sustained, peaceful and non-violent 
U struggle under Gandbiji's inspiring leader¬ 
ship. Although it must be acknowledged 
diat tbe goal which we have reached is not 
the one that we had set out for, there is 
not tbe least doubt that there is nothing 
now to prevent ns frop moulding the 
future of India in the manner we like. 
It is our glory that we ate free to share 
the fruits of the struggle with every man, 
woman and child in this vast sub-continent. 

Let us not forget, however, in tbe joy 
of the hour, tbe stupendous responsibilities 
and obligations which freedom has brought 
in its wake. Onr primary duty is jealously 
to guard onr freedom against dangirs from 
within. We have also to ensure that the 
humblest among us bas tbe some stature 
' as the tallest in tbe land, that Labour geta 
its legitimate share of its product, that the 
die toiling millions in villages obuin just 
return for the sweat of their brow, and 
that the State disdiarges adeqnaUly its 
•lemeatary duty of feeding, clothing, honaing 
•ad educating every eon and daughter of 
dm Motherland. It bas now been given 
to ne Providence to fashion onr country’s 
dsidiiy according to onr cherished ideals 
tad sspindoos. If «• fail tbs ModMrlend, 


tbe blame will not lie at other’s doors. 
Indeed, there are eoormons difficulties and 
almost insnperable obstacles in onr tray 
but it is for ns to overcome them. 

Sri Aurabindo Ghodi 

India is free but she has not achieved 
unity, only a fissured and broken freedom. 
At one time it almoat seemed as if she 
might relapse into tbe chaos of separate 
States which preceded the British conquest. 
Fortunately there hu now develops a 
strong possibility that this disastrona relapse 
will be avoided. Tbe wisely drastic policy 
of tbe Constituent Assembly makes it 
possible that the problem of the depressed 
classes will be solved without schism or 
fissure. But the old communal diiHsion 
into Hindu and Muslim seems to have 
hardened into the figure of a permanent 
• political division of tbe country. It is to 
be hoped that tbe Congress and tbe nation 
will not accept the settled fact as for 
ever settled or as anything more than a 
temporary expedient. For if it lasts, India 
may be seriously weakened, even cripple'd: 
civil strife may remain always possible, 
possible even a new invuion tnd foreign 
conquest. The partition of the country 
must go—it is to be hoped by a slackening 
of tension, by a progressive understanding 
of the need of peace and concord, by tbe 
constant necessity of common and concerted 
action, even oi an instrument of onion may 
come about under whatever form—tha 
exact form may have a pragmatic but not 
a fundamental importance. But by what¬ 
ever means, the division must and will go. 
For without it the destiny of India might 
be seriously impaimd and even frustrated. 
But that must not be. 

Asia has aris« and large parts of it 
have been liberated or are at diis mommtt 
being liberated: its otiier etiil subject 
parts are moving through whatever 
atruggles towards freedom. Only a little 
has to be done and diet will ,be dona 
to-day or to-morrow. There India haa her 
part to play Mid haa begun to play It 
widi an cuetgy and abiliiy. 
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Dr. Te] BahMiur Sapru 
Dr. Tej Bahidor Sapni, in a telegram to 
Pandit Jawabarlal Nehra, Prime Miniaier of 
India, says: "1 heartily congratnlate yon 
and your colleagnes whose ceaseless efforts 
and patriotism under the inspiring guidance 
of Mahatma Gandhi hare been crowned 
with attainment of freedom by India as a 
full sovereign State. Please offer my 
congratulations to the Constituent Assembly 
dirongh Dr, Rsjendra Prasad whom also I 
salute with you all the National Flag which 
you will hoist to-day." 

Babu Rajendra Prasad 
Thanks to Mahatma Gandhi and the 
great national leaders who preceded him, 
India too has tften its share in the historic 
pilgrimage of human freedom. The victory 
against foreign domination which we 
nlebrate to-day is the nation’s victory 
through its own efforts. But it is not the 
end of our job. Millions face privation, 
hunger and disease and to conquer these, 
petty quarrels will need to be forgotten 
and sectional self-interest laid aside. India 
faces a colossal task in harnessing the 
enthusiasm* and energy of the people to 
die requirements of an Independent nation. 

MuuImiu Azud 

The first phase of our national struggle 
has successfully ended. We have achieved 
freedom. This we could not hare done 
without the fullest co-operation, unity and 
steadfiMtness of the entire nation We 
would need these qnidities still more in 
our second and more vital stage of national 
reeonstmcfion. We should endeavour 
to utilise our newly won freedom in 
e nMuer which will make our freedom a 
real fulfilment of our hopes. Every Indian 
mus^ in this bonr of n^, respond to the 
call of the country and perform his or her 
duty loyally in whatevm station of life he 
or she may be. 

Mrs. Sarojtni Naidu 
latfia has taken the initial step to 
Independence. Her new tri-colour flag is as 
yet a guarantee ratiter than a complete 
uMmmeaH of^eedom. Let not the people 


be unduly distressed about the partition* 
It is only a geographical divi|ion apd its 
duration depends Jargely on themselves 
and the wisdom, patience, sympathy and 
understanding of their attitude and ambition 
in relation to one another. Let ns all 
believe and pursue the course in support of 
our belief that India is indeed oat .and 
indivisible and that the irresistible will of 
the temporarily separated kindred will 
recreate a new united India shaped gad 
moulded in the glorious image of out' 
heart’s desire, an India that will take her 
predestined place among progressive nations 
bestowing the radiance of her wisdom 
upon the face of all humanity. 

Sri C. Rnjngopalachuri 
How I wish I were young again and 
had a chance to partake in the campaign 
of patient hard work and the cleansing of 
soul with patriotic identificatmi of every 
man and woman with the State, so that 
self-government that is now established 
may also become good government. Our 
stables are large and really Herculean effort 
is required to clean them up Every man 
and woman engaged in whatever walk of 
life from sweeper np to the administrative 
Officer at the highest level should work 
with a smile on the face and unflagging 
vigilance for public welfare wifh an active 
feeling of complete identity between citizen 
and Government. What is wanted is not 
genius, but honest labour and patriotic 
spirit. Let us not waste time in idle talk 
or contreversy, but spend every moment 
in some work profitable to body or spirit 

Mtharnjn of Pntinis 
August 15 is I an outstanding land- 
maik in the history of India. We ate 
entering upon a new era and in a 
measurable time, India shall take its proper 
plaee as an independent sovereign State 
in the comity of nations. It is my firm 
faith that India has a mission to perform, 
a mission of goodwill, peace and universal 
brotiierhood. Indeed, India must become 
as irresistible influence for the eliminatioa 
of all violent conflicts in the world. 





THE INAUGURATION OF 




K arachi, the CepUil ©f the New 
Dominion of PakitUn, preiented scenes 
of frest splendour end colour on the 
occnion of the insoguntion of the 
Pskistsn Constituent Assembly on Angnst 
14.' Lord Mountbatten addressed the 
Assembly on the eve of attaining complete 
freedom. Qaaid-e-Azam Mahomed Aii Jinnah, 
Tresident of the Constituent Assembly was 
seated with the Viceroy, and the House 
was full. The Viceroy began by reading 
the message from the King. 

This is His Majesty's message: 


O: 

Mahatma Gandhi and referred to the 
statement issued by the Pakistao Cottu^ 
reiterating the appeal: 

The two OovemmeDta dedarad that "it ts 
their ioten^oo to aafagoard the legitimate btenate 
of all oitieeDs, irreapeotlve of religion, easts or 
sex, in the exerctw of their normal sivie rights. 
All oitlzena will be regarded aa eqoal aod‘*'^4hth 
Qovemmenta will astun to all people r^Un 
their territories the exaroiae of liberties snoh aa 
freedom of tpeeoh, the tight to form assoelations, 
the right to warship in their own way and the 
protection of their language and onlture. Both 
Qovemmenta further undertake that there shall be 
no disorimination against thwe who before 
August 15 have been political opponents. 


“I send you my greotings and wannest wishes 
on this grsat occasion when the New Dominion 
of Pakistan about to take its place in the 
British. Commonwealth of Nations, In thus achiev¬ 
ing your independence by agreement, you have 
set an example to all freedom-loving people 
throughout the world.” 

I am confideDt, said the Viceroy, 
that the statesmanship and tfio B|aritof oo.opera- 
iiOB which have led to the histotle developments 
you are now celebrating will be the best 
guarantee of your future happineae and prosperity. 
Orsat reapaosiUKtlea He ahead of your leadera.. 
Hay the bleesinga of the Almighty sustain you 
in all your future tasks. Be assured always of 
my sympathy and support as I watoh your 
oontinuing efforts to advance the csuse of 

humanity. .. 

After relerrtag to the birth of Pikiitan 
the Viceroy pidd a tribute to Mr. Jiooah 
and expreaaeed hit good withes to the 
BOW Governor-Geoeral. He recalled the 
Joiat appeal made by Mr. Jtnn^ and 


The honouring of these words, contioued 
the Viceroy, will mean nothing lest diau a 
Charter of Liberty for a fifth of the human 
race. And he concluded with a fervent 
appeal for political and religions tolersttotf; 

Nearly four centuries ago, your great Emperor 
Akbar was on the throne, whose reign was 
marked by a great degree of political and 
religious tolerance. Akbar's tradition has not 
always been oonsistantly followed by Britons or 
lodisns, but I pray, for the world's take, that 
we wQl hold fast, in the years to come, to the 
prinoiplM tiiat this great Emperor taught us. 

Mr. Jinnah in hit reply, after thanking 
Hit Majesty for ‘his mesuge aod the 
Viceroy for hie advice, said: 

It will be our oosstant effort to voiii (br tha wd- 
fere and well-being of ail the e(»,in,iwttiee te 
Pakistan, and 1 hope that every one woiitii bt 
inspired by the ideals of poUio esrvlee and tiwy 
wiS be imbned with the spirit of eo-< 9 enitioB amd 
srill ehow their poUtiSal aad elvio Tirtaei whieh 
go to make e gleat nation. 
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1^ Our Stmard* Living. 

Bv PROF. R. V. Rao, u a,, b,t; • . 


H*ad 9f tkt Dtpu of Etmumies, Dharmtnira SmM CoUtn, Rx^u 


I T it oftttt trgned U>«t »ir meant 
’ i^tperitjr. While it atf mein 
•normoot profiit to the trader and produ¬ 
cer, higb-waget to Itbonrert, jobs in 
var-time departments and of course influx 
of paper moneF followed b/ considerable 
tbrlnkage of metallic backing, one bas to 
say that this prosperity is illnaoiy and 
epbemeral and a little thought will make ns 
feel that it affected our standard ot living 
and that we are much worse off. Vested 
interests and *interested parties may argue 
that there was an increase in the purchas¬ 
ing power of the masses and this is said to 
be one of the causes of shortage of food* 
clothing, shelter and what not. 

We cannot deny that those who joined 
the ranks of the army or other war-time 
departments were able to get all 
commodities which were in short supply 
and which civilians could not get. But 
these were not more than six millions. 
Even so far as the indnstrial workers are 
concerned, while it is true that in the 
beginning the wages rose comparatively 
higher than the prices of essentials oi life, 
in the end, thanks to the monster of 
inflation and ricketting prices, they were 
also at no advantage. 

K word may be said about agricnltural 
wages. The Famine Inquiry Comndssion 
issued a quertonnaire tc the various pro- 
t^cial Governments as to how agrlcnUnral 
wages have risen in comparison with 
Bw prices of foodgrains dming the war. 
While it may generally be said, that prices 
•f food-grahw rose proportionally much above 
Wage of agrieultnral hbonrers. StOi in 
M 


arms where militaty was statiotted or worln 
undertake, there was a depleUo'n of 
agricultural labour from that region leadlag 
to abnormal increase in wages.. In B 
province like Madras, wages rose' 

100 per cent over pre-war levels bnt 
prices of essential foodgrains like rice 
and ragi rose by 250f per cent and 340 
per cent respectively. From this we. can 
get the conclusion that wages did not go 
higher than the prices oi commodities. 

In a socially-stratified society like ours, 
the economic impact of war has brought 
about a sense of frustration among ffio 
middle classes. By inflation, Site purchasing 
power of the intermediate is lessened * 
progressively and the holder oi such 
intermediate is deprived of his purchasing 
power without his being conscious of it. 
It is in effect a confiscation of property. 
Prof. C. N. Vakil rightly observed: 
“Inflation may be compared to robbery. 
Both deprive the victimf of some 
possession with the difference that robbery 
is visible while inflation is invisible, the 
robber's act is sporadic, the robber’s 
victim, may be one or few at a time, ffie 
victims of inflation are the whole nation*, 
the robber may be dragged to a conrt of 
law, inflation is legal." The thermomiRer' 
of inflsUen is the price level. WllHe in 
die UK. and U.S.A. anti-inflationary 
measnres were undertaken by their reapee* 
tive Governments, prices of commodities 
were allowed to mount up and even- the 
fact of inflation was not admitted for « 
long time. The Government was following 
a literal policy of price-control by bying 
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to fix pricM nUur ib«B* bf adjntting the 
price ai|d cnrfeucy mechioiem. It wtt joet 
like e doctor who tafnperi with the 
tbenxometer to get a low reading of the 
temperature 

GERMAN EXPERIENCE 

We may jest pante, for a while and 
repollect German experience. Prof. C. B. 
Torroni rightly observes that depreciation 
of the currency caused in Germany the 
vastest expropriation of some classes of 
society that has ever been effected in 
times of peace. Besides those who 
possessed wealth in the form of securities 
or credits, there were numerous other 
individuals who lived totally on a fixed 
monthly income, old people, pensioners, etc, 

, The depreciation destroyed what was often 
"the sole income of those individuals. 
They were reduced to the most abject 
poverty”. The disequihbrium created in 
the economic organisation was so profound 
that the national economy gained little 
from the creation of the new capital by 
inflation. It provoked a serious revolution 
in social classes, a few people accumulat¬ 
ing wealth and forming a class of 

usurpers of national prosperity while 
mlUlotts of individuals were throwp into 
poverty. It was a constant torment oi 
innnmerable familiea. Prof. Turroni observes: 

‘ "It is indeed easy enough to understand 
why the sad record of years 1919 to 
1923 always weighs like a night-mare of 
toe German people." 

The United iOagdom Commercial 

Corporation was able to procure food- 

graina etc., at controlled ratea. This wu 
really robbing Peter to pay Paul. We 
pdfht have wyed Perria fium famine and 
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In^a which is already underfed and 
underelolhed should not have been deprived 
of essentials of life. Further half-starved 
and ill-clad India was forced to supply 
rupee finance against sterling securldes. 

WAR AND THE FARMERS 

In Western Countries, high prices are 
good to farmers because their purchasing 
power can procure other desired things 
within the country. Bnt in India the 
products of industries are few. Our 
farmers have no facilities to store their 
purchasing power. Further of what use is 
a rise in price, if the othir goods like 
oil, dhal, etc, they need have gone 
higher still in prices? The higher money 
values they get for their produce do not 
compensate them for the still higher values 
they have to pay for the commodities which 
they need. 

THE MIDDLE CLASS 

Several surveys have been conUncted to 
study the effect of war on the middle class 
so that we can devise Ways and means to 
remedy the sitnation. The School of 
Economics and Sociology of the University 
of Bombay conducted an investigation into 
the effect of war time changes of income 
and expenditure and habits of saving and 
investment of a number of middle class 
families in Bombay and published a brochure 
on the effect of war-time inflation on 
middle class families. It was confined to 
persona earning between Rs. S0{- and 
Rs. 300|- per month. Let ns note the 
important conclorions. While the income 
of the families on the aggregate increased 
(7 ^ per cent, toe per cajdta income 
could at best increase by 90 pw cent. 
This was also neutralised by toe rise ill 
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tiie cost of Uviogt iMding to cooiidenble 
economies in the conenoiptioa of easentiab 
of life. Protective foods registered e fsU. 
Ghee Aowed a decline of 42 per cent., 
potatoes 37 per cent, sugar 28 pet cent, 
and milk 20 per cent The expenditure 
on vegetables doubled. The inroads oi the 
military naturally-led to a deterioration of 
the quality. Inspite of it the expenditure 
on food articles doubled itself and 
Constituted SO per cent of the income as 
against 37 percent of thepre*warera. 

While the aggregate income increased by 
45 per cent. \bB expenditure rose by 60 per 
cent. The normal surpluses were also wiped 
off and consequently they became a deScit 
earning group. They could not balance theis 
budgets and the* middle class families had 
either to draw on past savings or incur debts. 

■ We must have ampler investigations 
based on a wide range of groups to find 
out the imp*ct of war on different social 
groupings. An year back there was a 
press report that the Government of India 
appointed Dr. V. K. R. V. Rao to consider 
this problem but neither the projected 
whirlwind tour of India was undertaken 
nor any substantial work was done in the 
matter. It is high time the Government 
undertook this work as it will bring in 
bold relief the incidence of the burden of 
war effort and help ns in the solution of 
problems like stabilisation of prices etc. 

Even as it is, this simple survey 
conducted by the University School of 
Economics clearly shows Uiat the purchasing 
power of the bulk of the people has not 
increased as a result of wu. 

For tire standard of living to increase, 
there should be an inmease of the available 


supp^ of consumers' goods etc. decteaae ' 
of population or ‘ increase of importm 
Nothing of the so/t has taktn place' wMh 
the result our dtuatioa has deterioratedi 
This was accentuated by our supplying 
even essentials of life to the alUed srar* 
effort even gt the cost of the Bengal 
famine and untold human suffering. 

After all by standard of living, we mean 
the aggregate of necessaries, comforts and 
luxuries. We have, of course, to give 
a place of honour to necessaries like food, 
clothing, and shelter. During war years and 
even now, the people have not enough to 
eat. There has not been and is no 
sufficient cloth to .meet our requirements 
compared to the pre-war years, therefore 
we have less today. E^ so far-as 
housing is concerned, it is also less. We . 
can just imagine the conditions of housing • 
in industrial cities likb Bombay. Thus 
the common man has had less food, cloth* 
ing and shelter .than before the war, 

CONCLUSION 

This brief article seeks to bring in bold 
relief the conclusion that the (masses as a 
whole have suffered much and are suffering. 
The condition of the common man is 
worse off today than before the war. Let 
us not therefore delude ourselves into think* 
ing that the war has helped ns to have 
a better standard of living. Let our plans 
for the economic development of India be 
based upon the real conditions of tht' 
masses today and not imaginary prq^rity 
which is observed in wUd seclu^n of 
secretariats. Now that a National Govern¬ 
ment is Mt up at the Centre, let ns hope 
that the common man will be able to have 
the essentials of life at a reasonable priim 
consistent with his income, otherwise' ib« 
rituation will deteriorate. It is hoped that 
public opinion will assert itself. 



i^inances of Hindu and Muslim Maj 


. ' By Mr. V. VITHAL BABU 
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• IVlrVJ. o 2iid, 1947, has brou- 
gbt to the fore a revolotiooary chaose in 
political and fiscal discnssioD over 
Bu transfer of power from British 
to Indian hands. The division of India 
*iias been envisaged on the basis 
of Mnshm and Hindu majority districts. 
The cnriosity of the public to arrive at a 
rongb calculation of the revenues and 
•xpenditures of these two areas, has been 
roused very much recently. But since we 
cannot get any satisfactory estimates of 
revenues and expenditures on the basis of 
districts, at best we can only calculate 
roughly the r^enoes and expenditures on 
Bte population basis, of those districts 
mentioned in the appendix to the above- 
said statement, according to 1941 Census 
Really, there cannot 'exist any reasonable 
proportion between population and revenue 
on the one hand, and population and 
expenditure on the other. Population 
cannot be the guiding star in these calcula¬ 
tions, for it would be ridiculous to argue 
that the revenue capaciQr of a nation 
increases with every increase in their 
noaabers Particularly, m a poor country 
like India, where the largest bulk of our 
people are mainly dependent upon agncul- 
tnre, die population ratio would not be 
germane to our argument, though for the 
time being it would be eaqr for os to say 
that due to paucity of statistics on a 
BWrict scale, we can follow the 
** gtMttimate" arrived at on a ptr capiu 
ratiim than on a pro rata basis. 

Tto arisee the problem wbeBier «e 
ikheiild be content wMi our “gnesthnete" 


arrived at on the basis of the aetads of 
say 1945-46 or take an average of five years 
beginning with 1934-35 and ending with 
1938-39. Several argue on boBi sides, but 
the most satisfactory estimate would seem 
to be the latter, for it would not contain 
even to the least, the war elements Biat 
poured in later, and to add to that an 
average of those five peace years would 
give an approximate picture 
At first we shall take the revenues and 
expenditures of Hindu majority areas: 

la tkorM of Botwes 
(Aocouotaof 1945-46) 



Rbv. 

Ext. 

HadrM 

48.0 

48.0 

Boinl»y 

aso 

34.1 

UP 

30 0 

28 9 

Btbar 

15 2 

12.1 

CP. 

10 6 

10.6 

ABaaxn exoludiog ByUiet 

47 

4.5 

OtUmm 

36 


Wwtora Beogftl 

23 6 

. 

218 

Sutem PuajBib 

15 6 

12.1 

Total 

IS8 8 ' 

175 9 

Now we shall turn 

our attention 

to the 

revenues and expenditures of 

Mualim 

areas: 

H.W.F. 

so 

3.6 

Siod 

86 

8.6 

Eaatara Bengal inelading 
Sylhet 

212 

81.0 

WMtara Punjab 

12 2 

9.2 

Total 

47 0 

42i 


Thus we find that there is a good deal 
of disparity betareen the Hindu majorify 
previneeB, and that can be crystal clear 
whan we sum up that the Hindu majori^ 
area acoomnlated in the year 1945-46 
(according to die accounts) a surplus of 
tin. 10.9 Qom, urhUe dm Muslim mifjodiy 
area coiiU ^fcottmofatte only fta.'4J &mm. 
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Hen s i^rd «f ezi^etioa nqr be 
Mconiy. We have tidceii iato ooatidera- 
Son oolf the majoritf araai withoat 
tutoghis the phrawoiogy ‘'Pakietan” and 
" the rest ot ladia ” for the 'einple reaion 
that pendlag the POsjid) vdiidi wilt have 
to meet htdividaaUy in two parts, one 
repreientin{ the MnsUm majority districts 
and the other the rest of the Provinces to 
vote whether or not the provinces should 
be partitioned, by a simple majority of 
either pert, and pending the decMon of 
electors of the present Legislative Assembly 
of N.W.F. Province to decide whether 
dieir constitntion should be framed in the 
existing Constituent Assembly or in a 
different Constitnent Assembly and pending 
the decision of Sind and British Baluchistan, 
it would be necessary to avoid any guess¬ 
work in the matter of allocation of their 
hnances.* As such calculations on the basis 
of Hindu and Muslim majoiity areas alone 
will give us a rough estimate of the position. 
But, as it is pointed out earlier, it would be 
more satisfactory if we base our results on the 
averages of five pre-war years. The 
following table gives ns an idea of the 
averages of revenues and expenditures of 
Hindu and Muslim Majority areas: 



(In CrotSs of Bupoes) 


KBV. 

Exf. 

Madras 

18.8 

17.4 

Bombay 

28.0 

f8.7 

'WasUfs ^ogal 

13.0 

8.4 

C.F. 

12.S 

13.8 

Basbwa Puajab 

18 

0.6 

BUiar 

6.3 

6.3 

O.P. 

4.4 

. 4.0 

Amass avolv-tiog Sylbst 

3.3 

2.0 

Oriaia 

1.6 

1.7 

' Ibtal 

88.4 

77.8 


VnwSleetoaa ia lluea aeeashave aiaw ilveoUieir 
AmWob and tbs Fnwiisr, Sbul aadStiaidMM have 
Ibfyvn in tbslr lot with FakMw. 


».war. • , 

1.0 

2.T’ 

BbMl 

6A 

3A 

Bast Bsngal iQottKiing 
Sylbst 

18.0 ' 

10.8 

Westara Fanjnb • 

8.8 

4t» 

Total 

32.8 

slie 


Now we find tirat while the total 
revenne of Hindu majority area in 1945-4fi ‘ 
was Rs. 1S6'8 Crores, the averigt revmiae 
of the five peace years taken above 
was earmarked at Rs. 88‘4 Crores, lie 
the same way, while the expenditure of 
194546 was Rs. 17§'9 Crores of Hiodtl ^ 
majority area, the corresponding .figure in 
peace years was Rs. 77,6 Crores. ■ In the 
case of Muslim majority area also, while 
the Revenue of the year 1943-46 was pnt' 
at Rs. 47 0 Crores, the »vera^ figure of 
the five pre-war years was Rs. 22:$. 
Crores, and similarly, while the expenditure 
of 1943-46 was as much Rs. 42'2 Crores, 
the average expenditure of the five pre-war 
years was Rs. 21.5 Crores. 

Thus it it would not be too much to 
say that the inflated figures of 194546 
are really deceptive, in so far as they 
relate to the immediate post-war position 
of abnormal finances and truly the averages 
we have arrived at above afford a better 
basis in any analysis of the finances of 
Hindu and Muslim majority areas. 

Apart from these, in order to know file 
chief resources of these two areas, wc 
should have an idea of the 

cipid faidnstries. Cotton mill industry is 
distributed widely and the Hindu majority 
area has 671 factories while rim Muslim 
Majeri^ area has only 7. The Jute n^is 
in the Hindu area number 106 udtile there 
is hone in the Muslim area. So also,, 
udiile there is no iron Moel fiwtory fat the r 
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Motliin area, there are, 17 in the Hinda 
area. As minf as 149 sugar factories 
abousd in the Hindu area, while there are 
only .4 in the Muslim are. 

These figures serve to illustrate the 
dispertion or the location of industries 
dotted all over the Hindu Muslim majority 
areas. When division takes place and 
the; become independent of each other, it 
would be up to them to pursue industrial 
frolic; of a higher order. As such these 
figures need not be mistaken to have 
been given either with an; vengeance or to 
attempt a verdict on the Muslim majorii; 
area. 

But one thing seems to be ver; clear 
that the Mu^m majorit; area has about 
20 , 00,900 acres which are under jute, 
while the Hindu area's corresponding 


figure is in the nearabonts of 9,C0filQ& 
In the same manner, the Muslim OHijoW 
area brings under rice production MOV 
double the acreage in die Hindu ar^ 
Rope also provides a trite example where|| 
the Muslim majorit; area-hu the larg«f| 
bulk of production. These examples aM 
not meant even to show that one area w|^ 
be richer than the other. It is onW 
an attempt to point oat the oecessit; f|^ 
more and more development in both dieai 
areas, and make them self-sufficient in. 
the matter of raw material and manu¬ 
factures. 

We have awaited long for political 
decisions to mould our economic policies, 

I but ;et it is not late for ns to inaugurate 
better and mote planned drives in 
industrialisation. 


WHAT PEOPLE WANT 

. By Mr VIJAYA SEN, ma. * 


A S a result of indefatigable efforts on 
the part of the Indian National 
Congress and the people of India at large 
we have achieved independence During 
recent mondis we moved with a tremen¬ 
dous speed. Onl; a few months ago our 
fate was still hanging in the balance, but 
on Febnruar; 20 the British declared that 
the; would quit India b; the end of 
June 1948 However the events in India 
ran fut and the Secretar; of State had to 
admit that the; could no longer keep 
India in bondage. The Congress demanded 
im^diate withdrawal. The Governor- 
General, man at the spot conducting 
affairs, fiew back to the United Kingdom 
to hasten the British* wltiidtawal. The 


Cabinet Mission scheme bad to be scrapped 
and the new announcement mads on Jnne 
3, 1947 declared the British handing over 
power to Indians before August 15, 1947. 
The scheme is full of dangerous pHfalln 
;et all the major parties in India accepted 
It because it gave us freedom, freedom 
from foreign rule; even though at the huge 
cost of division of India into fiagmentl 
and a lot of bloodsiwd and sufiCering 
resulting therefrom. 

However, our work does not end here. 
A new chapter begins in (be Mstor; 
India. The era of plans is to end; for, 
we are to do constructive #orfc to 

amelbrate the masses, to raise tMr 
standard and to give them secnrit;. Tide 
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ia the centnry of the "common mui" 
4rho hu- been ebnsed, exploited, cheeted 
end betrajred for centoriee togedier by a 
bendfol of men in power. The "forgotten 
man" demanda hie rights, he is no longer 
in a mood to tolerate suppression and 
denial of justice and equal opportunity. 
There is a point beyond which human 
endurance cannot go and let ns not drive 
these brave, generous, simple, mute and 
patriotic people to madness and despair. 
For the present the great masses in India 
know their government only through police 
men and revedne collectors. The British 
rule never tried seriously to penetrate into 
the villages where the vast majority of 
people live. They contributed a lot in the’ 
struggle for independence to instal their 
own Government at Delhi. But,it would 
not be different from the foreign rule if 
it lingers on with its plans and surveys, if 
it remain!^ silent while the rulers, landlords 
and capitalists tyrannize, suppress and 
exploit them The Government of the 
people must work for the people. It must 
give them security, food, health and 
education, the fundamental needs of the 
people. 

To maintain law and order is the first 
duty of the Government. For die last few 
months or so communal frenzy is playing 
a havoc in some parts of India and the 
life and property of citizens there is not at 
all secure. The Government must check 
this ev)l to restore law and order, peace 
and prosperity. 

Food ia another great problem. The 
Funine CommifMion, But wu set up after 
dm ghastly tragedy of Bengal famine in 
which thonsaada lest their lives as they 


had nothing to eat* •reported that a largn 
proportion of the population enSete from 
malnutrition. Thihe fourths of the people 
do not ^et adequate food. Fvery no# and 
then the great masses have to face famine 
that not only takes a heavy toll pf life 
but also leaves people dangeropsly ill' and 
weak whe are prone to all sorts uf 
diseases While the population of India 
is increasing year by year the main food 
grain production in India had remained 
practically constant between 50 1o 51 
million tons with small variation from year 
to year. The Government most speed op 
with its Food Plan to meet the crisis. 
The Grow More Food Compaign inaugura* 
ted during the war should tat rejuvenated 
and intensified. Every year we have to 
meet food shortage and our envoys have 
to beg for it in foreign countries. Why 
not develop our own resources? 

Allied with the problem of food is the 
problem of health. Malnutrition and , 

nutritional diseases are omnipotent. The 

resistance to disease and level cf health Is 
low. This level of health is reflected in 
the expectation of life in India which is 
only 27 years compared with 67 years 
of Australia. Moreover, there is only one * 
doctor for every 9,000 persons in India 
against one for every 900 in Great Britaia 
and throughout the country there are 

4,500 nurses only. Then again, the rate 
of infant mortality is 162 per thousand 
compared with 53 in Great Britain 

and 54 in the United States. As for the 
villages, where 90 per cent, of the 
population of India live, the medical aid 
is next to nil; for hospitals are almost 
noa>existent in the villages and 90 per emit. 
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oftlM docton prtctiiein'townt, Ltboorers 
wtM.mifnte ,to cities to earn their liveti- 
hood ere not only underfed end nnder- 
dethed bnt have to live in dirty alnma 
•omeiimea 15 to 20 in a single room 
ndilch even is not well ventilated or cleaned. 

Illiteracy is another cnrse in India. The 
literacy figure according to latest census is 
1112 per cent. What purpose would the 
high aims of the Indian constitution serve 
if people cannot read and understand 
them? Consider for a moment that the 
constitution in India positively lays down 
that there is to be no legal barrier against 
60 millions of untouchables in India, that 
they have equal rights and opportunity. 
But can th^e poor illiterate people take 
cognisance of it and thereby raise their 
beads like human beings? For centuries 
together they have been exploited, treated 
like slaves, and turned out of society. 
Poor dirty people suffering from inferiority 
complex cannot even ‘understand the 
meaning of equal rights and opportunity. 
They would stare with horror and surprise 
if you explain or bringing home to them. 
A country cannot march onward "half free 
and half slave". The real progress of 
India lies in their uplift and wq)l-being. 
These are to be brought back to society. 
Their grievances are to be heard and 
redressed. ‘Ibe avrong of ages is to be 
undone. Sdneation would be a great boon 
for them and would go in a great deal 
towards their mateHal, moral and spiritual 
uplift. 

Monovet, demomacy cannot survive long 
to n mm of illiterate people who ere sure 
to be led by demagogues and eiqiilcdted 
*by eapitaliste. Only welhled, wrihedncated 


and well-clothed people can stud and 
fight for their rights. Then again, witoout 
education can these people be world 
ciUzens of tomorrow? Can they stand by 
the United Nations and One World? fn 
fact a drive to wipe out illiteracy would 
not only prepare better soldiers of democracy 
bnt would also prepare citizens of 
the world. 

We have our own government in Delhi 
after a long, long night of slavery, anger, 
bitterness, frustration and despair. Bnt 
usually people have t nniveteal private 
hatred against governments, because they 
speak of aims and ideals, surveys and plans, 
calculations and investigations Government 
*for the people must work for the people. 
The needs of the people of India, are 
many; our economic development is far 
below our political advancement; we must 
initiate, on firm foundations, the techniques 
of increasing agriculture, and izdustrialize 
our country, raising the standard of living 
and the cultural, social and international 
level of our people But firstly people of 
India ought to be assured that they would 
never starve again, that would never die 
again like cats and dogs and that they 
would be educated properly. 

People who are sure of food, health and 
education are people who can live in peace 
and brotherhood and can fight for their 
honour and country on the side of justice. 
They can express and strengthen ffiem* 
selves. They are the toob of Itoetty, 
equality aird program. 

The Government of India hbonld |dan 
and act realistically in terms of people’s 
seeds. 
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By D&. If. HAFIZ SYED. M.A., ph.u., 
(Uimtrmty of Aikh^ad) 


T he pmpoMl for tho rabatitatioii of an 
IMka lugaage for Bafliah aa tbc 
modinm of inatractioii in ifae Indian 
VlihriraitiAa, daaenraa our anriona oonaidara- 
tion. It is a cbango of snch aomentons 
{aportaoce and far aacbiog rasnlta that it 
reqniras a aost canfol conrideration at the 
hands of leaned Profenors and edacationists, 
Edncational raforaera have, iroa time to 
time, advocated the use of the mother 
tongue in teaching the popils in schools 
and colleges. %at sitnated and fettered as 
we are by onr snrronndiogs and other 
lindtations, we cannot folly carry it into 
execntlon. The use of Indian language as* 
a medinm of InStmction in secondary and 
highw edncation of onr country, is a 
ptoblem that bristles with difficnlties. 
These difficnlties have so far acted as 
obstacles *to the introdnction of Indian 
langnages as the medinm of instruction in 
onr colleges. Some of the chief difficnltia 
tha have prevented the adoption of Indian 
langnagw n the aedinm of instruction in 
onr institutions are n follows 

1. The lack of snitable text-books in 
Indian langnages in all branches of know¬ 
ledge, both scientific and humanistic. The 
drastic introdnction of the Indian language 
u the sole medinm of introdnction in onr 
nniveisitiw all at once anst, therefore, 
spell disaster. 

2. ^'The dearth of Profcaors tiioronghly 
fatiified to teach Ifarongh the aedina of 
bidiah laagnagM, as ail of ns bate nested 
onrndastlioatbfieagh Ibt^fedina of English, 
is a n s Aw difikenlty to h« enconnieted. 


3. The capadl^ of bidian langntgei 
as a vehicle of thought and expresrttih is 
snrely limited at the present time. It wltt 
be fahly long time before it k, w«B 
developed ikd is ntade a fit insttMUM 
for tbs expremion of advanced soientifiersnj 
philosophical thoughts. We have bemnife 
nwd to English for at least 150 yeara* 
It is rather difficult to renonnee it, and 
become at once efficient in another iangaag% 
It is admitted on all hands that English 
is a very comprehensive langnage ttf 
worldwide utility. A knowledge of 
English is the mssCerkey to the literary 
and sctentific treasures of^^the workh 
It is the lingM franca of ednoated. India 
today and has as snch exerted a 

unifying and cementing infloence by 
bringtog people of variens commnnitiM and 
provinces of India on a coamon, socialt 
political, edncatio’nal and religious platforsh 
Bat for it we Indians of dktant sad 
different provinces in this subcontinent 
would not have known and' understood 
each other. I have travelled far and wide 
m difierent parts of India from the Himaiayil 
to the Pape Comorin and from Calcutta to 
Kashmir and I must confea frankly tbel 
but for the little kpowledge of English I 
have I would not bSVe been able to get 
atong and get to know my own comitryi 
men in this sacred land. Not only hern 
but during ay visit of the continent of 
Europe I have found Enf^kfa very faelpfah 
The day is far distant yet when Zodfant 
of various provinces will sgree to aie 4 
emnaon Hindnsteni langnage as a aeeaf 
of coaaunication aaaig theaseivee. 
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It i* a OMtter for • gtaiiiicttion that aar 
nnirenity Maators are begUming to take a 
aoie common eense lind broad view of 
onr'reqniremente, and that the pendnlnm 
it alowly swinging ronnd in the direction 
of bringing onr nniversity edncation into 
Una with qiodem Ufe.* The alumni of onr 
universities ought to be able to look 
forward confidently to a snitable career at 
'the end of their college life. It is admitted 
on all hands that college education needs 
to be brought into greater relationship 
adih the stern realities of life. For law, 
commerce and international affairs we have 
to depend on English, without a practical 
knowledge of which we shall be compelled 
to close trrions avenues of livelihood 
open to ns. 

Most of onr universities draw pupils 
from various communities speaking diverse 
languages. If one Indian language is 
adopted as a medium of instruction, how 
will the pupils speaking (diverse languages 
be able to follow the lectures of their 
teachers ? In the United Provinces we 
have only Urdu and Hindi and there are 
many things common between the two. 
What would be the fate of universities 
established in Madras and Bombay 
Presidencies where not less than four 
hmgusges are spoken?. The Anglo-Indians 
and Goans, for instAce, speak English at 
home and among themselves. The Parsis 
and Gujaratis speak Gujarati. The Muslims 
Urdu, toe Jeers Arabic, the Madrasis Tamil 
and Canarese or Malayalam, the Bengalis 
BoQgali and Orlya. The latroduetion of 
Ba^iah language as a amdium of instmo- 
don in toese instituUons has proved to be 
a real boon in as rnucb at it baa helped 
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us to tide over these inturmouatAle 
difficulties, helped us to imbibe common 
western culture, and has brought na 
together in a common fellowship of human 
brotherhood. 

Is this an insignificant ser^ce? Will it 
be wise to discard English all at once and 
thus deprive us of a cultural heritage which 
has broadened onr minds and enlarged 
onr hearts? 

Let us not forget that a university is or 
ought to be a democratic institution of no 
mean order and the administration of it 
should be based upon high idealism, 
practical wisdom and broad minded 
sympathy with less fortunate people. We 
should further remember that English is 
“the richest and most flexible organ of 
expression among living tongues" and is 
of world-wide utility. 

Research work published in an Indian 
language will have very little circulation 
outside India. If English were discarded, 
European and American scholars would be 
prevented from participating in and 
appreciating the research work done in 
Indian universities. Collaboration with other 
Indian universities, as it is done at the 
present time, will be rendered extremely 
difficult, if not impossible by the introduc¬ 
tion of Indian languages as toe medium of 
instruction. It will also act as a check on 
the Inter-university migration of students 
and co-operation among the Professors, 
which for obtdous reasons, will not make 
for national unity. 

My object in emphasising the need and 
utility of Ei^lish in promoting cnltaral and 
scientific developngent in onr conntiy is to 
make ns feel and realise the fact that the 
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mtdlom oi an kteroatlooil langnage like 
SogUah is to bring ns in line with other 
dvilised nattont of the world and help ns 
to carry on pnr international relations with 
them. I do not wish by any means to 
minimise the educational advantage of using 
our mother tongue as the medium of 
instruction. What I do say is this. We 
must tiy our utmost to develop and enrich 
our Indian languages for sometime yet to 
come before we introduce it as a medium 
of instruction. May I here quote the 
example of the little island of Ceylon, our 
close neighbour? “It bas been proposed 
there by a select committee of the State 
Council that English shall cease to be the 
language of administration and Sinhalese 
and Tamil shall take its place from 
January 1, 1957. That is in ten years 
from now." The same may be done by 
our universities. Instead of introducing 
abrupt chAige we must go forward slowly 
and cautiously. 

Those who wish to pursue higher 
studies carry on research work in their 
subjects and be in touch with the achieve* 
ments of scholars of progressive countries, 
enter diplomatic service, occupy the highest 
official positions in the Central Govern* 
ment, travel abroad as naval, military and 
aviation officers—to quote only a few 
functions—cannot posribly do without having 
a good working knowledge of English or 
any other Enropean language in addition 
to our own oiother tongue which we 
choose as a medium oi our instruction in 
scboola and colleges. 

India has to choose one common 
language, be ir English or Ifinduatani 
jUUcb may serve as a Ihik between tto 


central and the provincial governments end 
the outside world. As we ^ve acquired 
a fair amount of familiarity with English 
and have become conversant with its usage, 
it will be unwise on our part to neglect 
or discard it altogether. It is arid in 
certain quarters that Ej^glish is one of ■ the 
most difficult languages of the world arid 
we Indians have failed to acquire it as 
well as we should. Therefore we are’ 
advised to give up English altogether and 
acquire a fuller command over the language 
and literature in which we are bora. One 
of the chief reasons why educated Indians 
have not become u efficient in English as 
they should be in spite of the fact that 
they learn it for not less th^ 12 or 14 
years, is that it is badly taught in sphoob 
and later on in some of the colleges. 

It is up to the English scholars to 
devise ways and means of imptovhig the 
method of teaching English on modem 
lines. In some of the language schools in 
Europe, such as Hugo's I have seen young 
men conung from foreign conritrias to the 
Continental towns and learning the language 
of the people in less than two years and 
acquire its working knowledge because they 
were quite serious about it and paid 
sufficient attention. Our boys in schools 
and young men in colleges and universities 
do not apply themselves seriously and 
strenuously all the year round. Theyirork 
by fits and starts and learn it in a haphazard 
way as a virtue of necessity and not by 
real choice folly realMng its utility and 
importance. 

Our educational system is mainly 
respohslble for wastage of time and life. 
Various examinations that are passed in f 
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«t to yews mn b« gnt through in much 
Im.jtime with better elKciency provided 
Iproper method ii introduced in acquiring 
% Vp to what timelimit English should 
lie retained or relegated, would be another 
qttestij^n ediich we have to consider. Bjr 
what stage, it should’ be replaced by an 
Xndlan language is the question that comes 
Up before our mind. 

With the proposed change over from 
English to Indian languages as media of 
instruction in schools and colleges what 
would be the future of English in our educa¬ 
tional life? The question will naturally engage 
UUr attention. If the imposition of English 
uthe medium of instruction in all subjects 
baa itunted cur growth in several respects 
and prevented the spread of knowledge 
from the intelligentsia to the masses, the 
poiitieal and national regeneration through 
wbiob the country has been passing during 
the last half a century is largely the 
dfareet consequence of the impact of western 
ksoarledge through the medium of English 
OB our somewhat static and petrified 


citdTiaation. But what about the iteuut 
Should English be taught in otur 
and colleges as a compulsory seeoitdsry 
language to our boys or It 

be relegated to the position of an 
optional language studied by diose draani 
to it by its cultural value or because of 
their aspiration to pursue higher studies in 
foreign countries? 

In the light of these observations my 
submission is that while bidding farewell 
to English rule in India and die English 
people in general we should not bid 
farewell to English altogether. In our own 
self-interest we must retain the study of 
English in some form or other and continue 
drawing our cultural and scientific inspira* 
tion through this almost universal language. 
We must free our minds of all prejudices 
against any language or learning inespective 
of the fact whether it is spoken by a friend or 
a foe. Linguistic and literary toj^cs should 
be judged on their own merits in an 
impersonal and unimpassioned maaner. This 
is my earnest appeal with which I dose. 


Industrial Efficiency and the Environments 

By Mr R. RAMA IYER 


T he Australian Industrial Delegation 
which toured India recently, made 
■one remarks on the low efficiency of the 
Indian factories. Mr. Gross, a member of 
tike Delegation, observed that *tbe Austra> 
Bta labour and the Indian labour are 
pdes ^rt, so far as the provision for 
welfare iadlities is concerned 1 faeatUbuted 
dm low ontput to the ]taor ■aieadard of 
Uviag of the ladian worker. Mr. Miediain, 
dM leader of the Oelageden, Mem: poiided 


out that the sUlled labour in India could 
be as cfificieBt as in Australia and even 
sdU better, provided the icadert of indusby 
take adequate measures to ensure beet 
conditions inside factories. For adiieviBf 
good eiiicieniy so Ar as the human facior 
is ccmcemed, oertain limdamental factors 
are to be reckoned witts an sdsqnals 
Hdttissum wage level, bealtby sud tshsuikl 
wodtiag ddndWoDS and u iprofir oot^wk 
for foe wMter. GoudWoH hefois XadiMii 
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decent hsann life. 

In modern feetories, Itboor welfare work 
ornu an iinpartant branch of the prodni:- 
tivf depattinents. The welfare officer 
devotee Ua fell energy to the well-being 
of the enployeea boifa within and wlfficnt 
fer after entering factory-life one is liable 
In, be affected by conditions and habits 
both in^e and ontaide the work-place. 
The nature of the modern mass-production 
methods calis for a higher mechanical 
exertion tending to the creation of a 
monotonous feeling, and the consequent 
mental depression. In all industries there 
are two distmct types of operating^ 
machines; one in which the worker is to 
control the machines, and the other in 
yrhich the worker has to keep pace with 
requirements of the machine. The former 
^pe of workmen experience a feeling of 
power and freedom which would be 
lacking in the case of the latter type. It is 
only then when the operative is compelled 
to behave as mechanically as the machine, 
that many Workers are induced frequently 
to feelings of boredom, fatigue, exhaustion 
and strain. Work in itself is never the 
cause of fatigue or boredom, rather it is 
fee mal-adjustments of the operative to the 
machine. 

Boredom arises from long working 
hours, without adequate restpauses. Be¬ 
tides. the intensity of the work also is to 
be taken into con^dermion ie, the amount 
and hind oi attention reqidred by the 
UMote of work in conjunction with the 
•ufluottce of the environments. A change 
in the nature of work or its fetenai^ may 
dieck the onam of boredom. Most probably 


tho best resolta eonfd be obtained when 
the change process involvet the Use of 
different muscle groups or diffaent mental 
aptitudes. Boredom in itmlf is found to 
be one of the main causes of industrial 
fatigues, Fatigue is only depressed, state, 
of mind, resulting’ from continued' un¬ 
favourable working and hving conditidas 
producing a low sute of naantah an^ 
{^ysical efficiencies. It may alio be 
caused by inadequate lighting and ventila¬ 
tion. 

The tendency to fatigue very often leads 
to accidents. "A large proportion of 
industrial accidents caused by moving 
machinery can be controlled chiefly from 
within the factory" observed^Hon. Bevin. 
A major cause for accidents is found in 
the disorderly arrangement of machines 
and the inadequate moving space between 
machinery. Anything which is found out 
of Its customary^ place m ^ a work-spot, is 
sufficient to beget an accident. Mr. Meecham 
also also stressed on the point of spacing 
machinery. Our men are pron^ to think 
in terms of power and space only, Apart 
from this carelessness in dress and operation, 
on the part of the worker has proved its 
toll on the victims. Cleanliness and tidiness 
are signs of good workmen, and such rnmi 
seldom get accidents. A training in 
tldinsss and descipline would ptpre a 
great success towards reduction of 
industrial accidents. It was also found 
th^ a warm or cold shower bath after 
long hours oi work could retard the 
tendency to fatigue and nervousness; and 
naany modern factories in the west have 
provided their empioyess with abowsr 
batits, cioakprooms and lockers. 
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Ventilation eni proper lighting cu 
- hidw'-good, h%«ltb)r and^cheerfal workmen. 
Often, inadecjnate lighting wat found to 
the physical and mental growth of 
, tile worker. A properly ventilated factory 
■would ^maintain the morale of the workers. 
The high temperature inside a factory like 
a cotton mill, is detrimental to the health 
end the efficiency of the operative, and it 
is said to lead to inhibition of cultural 
advancement and civilisation if proper 
control is not provided. One authority 
’ jocundly pointed out that culture and 
civilisation were born at 70 temperature. 
Below is given an extract of an investiga* 
tion on the influence of temperature carried 
out by a ^teacher, who changed the 
temperatuie in his class-room and observed 
the effects od his pupils. 


tSIO-BBATOBa 

OBSBftVATIOKft 

80" 

Class dulls incapable of coo* 
tinuod tneotal effort; 

78” 

class dull, and sleepy; penman¬ 
ship very poor; 

78" 

class dull] complained of heart] 

72” 

class restless ] 

70” 

Excellent work, cheerfulness in 

class: 

68" 

best work; to ‘day seemed 
their best; 

68" 

splendid work; 

86 ” 

class happy, full work] 

some spoke of room being 
cold] 

60” 

too cold for good work] oom* 
plained of cold. 

But in 

many factories we find more 

attention is paid to the suitable temperatures 


and humidities for the maximnrta production, 
from the stand-point of the material being 
processed; and never - so much conaidera- 
tiui is given as to the most suHable 
conditlont of the atmosphere ftwt would 
glhre well-feeling to the operatives. The 
Importance of the Influence of temperature 


on the productivity and the healdt Of the 
worker can not be over-empha^d. 

With higher and lowsa; Mlatire 
hhmidities of the industrial ahaospBere, 
similar results were observed. The 
"American Society of Heating and 
Ventilation Engineers "carried out research 
to find out, by laboratory methods, the 
critical points at which the majority of 
workers under industrial conditions would 
show no deleterious effects of temperature 
or humidity at the end of a Working week. 
Of all the physiological reactions observed, 
a rise in body temperature and increase 
in pulse rate were found to provide the 
most consistent and positive indications 
of- exposure. Poise rate was chosen as a 

practical test. They observe that “ the 
limiting reactions beyond whidi harmful 
physiological estrangement occur are ah 
average temperatnre-rise of 0.5"F* for the 
average worker, qualified by physique and 
experience to work in hot countries; or a 
rise of 1.5"F. for occasional workers; 
corresponding to this restriction, the 

maximum permissible increase of pulse- 
rate would range from 33 beats per 
minute for a short exposure of 4 hours, 
opto 49 beats per minute for a short 
exposure of an hour." Similar effects were 
also recorded arith ffie metabolic rates. 

Also, the sidtable conditions are 

nevertheless influendag with the natnre of 
work and the amount tA exertions 
required on the inditddnal. For muntain- 
ing and developing to the maximum/ the 
personal efficieiM^, we innd seek to tim 
highest possible level of pbyaica 
arell-being and to the p^cfaological make 
Up of the en^loyees. 
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After long reeeercb, iadustriil hooses 
have recogsiaed the neceerity of otilising 
eoloni ediemes to keep op the morale 
and efficiency of the workere. High 
temperatnre iniide a factory calls for cool 
of the surrounding areas to calm 
the hnooe emotions and to stabilise the 
mind. Large wall areas within the field of 
workers' vision should be complimentary 
in ^ade to those of the material and the 
material and the machine. All complimen¬ 
tary focal colours are recommended for 
large wall areas, ceilings, pillars, and the 
non-daogerous •stationary parts of machines. 
When the worker at a black untidy 
machine casts his eyes oflf occasionally on 
to a white wall or a compound-wall, or* 
on an arid land, his eyes get strained; and 
this being repeated hundred times a-day, 
dreates a sort of confusion in bis brain, 
bead-ache with some, and a definite 
lowering of mental and physical efforts; 
may perhaps lead to fatigue even. Simi¬ 
larly an operative handling a red material, 
wheu he casts glances on to a white wall 
sees a green shade apparently for a few 
seconds. Colour schemes will be of great 
advantage to get the maximum efficiency 
from the worker and to keep the spirit 
and enthusiasm of the worker. 

The deafening machine-noise is another 
source of trouble. By instinct, man is 
very much sensitive to loud noises. 
Children are instinctively afraid of only 
two things. One is the fear oi falling from 
a height, and die other is a loud noise. 
The effect of the machine noise on the 
worker is depmident on its nature and 
magnitude, A uniform end humming 
noise does not distract the attention of 


manual workers so andi as it affects due 1 
intellectual workers. A , harsh and 
occasional noise • defiaitely lowers thO 
mental and physical efficiencies of all'types 
of workmen. Very often we find hat^ 
and disharmooions noise tending to a 
feeling of uneasiness and stooping t«»a* 
tion and it leaves behind no smartnesr 
Dr. Fred W. Kranz, Director of Sonotone 
Research Corporation says, “we find that 
the senses of balance and hearing an 
intimately associated". There is undeniable 
influence of sound on the mind and the 
morale of the man. Realising the effect of 
rythmic sound full of melody, ‘ music 
while you work' haS become more popular, 
and many modern factorie^g in the West 
have installed sound equipments, SucSh ' 
systems have their multi-purpose duties to 
perform: time-signals, fire-alarms, announce¬ 
ments of programmes, and instructive and 
propaganda talks, besides relaying of 
music. It is mo'st probable that the idea 
of relaying music is closely related with 
the prospects of maintaining, if no*, increuing 
production. Out of an enquiry made in 
217 firms in England who have installed 
sound-equipments, 33 firms had stated that 
they fopnd ‘music while yon work' had 
actually increased production; and 72 firms 
found that the general level of out-put and 
of attention to work bad improved. In 
143 factories they replied that a better 
atmosphere had been created; and others 
found the broad-casta bad resulted in 
smoother working and helped to counter¬ 
act the tendencies to fatigue and boredom. 
In one reply mention wu made of an 
immediate decline in the number of 
hysteria cases in the departments. 
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At to die time end.tfpe of mntic, no 
tdentifie inveetigetioM have yet been 
CMiiei] ont. Bat mtnf uy tbit light 
oreheflral and dance mntic fall of rytbms 
ibonld be relayed equally and frequently. 
{■ U.K 90 factories were reported to be 
idaying dance masic with vocal singing, 
80 factories hiving swing mnsic and 140 
factories military and band masic Proba^ 
bly the type of masic for relaying shonld 
be decided in consideration of the nature 
and organisation of the work in conjanc- 
tion with the cnltute and tastes of tiie 
work people concerned 
Apart from that, in the modern factories 
abroad, seat arrangements are provided by 
discerning ^nd far-sighted employers. 
.Provision of seat arrangements with boxes 


and lockers for the workmen, cogit^!il|lhd 
witii scientific colonr schemes end nrgMb 
sation will snrely make the wodwr 
home instead of feeling a depressed 

mentality in the work-spot. It is well* 
asserted that contentment among the 

working class shonld be secored (or tfafi 
progress of both employee and employer. 
Besides minimam wages there are two 
more conditions which go to make good 
indnstrial relations; one is that the worker 
shonld feel himself in a healthy, homely, 
anucable and cheerful environment; and the 
second is that we shonld infose into the mind 
of worker that there is ample chance o{ 
promotion and social and cnltaral develop¬ 
ments for him, by oar earnest measqres 
for educatiotr and other welfare activities. 


INDIA AND PALESTINE 

By Mr. G. V. SHUKLA, m a. 


W ITH the recognition of India's 
independent status in the matter 
foreign policy by most of the sovereign 
states and with Indian embassies now 
fanctionlng in China and America together 
odth a host of diplomatic representatives 
abroad, India is coming Into direct contact 
with international problems and has to 
adopt a positive policy in such matters 
at once. Perhaps the most direct and urgent 
contact in this connection has occurred 
at the recent meetings of the U. N. 0. 
where the question of Palestine was 
discnased and in which the bdiaa delegate, 
Ur.. Asf All, intervened with admirable 
elarity of thoughi He dmaanded that the 
people who are meet direetiy involved 
must be beard befme the (onus of wodd 


opinion. It is true that the vaiiene 
commissions appointed by the Britirii 
Government from time to time as well as 
the Anglo-American commission of inquiry 
gave heating to the people of Palestine, 
but their fate has ultimately been decided 
by such all-imporlaot factors like oU, 
politics, military strategy, and fear of 
Russian influence in the Middle £ut and 
sever by considerations of jnstice and 
right. As a result die solutions sufgeated 
by such commistions have darays bam 
dong the Boas of partitions md mandates 
and not in terms of a mutual eettletneot 
between the Aiabe and the 
India'e iawaieace ct btin|^ tiie |wn 
pettict togellMr before i thb U. N. Qe 
therefore, k a aaove in Mw right rBrectiaa. 
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ladii bu dw«y> been <» the beet of 
terms with her Arab seifhboQrs and the 
friendship between the two peoples dates 
back to ancient times and has always 
remained sincere and unbroken. Bat this 
should not prevent an honest and close 
examination by India of the claims of the 
Jears, another ancient and great people, 
who, today, literally have no place in the 
world to lay their heads. 

The crux of the Indian foreign policy 
must continne to be honesty and jnstice. 
No intrigue, secret pacts, power politics or 
vile diplomacy mast enter into our dealings 
with other nations. I believe oar attitade 
to the problem of Palestine will be a test 
case for out foreign policy and upon iti 
delicate handling will depend our future 
relations with both the Arabs and the Jews, 
It will also determine whether we are 
capable of inspiring confidence in others 
regarding our honesty and sincerity of 
purpose. 

The settlement of this issue is also 
likely to have far reaching effect on the 
whole problem of Asian unity and the 
relationship between the countries of the 
Middle East and those of South East Asia 
Situated as we are between these two 
'distinct blocs, our endeavour should be to 
act as promoters of peace and progress in 
diese lands. 

Should India, then, sapport the claims 
oi the Arabs as against those of the Jews 
or riiould she advocate the creation of a 
Zionist state in Palestine? 

Dtuiug my three years stay in Palestine 
and other parts of the Middle East, I came 
into intimate contact with all sections of 
Jews and Arabs and dtocovered they were 
«1 


keenly looking fofnyird to the IndependaoM 
of India in the hope that^s strong uA' 
free India will bring her weight to bear on 
a jast solation of their problem. Tern as 
India is with an internal conflict in her 
own territory, this hope may appear ralh« 
futile and paradoxical. Vet, I bsl!ev% 
India can be a powerful factor in a gMtral 
settlement of the Middle eastern probteese. 

I think the first thing to do is to 
scrutinise the Jewish claims to Palestine. 
In my opinion they are jnst and irrefutable. 
The Arab claims, too, are just and Irrefm 
table As some one has said it is a 
conflict of right with right. This must be 
faced honestly It was, no doubt, on the 
recognition of this principle ^t the famous 
Faisal-Weirmann agreement of 1919 #as. 
based, which declared that there was room 
in Syria (meaning Greater Syria, incladlng 
Palestine, Trans-Jordan, Syria and Lebanon) 
for both, the Arabs and the Jews. Had 
this agreement* been put into efifect it 
would have solved the Jewish problem and 
the present vexed sitnation would never 
have arisen. Bat the very basis of this 
agreement was shattered by the vickms 
Anglo-French diplomacy in collaboration 
with ^zarist Rnssia, which in a secret pact 
known as the Sykes-Pirot pact agreed to 
divide the Arab lands under system of 
mandates, 

Conseqaently Syria and Lebanon bacarae 
French mandates while Palestine, incladlng 
Trans-Jordan, and Iraq went to the British. 
I believe that a solution of the problem 
may yet be found along the lines of the 
original Faisal-Weizmann agreemeob A 
greater Syria, comprisiog Trans-Jordan, 
Syria, and Lebanon under the titular kingship 
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pf TfHM-Jordatt nuy H brought ubout 
irilUut^ fruue work of the Arab League, 
iridle Jewe may be < allowed to settle 
dowa.ia Paleatioe with a guarantee to the 
Peleatinian Anba of share in the country’s 
•dainistratioa Most of them may even 
liAe bn Syrian citizenship as a definitely 
Pacinian Arab ^tizenship has never existed 
Uirongbont history. 

This expnded Arab territory, unified in 
a single federation will provide a more stable 
economy than that of the existing broken 
fragnaents of land, straggling to maintain 
themselves on a rather low level of snbistence. 

There are, however, serious snags in 
^ solution. Saudi Arabia and probably 
Egypt will not view with favour, the 
.aeation ofaSreater Syria under the crown 
of Trins-Jordan, because of the traditional 
'• enmity between the ruling houses of 
Trans-Jordan and Iraq on the one band and 
^ Saudi Arabia on the other. A treaty of 
alliaace hu recendy been announced 
between Iraq and Trans-Jordan which is 
also likely to create suspicion, for Amir 
Abdulla is known to be ambitions for power. 
Certain elements in Syria and Lebanon 
will oppose this scheme but with tact and 
ability this opposition can be overcome. 

It will be possible to work out a satis¬ 
factory formula which will leave the states 
involved completdy autonomous in internal 
aKiirs but ailigoed for the purposes of 
, economic planning and defence. JewMi 
paiticipatioa in diis scheme can also be 
•ecured and will go to meate a new 
eoraomy in the Middle Bast 
I ana convinced that in such economic 
^ ^ eo-upersttoa aloue, lies the sohNton of tike 
/ Pilesdniaii tangle, 


But if this approatdi ihoald prove 
futile, the only other posribic and practical 
solution will be the creation of a Bi-natiomd 
stale in Palestine in whidi both the Jews 
and the Arabs will have an equal riiare 
in the Government Unliaaited Jewldi 
immigration will, however, have to be 
conceded. The Jordan Valley Authori^ 
scheme put forward by the Jews and 
supported by such eminent an authority , 
as Dr. Lowdermilk, will permit the absorp¬ 
tion of a million Jews and even more. It 
will redeem barren sod uncnldvated wasteland 
and will even attract Arab immigrants from 
adjoining lands. 

Considerable support for such a state 
dan be found amongst the Arabs and 
the Jem Palestine. Extremists in both 
camps will naturally oppose it. 

Mr. Asaf Ali's stand in the U N. 0., 
therefore, demanding direct representation 
for the people ol Palestine, both Arabs 
and Jews, is calculated to approach the 
{noblemia this straightforward, honest way. 

India, while maintaining her friendship 
with the Arabs and the Jews must examine 
die rituation for herself. To do so and 
to obtain first hand informadon on the 
subject a small delegation should be 
despatched to Palestine immediately to 
collect facts and to probe inlo the posaibi- 
lides of a settlement along the lince 
suggested above. Such faUoiminioa wiH 
be of great help to us in determining U 
more positive and construedve foreign 
policy towards the Middle East on me 
whole. India can be an intimate and 
diract factor in tiiis nratter because a 
gnat deal ol goodwill and nspect exists 
ur ns among aO sections of the Arabs 
Hid ti» Jews. 





O0<t'PflSMT»ON SUCCEED IN INDIA? 

Bf "FREELANCE" 


P ROBIBrnON M DOW Id force in 
eight of the twentyfive dietricte in the 
Uedris prorhiGe. It will be extended to 
eigbtmore dietricte from October 1947 and 
in another one or two feara the province 
bide fair to become completelf dry. Other 
provittcea and States too are following the 
same Um. Bombay, Bihaur and United 

Provinces also have laid plans for the 
progressive introdnction of prohibition, so 
also Indian States such as Cochm and 
Hyderabad. Judging from the present 

tempo it loo^s like that prohibition has 
come to stay, nevertheless the question 
continues to be asked by critics whether 
prohibition is a practical proposition. They 
point out that prohibition has failed 
where ever it has been introduced and it 
is not likely to succeed in India. No 
doubt it is a fact that prohibition has been 
tried in r^ot less than half a dozen countries 
and unfortunately in none of these it is in 
force today. America is the most out* 
standing example of a country which tried 
prohibition for a reasonable period. She 
introduced it in 1920 and dropped it in 
1933. Russia also tried prohibition. Other 
countries which experiminted with it are 
Turkey, Sweden, Fmland and Iceland. But 
in all these countries its iailure or with* 
drasral was not due to the same cause. 
Different causes operated to handicap 
prohibition in different countries In 
America, vested interests proved an 
Iwnperable obstacle, in Russia the question 
et revenue, while in other countries either 
extmnal pressure or internal lack of public 
support brought about the failnra. It is 
bowwer wrong tii conclude from these 


facts that prolObition will bji a failure ln« ^ 
India also. Conditkws in these countries 
are fundamentally different from conditions 
in thia country, and because prohilrititm 
has failed in the former it does not 
necessarily follow that it should fall here also. 

India, however, is better plamd than 
many other countries from the point of 
view of prohibition. Here drink is ndt 
so widespread as in Western connlrim. 
Drink evil as it is visualised in, the West 
does not exist here except in certain tosms 
where there is heavy concentration of 
industrial labour. The percentage of drink 
addicts to the total population is negligibkh 
Prohibition cannot therefore ly so difficult 
as it would otherwise be if a larger percen* ‘ 
tage of people had been given to drinkirq;. 
In fact the widespread nature of the drink 
habit has been one of the serious hurdles 
that the Western contries have had to fsot 
in this matter. ’Again, the various rdi^ns 
in India dO not encourage drinking. 
Hinduism and Islam, the 'two majm 
religions are against drink. There is u 
sort of social stigma attaching to drink hi 
this country. The social structure of India 
also helps to exterminate the drink evil. 
While the Western tradition is individna* 
listic the Eastern tradition emphasizes the 
group mmtality. The individual is the 

lowest social unit m the 'West 

while in India it is the family. It has 
been said that the caste system, die 
vtilage pancbayst qrstem and the joint 
family system constitnted the tripod on 
which the Indian social structure rested in 
early times. The groi^ mental!^ aa 
evidoibed from tUi ammgeant stfE 
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pmitls md tbe tendencr'hu been obvions 
Uttoaghnot Intfien hiitory of the individnel 
ntnoderiog for the greater good of the 
••'oope or the community. With this tradi¬ 
tion behind there may not be any insnperable 
diffienlties in weaning individual addicts from 
^ drink habit All the,time the magnitude 
'of Jthe task cannot be under-estimated; but 
tf prohibition is vigorously enforced with 
the problems arising from it promptly 
tackled, there need not be any ground for 
excessive pessimism. 

The success of prohibition does not 
consist merely in the enforcement of 
prohibition laws. The social side of prohi¬ 
bition is important and can never be 
overlooked. j[t has been said that in any 
‘OCbeme.of prohibition if the social side is 
forgotten the lesult wili hinder rather 
than help the drink addict. It is only 
logical that when once drink is banned 
tiie objects with which drink has been 
resorted to by addicts havt to be served 
by some other means; otherwise the 
banning will not be a complete success. 
It is familiarly said that the toddy shop is 
the poor man’s club. In bis humdrum life 
fell of cares and anxieties he seeks for 
some escape and this is afforded by 
intoxicating drinks. It has been said 
that the rich man drinks to fill an other¬ 
wise empty life while the poor man drinks 
to escape sordid realities. So if drink is 
Mtolished without any substitute recreation 
fer the addict, or without a real improve- 
mnnt In hU environment the result is 
booed to prove a remedy more dangerous 
fean the disease. 

Thn Indian villagt is often described as 
n wtf dsU apiti. Thera are ordinuily no 


recreations for the villager. Year in and 
year out he is engrossed in his cares and 
anxieties and the only relief he gets is 
namely through drink This state of affairs 
has to be remedied if prohibition is to 
prove a success. The old indigenous games 
and entertainments have to be revived. It 
may be supplemented by the more modem 
instruments of entertainment via. radio 
and cinema. The villager must be attracted to 
these and made to forget the liquor shops. 

It has also been suggested that elimination 
of over-crowding and slum-clearance are 
important factors in the success of prohibition. 
There is «a great deal of truth in it. 
Environments largely make a man and if 
environments are wholesome then they are 
conducive to the promotion of healthy habits. 

In a position such as prohibition in 
which a social evil is sought to be banished 
by state action the co-operation of the 

people is very important. Withopt public 
co-operation prohibition can never be a 
success anywhere. In most of the countries 
where it failed, the failure was largely due 
to the lack of co-operation of the public. 
Normally, in the matter of the enforcement 
of laws co-operation of the public will be 
automatic because there wiii be an 
aggrieved party which will be interested in 
the enforcement of the law. But the case 
is different in regard to prohibition. 
Nobody is affected when prohibition law 
is broken; so people are tempted to 
connive at the offences. This sort of 
attitude will never help prohibition. The 
pubhc must realise the immense potentia¬ 
lities of prohibition as a regeoeiating 
factor in human society and assist the 
Government in the larger interests of the 
community. Such an attitude postulate* 
effective propaganda and hence it is said 
that propaganda should go side bp tide 
with jRraAiAiMm. 



TMl BIRTH OF NEW INDIA 

By Mr. H. H. WRIGHT 


I N • rvceat inue of • well known Indian 
jonrnal a prominent Indian leader of 
Lndutow advised the Indians to " greet 
the physical end of British Role which 
comes into being on August I5th with 
dignity and enthnsiam." On the front 
page of the same journal there is a heading 
“ Calcutta Rioting—Arms, Acids, and bombs 
Freely used." We find it difficult to 
reconcile these two observations and 
naturally we ask ourselves whether this is 
a fitting sort of prelude to the birth of 
New India. 

If, after 230 years of Rule in India 
communal rioting on such a large scale 
is still so evident that police and military 
have to be called out and have to fire 
several times in order to restore order, 
what we ask will happen when the police 
add military are not able to control the 
situation from whatever reason. Certainty 
such incidents make one fact very evident 
and that is that the new government or 
governments will have to concentrate the 
major portion of their attention on the 
upkeep of their own borders. Possibly, 
because of the various communities, and 
the troublesome times the country is 
passing through New India will require 
much stronger forces than England ever 
required to keep in India, if she is to 
keep law and order. 

At present because of the caution of the 
officers in charge and because of the firm 
hold of discipline on the armed forces the 
number of casualties, when the forces do 
resort to the use of weapons w compara¬ 
tively suull, whether among those killed 
or injuredi because although the susses 


have a certain degffee of bate for tiie 
forces, this hate is not mined up srith 
religious fervour, and is controlled by 
respect. When, however, a certain d^ree 
of fanaticism is introduced into the 
onslaught we fear the loss of life and limb 
will be greatly muUfpled. 

So long as yon have a number of 
different communities, as in India, you will 
continue to have communal disturbances. 
Human nature being what it ia, no .two 
individuals can continue to live in each 
other's society without occasional clashes, 
and when you have a country with a large 
variety of views and tiadition, no govern* 
ment or governments can be blamed for 
"communal disturbances.” Wttit, howevey, 
we do wonder is whether such communal- 
disturbances will be as local as they are 
at present and whether they will pass over 
as they do at the present time. 

The worst typp of warfare is "guerilla 
warfare", «r, in which the enemy attacks 
individually or unexpectedly, at a time 
when the other party is not aSrare of bis 
existence. We believe that these "stray 
assaults ” have this particular type of 
warfare in view, and are possibly a great 
deal mere disastrous to the morale of the 
general public. Certainly, whether this is 
so or not we must admit that such assaults 
are becoming increasingly common. . 

Curfew is a purely British introduction 
and it is s measure iriiich is destined to 
make the public aware in time of trouble, 
that the authorltiea tftxe $ csytain measure 
of control over “ street’* 

It is because of tip gentle reminder that 
the loss of life and property is to ji 
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‘CMtelB extent stayed. Would it be ibsnrd 
to intflne tbet the Indian reepects carfew 
becapM Bntisb forcei hive known how 
to impose it correctly i Can we not 
believe that when the power at the centre 
ia not respected to the degree it has been 
(or the past 250 years, curfew, if imposed 
at ill will be openly -flouted, or will only 
be another cause for further friction. 

Wby, we ask should mediaevel methods 
of warfare still be resorted to, often 
effectively, people who consider themselves 
sufficiently advanced to govern themselves? 
In pre-bistoric ages stones were used as a 
weapon of attack. Possibly in most 
countries they are still used, but we do 
not hear of such episodes as often in 
offier countifcs as we do in India. One 
reason-for this is probably that the masses 
are unable to procure any other weapon. 
Stones can have a remarkable effect at 
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firnes, but aomdiow when OM imn 
such attacks one cannot help Alnkhu r of 
wild men or children at play. Certainly 
we would hardly associate such meaMina 
with a “New lodia.” 

The pathetic part about the whole 
is that whether armed forces are called 
out or guerilla warfare is rMorted to or 
stones are used, the net resnlt is thst ffie 
actual ring leaders, who are actually raapon* 
sible for the trouble frequently eecape 
unscathed while the innocent suffer. It is 
the pedestrian who is assaulted. The 
house owner or landlord who is absent, 
whose property is looted end burnt, the 
student who is misguided who goes to 
jail and the -women at the back who are 
not infrequently injured by police bullets 
and lathi charges. Surely New India 
realises all this and can do something 
about it 
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SOURCES OP VUAYANAGARA HISTORY 
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P fm. NELAKANTA SASTRI, hud of 
dw Deputffient of Hlttory in the 
Uotvenit^ of Midru and hla teem of 
reaurcb ndiolvf, have, of late, shed, 
conaidenble l^ht on aome dark comets of 
Sonth Indian biatoiy. Hia well known 
work on the Cholas and the Pandyan 
Kingdom has bronght [to light many an 
obacnre feature in the life and fortnnu of 
the two ancient kingdoms of the Tamil Nad 
with a tradition and civilization, sect^nd to 
none in the annals of this ancient land. 

Having done this bit of research for the 
Tamil Nad, the Professor and his team turned 
their attention to Andhra Desa, and the 
runlta of their effort are embodied in the 
" Administration and Social Life under 
Vijayanagara" published as No. 15 of the 
University Historical series. Further work 
in the same direction was continued and 
the three volumes* now presented to the 
public contain a very considerable collec¬ 
tion of Vijayanagar history, The source 
msterial already in vogue was definitely 
one-aided—being impressions derived from 
the cbroniclm of Mnslim historians and 
fordgn observers. The present collection 
forms an invaluable complement to and a 
dedded advmice on the old knowledge in 
that it is mainly from Hindn literary 
sonreu. The detailed examination of the 
Mackenzie Mm, undertaken by the depart¬ 
ment clearly justified the scope for a 
collection of this kind—tiirowing a flood 
of Ught on the hiatory of an Empire, 
whicb, BB Prof. Sastri aptly uya "forms 

• f oaenna ■ooaons o* ViravAvuana 
fly Bate K A. Ifflahanta laaM and Ih. H. raakata- 
mowaayya, Oahraitity of Madras, 


the last glorious chapter of independent 
Hindn India in the Sonth 
The present collection contains about 
300 extracts culled from woiks in all 
lanfuagu, Sanskrit, Persian, Tamil, T^agu, 
Kannada and Malayalam. The fruit of the 
three volumes opens with a luminiona 
introduction in which Dr. N. Venkata- 
ramanayya discusses the hlstoriul signi¬ 
ficance of the extracts and indicates the 
ways in which our knowledge of 
Vijayanagara history is amplified by the 
new material. It is a lemarkable reve¬ 
lation that Hindu literature which is not 
particularly strong in histori^l msterial 
should still yield enough to meet the 
demands of modern scientific and critical 
investigation. Thanks to the pioneering 
labours of the late Dr. Krishnaswami 
Iyengar we have now the fulfilment of 
what be aimed at in his monagraph on 
“A little known chapter of Vijayanagara 
History." Prof. Sastri and his scholarly 
team have carried the torch (a-ther into 
the dark recesses of Vijayanagara history 
and their investigations have resulted In a 
collection for which the general public no 
lem than the student of history must 
be grateful. 

CONTRIBUTIONS 

Editor solicita oonttibutiona on all 
• topiea of nooral interest, and in 
paetioi>li.r on aubisoti bnrmg on the politiosl, 
eomoeioiel, indiwtriel end eoonomio oondUioB 
Of India, Short ertioles oa topieal aubjeets 
SM pceCennd. Oontnbntioni aeoepted md 
pohluhed wOl be duljr paid for. 

It mai be itsted Chat a page of the 
Bsvfanr takes in aboat 700 words. 

All oontribntions ahd books for Seview 
should be eddtecHd to Mr. Q. A. Keteeaa, 
Bfot^ Tht Indian Stoim, Q. T.,Madiii, 
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THE LANGUAGE OF HINDUSTHAN 

* By PANDIT RAVI SHANKER SHUKLA 


W ITH the divieiiv of Indie heving 
become an eccompliahed feet, one 
apex of the eternal Hindn-Urdn-Hindastaoi 
triangle haa dtaappeared, and the problem 
^ national Uognage haa aaaumed an alto¬ 
gether new ahape In fact, it has ceased 
to be a problem, for'whether the national 
Ikngnage o( Hindnathan should be Hindi 
or ‘Hindustani’ is no longer a debatable 
question. The national language of 

Hindnathan can be only Hindi. The 
babble of ‘ Hindustani ’ has burst. The 
case of Hindi and Devnagri as against 
'Hindustani* and ‘both scripts', in Hindi 
provinces or in India as a whole, has 
always stood on unassailable grounds, but 
now the very bottom has been knocked 
out of the Hindustani cult The very 
raison d' ffre of ‘Hindustani* is gone, * 
with those very areas and those very 
people seceding to bribe whom the Congress 
had adopted the Hindnstani cult. It was 
to secure the agreement of Muslims on the 
the matter of a common national language 
that the tortuous formula of the 50 50 per 
cent. ‘Hindustani* and ‘.both scripts' was 
proposed by the Congress Now the matter 
concerns only Hindu India which has 
always ragarded Hindi and Devnagri as its 
Rasbtrabhasha and Rashtra-lipi, being the 
easiest and must suitable language and 
script for it." The Sindh Government 
Bm also declared open war on Hindi and 
Devnagri, and on Hindu educational 
Institutions generally. No educational 
Ittstitution—not even a private Hindu 
educational institation—that does not affiliate 
itself to the Karachi University will be 
allowed to exist. Can the Congress still 
force ‘Hindustani* and ‘both scripts' on 
Hindusthan? It takes two to unite just as 
it takes two to quarrel. Can it be tolerated 
for a moment that whilst Urdu reigns 
snpreme in Pakistan as state language, 
language of administration, education and 
the radio, etc, Hindi should be ‘fused* 
wiffi Urdu to produce ‘Hindustani* for use 
in Hlndnsthui, and Hindi should find place 
nosrbtMf When Urdu remains as it is, 


why destroy or spoil Hindi? If the name 
‘ Urdu * remains, why abolish the name 
‘Hindi*. Also, there is no longer any 
question of both Hindi and Urdu being the 
national languages of Hindusthan. Now 
Hindi (and Devnagri), and only Hindi (and 
Devnagri), should be the state language 
(and script) of Hindusthan, her main medium 
of instruction, and the main language of 
the Hindustan Radio, etc and a compulsory 
subject of study for all in Hindusthan just 
as English is at present. In the Hindi 
provinces too, Hindi alone must now be 
the official and court language and medium 
of instruction, and it should be a compul¬ 
sory subject of study for all from the 
primary stage Urdu can remain an optional 
subject of study provided that Hindi is given 
the same place in Pakistan. Urdu cannot 
be allowed to enjoy a higher status in 
Hindusthan than what has been given, or 
may be given to Hindi in Pakistan. There 
is no room left for the doctrine of generosity 
which indeed has brought Hindus to such 
a bad pass. Hindusthan or the Hindi 
provinces cannot afford the luxury of 
several official languages and scripts. Hindu 
children cannot be burdened with an 
alien language and an useless script. Let 
the Constituent Assembly of Hindusthan 
enthrone Hindi and Devnagri as Rashtra- 
bhasha and Rashtra-lipi in the Oonstitution 
of Hindusthan. Some persons will probably 
still try to foist their 50-50 per cent. 
Hmdustani and ‘both scripta* on Hindna¬ 
than using hollow pleas like the possibility 
of a re-union (bow will it affect problem 
anyway ?), justice to ‘ minorities * (which 
minorities, and how?}* ‘the language of the 
masses' (what is that langhage?), etc, but 
Hindus, who have taken thedr seats in ffie 
Constituent Assembly by the suffrage of 
Hmdn voters and have not ceas^ to 
regard themselves as Hindus should refuse 
to be fooled any further. Let the Hindus- 
than Consituent Assembly show to the 
world that the Ulustrious race iff jnkamt 
still inhabits its homeland and holy land ffiiatiat 
and has not forgotten its dear, old Bharff. 
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iNSffttIMeWT OF' ACCESSION 
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M i» Bsir kMWB ttnt notk of tho SMm, bwiiar jBrdototea utont 
Um Ug oooo. liofo jotaod tha Infloa Unioa, Uw rawaotiTa Priaoaa 
haiflog aiiaad iha laatmawat of aooaaaiaa aad Mta ataad aUU atfreaBaat 


TEXT or REVISED t»ArT 

INSTRUMENT of accesaioo 
I of. . . . 

Wbanaa the lodiaa todepaadeace Act, 
1947, proiddea that aa from tha fifteenth 
daf of Angoat, 1947, there ahali be set 
np ra indepeadeat Dominion known as 
India, and diat the Government of India 
Act, 1935, aball, with anch omissions, 
additions, adsptalions and modifications as 
the Governor-General may by order specify 
be applicabie to the,Dominion of India; 

And whereas tha Government of India 
Act, 1935, as«o adapted by the Governor- 
Generai provides that an Indian State may 
accede to the Dominion of India by an 
Instrqmeot of Accession executed by the 
Rnler thereof: now, therefore, I, Rnler* 

of... in the exercise of my 

sovereignty in and over my said State do 
fiereby execute this my Instrument of 
Acceanon and 

1. I hereby declare that I accede to 
die Doqinion of India widi the intent 
diat the Governor-General of India, the 
Dominion Legislstnre, the Federal Court 
and any other Dominion authority esta- 
bthdied for the purposes of the Dominion 
riiall, by virtue of this, my Instrument 
of Acc^on, but subject aiways to the 
LnuS thereof, and for the purposes only 
of the Dominion, exercise in relation to 

the State of.(hereinafter referred 

to ae ‘Uhto State") such functions as may 
bo vested in them by or under the 
Goveinnwet of India Act, 1935, as in 
foice in the Dominion of India on the 
15ih day of Angnet, 1947 (which fust aa 
no in force .is herrinafter Mfertod to as 
"dm Act"), 

B. I herdoy aasnme dw obUgatioa of 
euenring that due eSect is g^ven to the 
p cov isiu o s of the Act witUp ^ State so 
for an they ere appilcabla tbeni^ by vhtoe 
nf tUe my instnunant of Aeoascion. 

8. I neot^ the matters spotified in 
the acbadnle faereto an the mattets with 

mm 


respect to which the Dominion Legiflaturn 
may make laws for this Stato. 

4. I hereby, declare that I accede to 
the Dominion of India on the aeenranon 
that ii an agreemmf is made betwemi thn’ 
Governor-General and the Huler of this 
State whereby any functions in reladon'to 
the administration in this State of any law 
of the Dominion Legislature shall be 
exercised by the Rnler of this State, then 
any such agreement shall be deemed to 
form part pf his Instrument and shall be 
construed and have effect accordingly. 

3. The terms of this, my Instrument 
of Accession, shall not be varied by any 
amendment of the Act or of the Indian 
Independence Act, 1947, unless such 
amendment is accepted b]^ me by an 
instrument suppleoaentary to this Instrument. ■ ' 

6 Nothing in this Instrument shall 
empower the Dominion Legislature to 
make any law for this State authorising the 
the compnisory acquisition of land for any 
purpose, but I hereby undertake that . 
should the Dornioion, for the purposes of 

a Dominion law, which applies in this 
State, deem it necessary to 4 icqnire any 
land, I will at their request acquire the 
land at their expense or if the land 
belongs to me transfer it to them on ouch 
terms as may be agreed, or, in default of 
agreement, determined by an arbitrator to 
be appmated by tha Chief Justice of India. 

7 Nodiing in this Instrument shdl 
be deemed to commit me in any way to 
scce^ance of any future Consthniion of 
lodia of to fetter..^ my discretion to Water 
into arrangemeota sfith the Government 
of India nnrkf any snob future Conititntion. 

8. Nothing In this Instrument affects 
die continuance of my sovereigniy in and 
over tUs State or, save aa pro^d^ by or 
under diia Instrument, the exercise of any 
fMiMrs, sntfaoribr and rights now mijoyed 
tqr me aa Ruler of this State or the vaU^ . 
of any lew at {veanat in force In dda State, 
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9 . 1 hereby de^'re diet I execote 
(Us laetmmeBt <m b^U of tUe State and 
thet 'Otay reference in ibia Inotminent to 
sen or to the Rnler of 'the State is to be 
oonstned as inclnding a relerence to my 
heirs and snccesson. 

Given under my bend this.day 

of Aagnst, nineteen hundred* and forty* 
seven. 

.1 do hereby accept this lostmment of 

Accession dat^ this.day of Aognst 

nineteen hnodred and forty>teven. 

(Governot'General of India). 

8 CHBDULB 

The schednle attached to the Instrument 
of AccesMon which prescribes matters with 
respect to which the Dominion Legislature 
may midte laws for an acceding State are; 
4- Dtftnct: 

1, The naval, military and ait forces 
of the Dot^inion and any other armed 
.force raised or maintained by the Oomr 
nion; any armed forces, including forces 
raised or maintained by an acceding State, 
which are attached to, or operating with, 
any oi the armed forcee of ^ Dominion. 

2 Naval, military and air force 
works, administration of Cantonment areas. 

3. Arms; firearms ammunition. 

4. Explosives. 

B. Exttrnal Affairs: 

1. Extsnul afiTairs; the implementing 
of treafies and agreemeata with odier 
countries; extraditian, including dta sw^ 
render of crieainals end acens^ persoiM 
to parts of His Majaely's Oominiota out* 
idde Iiuiia. 

.2. Admiteion into, and es^pralion 
end expulsion from. Indie, indodhig In 
reladon thereto the regididioii of dM move¬ 
ments in India of persons srho are not 
Britiah subjects dotnioilod in India w 
enbjeets of any acceding State; {dgilai^es 
to places beyond Intha. 

8. Natwdisatkm- 

1. Posts sad te l egraphs, indndhf 
h d ep h o n e e , w ir e i e ie, hroadcesting, end other 
IflU foiMi 0i 


3 , Fedanl rdhrayn; the i«||M«Hbii »f 
all railmye othar^ then minor tnfltln^ ht 
respect of safety, ntaarimmit and 
ratea and fares, statian and eesviee 
terminal cheqea, iaterchnage of tr^k 
and the responribiliiy of twrray admiaiB- 
trations as carriers of goods and piesmiiieii. 
die re^adon of ndaw r^weys in napeet 
of saf^ and the respoodhili^ of Ae 
administrations of such lidlwiys as carriers 
of goods and paseengers. 

3. Matidme dripping and navigation, 
including shipping and navigadon on tidal 
waters; admiral^ jurisdiction. 

4. Fort quarantiqe. 

5. Major ports, that is to say, the 
dedarstion and delimitation of such ports, 
and the constitution and powers of port 
anthorities therein. 

6 Aircraft and air nav^tion; the 
provision of serodromes; regulation and 
organisation of air traffic of aerodromes. 

7. Lighthouses, including Ughtsbips, 
bescons and other provisioas for Ite saf^ 
of shipping and aircraft 

8. Carriage of passengers md goods 
by sea or by air. 

9. Extendon ol the pow«s and 

K ietion of members of die police force 
ging to any nrtit to rdlsray area out* 
side that unit 

P. Xwattny: 

1. Bleetions to dm Dominioa Legis- 
latnre, subject to the |4ovisiena of the Ad 
and of any order made thereunder. 

3. OSmoes agahttl laws wMi ssapnd 
to ator of the sfai si w i a asattan. 

a T»niifc1Hi imd H i ltil i fi lor Ifcft 

tatmnesn^m^^^ew semmis ^^pessw^^^we^m we^w tw^ww 

pnipnwis of auy of ffie a feme d d mattoin.* 
4. Iforiadiellnn and pu w o r s of el 
eoufts wMh BMaet to any of the afomahid 
mattm hot esnspi whh the —irT 41 
tita Ruler of dm aeoeiflag Stole, ant an 
as to cMtfor aef jastodfotina or p e mm 
Upon stof •mails other titon eourtoeadhtodlp 
nxerc l si a g far or in lahdlM 4n 

that Stole. ^ 

..xyun'r 






INDIAN AFFAIRS J 

^ Br Ml. B. VlfflMAH * t 


iMlllMiMii Mi Vkii Ihit 

t NI^StNOSNCX li«p COON to India 
■ooiMr tivui are expected, la fact 
IbhatvaGandUidManUi^ofonr fteedom 
aaLoid lioiiadMtaaaidd,araiiiednaotk»ig 
Ifo that Swtn^ ia fa M tentog to oa and 
are snet udtt care not to m naray from 
ill Tboaib freedom ie an end in 
itaeli and ia aidnable for iia oam nke, it 
k vp to 'na to make tt worth adiile for 
tiia own. That indepradaoce haa 

bronght arHh it a bonMt’a neat incideatal 
to revolotionaix ckangea. Problema of food 
and clothing) of famine and dvil atrife are 
blearing in terrific proportiona. Theae 
Cannot be aolred aatiafactoriiy by any 
Qoveiament, hoarever efficient, ^thoot 
active cooperation of the people. Hence 
the inaiatent appeala of top rankteg leadera 
to every patriot citiaen to do fab bit in 
the api^ of aervice to the nation. 

Ihl leMIfft leant 

The one reaaon why the leaders of 
India agseed, even against Uieir better 
Jodgment, to die divWcw of die country 
and of ^ tyo Provinces of the Pnnjab 
and Bengal, araa that at least at that heavy 
price we c^d avoM fnrther tdelence and 
tronbk. Bat onfortonately the tragic 
happeninga in Lahore and Qoetta tell a 
difitont tale. Looting and arson and 
mhider have gone on on an nnprecedented 
node, eclipsing the Iwrrora of Ncfkhali. 
Bolder trooblm and ro<*«ninal miaroder* 
ntandinia are adli fni"Mited and diose in 
atMhority seem eidier incompetent to handle 
the shnatien or foolisidy plqring widifire. 
Pkns dadaralioas and aasoranoea have not 
hoaa feilowad by wise or firm handling. 

The Boondmy award has, on top of it, 
faanod tiw fiame of discord and dkafbelion. 
The proper thing b for die patties to 
natde among diamaelvaa. Bm havbg 
egmod to arWlrstlon then b no pofrit b 
dnptMing dm dedaioa. hi a ceae. of 
hM whan aamimint {days no vild a pa|t 
tW ItfbilMtfHI fcHf JmIv Of MtitCKStotJTa 


Bnt dmn it b dways opmi <to the ^rtbe , 
tfaomadves to reCbaaider the decision a«d 
came to an agreed 'solndM. For db 
moment, howevw, aeid»r ado eoeld affimjl 
to reject dm award, having once agreed 
to abide by die trerdlct m the mardt 
Whan the membess of die Board dnim 
sdvas conld not agree what erndd SirC^ 
do hot to make np hb mind one way or 
aaodier ? It b always qien to db 
respective Govemmenta to dbr tte 
de^ion and accept an agreed solatioa. 

•satk lirba aai H.IU. 

The correspondence between F. M. 
Smote and Pandit Nehro relating to ^ 
U.N.O. resolntion on the Indian qoestiaa 
in SoBdi Africa which has had so lame a 
condnsion has come upon the public wfrh 
something of a mildj toock. *Tiiat one»tei 
the ardiitecte of tbe United Nations* sboi^ ‘ 
have chosen to defy its deebion angon 
ill for die fotore of world peace. 

B will be remembered that in December 
last the United Nations General Assembly 
passed a rasolafion, by a large majority, 
pobting oat diat the treatmmit of Indium 
in the Sooth African Union shoold be in 
conform!^ with international' cbligatitms 
and the relevant provbions of the United 
Nations Charter. The resolntion called 
apon the two coontties to resume negotia* 
dons and to report tbe result to tbe nod 
meeting of tbe U.N.O. 

Fbld Marshall Smuts now says that if 
dm Indian demand for implementation of . 
the resolntion bsplies that South ^ica 
had broken agreements, he b not prepared 
to make any sneb admission. No agree* 
meats, he claims, have been brokm. 

The U.N.O., more dian ladb or Sooth 
Afrka, b on trhd. It b for that great 
organiution for world peace to jostify 
MW b die fooe of thb open defiance by 
oon who profeasea albgiance to thn 
ptbciplss of the Ujf, Charter, 
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IM NlMrHlM hi MIt * 

Tht Cont%eat Aitemblf M in meeting 
tea Aftgaet 27 took an important decision , 
to retjpect of the position of the minorities 
fal the Dominion of India. It will be 
nealled that the qnestion was referred to 
t strong and representative committee 

J ider die cbairmanshio of Sardar Patel 
Very minority has had its say, and the 
eonclnsions arrived at after due delibera¬ 
tions are embodied in the three reports 
presented by the Sardar. 

The first report deals with what may 
broadly be described as political safe¬ 
guards of minorities, the second report 
dmls with the position of Anglo-Indians 
in certain aervices and the grant of special 
•dncational facilities for them and the third 
report is a supplementary report on 
fudamental rights, 
r- 

. The main features of the three reports 
ire briefly these: 

Abolition of separate electorates and 
elections to the Central and Provincial 
Legislatures to be held on th^ basis of 
joint electorates: reservation of seats for 
the different recognised milnorities in the 
various legislatures on the basis ol their 
populadott initially tor a period of ten 
' years: safeguards for the Anglo-Indian 
community for a period of ten years and 
certain non-jnsticiabie principles to be 
incorporated in the fundamental rights of 
the subjects 

Credit is due to the Sardar's tactful 
handling of a really complicated question 
on which the committee has arrived at 
a dedsion satisfactory to all the parties and 
interests concerned. 

Isgsnts Useteratss Is is 

Perhaps the most ontstanding deciaion 
flf tin J^^stitaeot Assembly and one 
wUnh ii %jn nd to accelerate the process 
id tudficanolr in the India of the fiuure is 
tiis abdltlon of separate ekctorstes. 
CnoHanMl electorates tave disfigured our 
pnaatilulion and tiw life of the cotuitry all 


tiMse years. It bn been tiie bane of our 
political life since tiie tlasa of the Lmid liinlo, 
and it is useless at this time of tite daf 
to brood over all the havoc it haswrong^ 
Indeed it was forced Oh tiie countiy 
a vicious purpose and ever since we heve 
had no end of tronUes. It hdl fully 
served the designs of the enemies of 
India and ultimately succeeded in dividing 
a country which from historic times has 
been one and indivisible. Now ^at it has 
done its worst let us be rid of it once 
and for ever. It is something tiim sli 
parties concerned have realised the folly of 
appeasement, and though at a heavy cost, 
have now learnt to act together, with 
firmness and understanding.. The small 
miniority of Parsees, well advanced and 
patriotic, have never claimed special 
treatment Cbrtstiaos and Anglo-Indians are 
now ready to throw in their lot with the 
rest of their compatriots. It is no small 
achievement that under the wise guidance 
of the Home Member the AdvuKiry 
Committee has hammered out a scheme 
of joint electorates with so little bitterness or 
rancour. The concessions to the, so-called 
backward classes are liberal uid generous to 
a degree and we have so doubt that the 
condnnons which have been hailed as “ fur- 
sighted and statesman-like ” are backed by 
the unanimous vote of the Assembly. 

Lets Sir Ssuasil 4. Walla 

It i%with profound regret we have to 
record the passing away of Bomasji 
Wadia As a member of the Bar, u n 
Judge of the Bombay High Court aw) 
latterly as the Viee-Chan^lor of 
Bombay University for years be did a good 
deal of quiet and nnouenationa wwk. 
His services to the cause of education were 
great A scholar and arriter, be 
loved to spend his time anumgst Us 
favourite authors He was a constant and 
valued contributor to tiw HuUm Rmm. 
His death is a personal loss to tiw S^tir 
of tids Review. 



FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

'• B* "CHBOUIOiaB" * 


PuWiH at MmHm 

pMtitiott o( iPalaatioe into three 
■re«hf-two independent Jewish and 
Anb BtaUCi end Jeruselem es ■ Trust 
territory administered by the United 
Nations— baa been recommended by a 
aaajority of the U. N. Special Committee 
on Palestine in their report to the U N. 
General Assembly, presented on August 31. 
Tte Committee, however, state that the 
Provbional Governments appointed by the 
Coosdtnent Assemblies of the two States 
should guarantee fundamental liberties for 
the |Citieens and sign a mutual treaty for 
economic co-operation. 

The Committee have also recommended 
that the administration of the country, 
during a transition period of two years 
from September 1, 1947, should be carried 
on by Britain under U. N. auspices and 
that a fixed quota '>f Jewish immigrants 
should be admitted in that peripd. 

Three members of the U. N Committee 
—India, fetsia and Yugoslavia—differed 
from the majority, and advocated a federal 
structure for Palestine with Jerusalem as 
capital. 

faters Ifriei ef Japm 

Delegates to the British Commonwealth 
Conference on the Japanese peace treaty 
at Canberra agreed that Japan should be 
given rrirtual self-government -after the 
peace settlement. Indian and Pakistan 
delegates took a leading part in the 
dbenasions. 

The general attitude of the Common¬ 
wealth countries represented at the 
Conference, was that a Control Commi- 
asion should be set np to succeed the 
Supreme Command of the Allied forces 
la die -Pacffic. This Commissioa would 
interfsre as little a» possibie with the 
Jmsaeoe Government, stepping in only 
whan the Jqianese showed an Inelinatioa 
In depart from the spirit or the letter of 
the paaoa aatthrmeat 


The Conference expressed* the derim 
that ell the Unitecl NatiM» which contri¬ 
buted directly towards the winning of tba 
Pacific War including Pakistan, uould bt 
represented at the peace Conference. 

The Commonwealth countries, we .«a ’ 
told, deliberately refrained from -fiiring any 
hard and fast'attitude on the Commlsslnii 
machinery until they had heard the trietm 
of the United States. 

Suggestions included maintesaoce of 
Allied control by a military body much 
smaller than the present forces k Japan 
and Uie possibility offerees being stationed 
on islands near Japan in case Japan igaoredi 
the provisions of the settlement. 

It was agreed that Japan should maka 
reparations of all property looted by tba 
Japanese and that any ^bsequantiy 
located should be restored to its rigki^. 
owners. 

It wu also accepted that occttpatioa 
cost should be a charge on the 
Japanese Government. 

MspaatfaMe sf lansa 

Lord Listowel, Secretary of State for 
Burma, told the Burmese people that the 
British Government hoped to conaplete, Iqr 
the end of this year, the necessary P^ia- 
mentary processes for transfer cd power to 
Burma. In a message to Burma on to arrival 
at Rangoon on a goodwill mission. Lord 
Listowel said: 

“His Majesty’s Government had made 
clear beyond question their anrdety that 
Burma should gain fnU independence at 
the earliest moment, that arrangement^ cm 
be made for the transfer of power and 
their intention to do everything in their 
power to hasten the date of its attainment 

“ They will introduce the necessary 
legislation at the beginnieg of the antnmn 
session of Parliament in October and will 
do everything in thfir pomr to hasten M 
passage into kw and compiste ihf 
necessary Parliamentary processes by thlf 
end of the present year.” * 
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^ The WORLD of 

(ONI^T SHOBf KOTIOES AFF8AB IH THIS SBOi^XOS) 


Kir SBARai or truth. By Dr. S. 

Radbikrubnui. Sbiv* Lai Agtrwala & Co, 

Ltd., Agra. Price 1-8 

Dr. Radbakriiboan’a book givea us 
■iiWNt in a nniaheli bow die true makinga 
«l a philoaopber were taking roota in him 
«ven u a bojr and bow hla growing mind 
anatained itaelf upon not only booka bat 
nbo the life-giving aap of experience. 

Still bow mnch of illuminating thonght 
end language could get compressed within 
die narrow limits of fifty pages of print, 
could be evident only to those who have 
perused the volume under review. Auto- 
biographical as may seem the attempt 
here, neveAneleas ^e reader does not 
oome across mere data of a great career, 
but living iden and telling phrases which 
sum up for us what Radhaknshnan the 
flUQt and philosopher is. 


creating now and for all tfaso'''. Agshi, 
how very brimful of signffieancn is ■ 
statement like tbisi 'Huedlity is 
mother of all writing, even though thsi 
writing may relate to dw hist^ of 
{diilosophy *. Many of dw modem minds 
which thrive on Rusrian lietratnre alone 
need a warning as the onei' Let ns by 
all means establish a just economic tmleri 
but let us also note that (he economic 

man is not the whole man’. Penetradng 

also is his diagnosis of onr present 

materialistic craze, when he otters i 

’ Physical efficiency and intellectnai alertness 
are dangerous if spiritual illiteracy prevails,’ 
^Last but not the least valuable of his 
wholesome thoughts diat require reitera- 
don is die remark of bis; ‘ If it is Ime 

diat we do not know perfectly ontil we 

love perfectly, it is also true that we do not 
love perfecdy until we know periecdy*. 


Having shown a strong passion for 
books from bis youth, no wonder he 
developed with years a reflective attitude 
towards life. But the thinking mind in 
him never blinded his vision to the 


POEMS. By Swami Vivekananda. Advaila 
Ashrama, Mayavad, Almora. 


necessity of realistic action or of expansion 
to the fullest scope of personality in every 
Individasl, when brought among the 
tasks of real life. It is further clear 
from his oam account that he sought 
chiefly the aid of philosophy to obtain , 
inaight into reality. And this inright into 
rsality, according to him, cannot be 
achieved through analytical intellect alone 
bnt with self-integration of a high order 
producing peace of mind that passeth 
underatandlog. 

The Utrraty reader cannot resist in 
Rndakrlahaaa passague of outstanding 
Istttnass df eiqxMoioa obA Attplh of 
Ksimirig. Inde^ nowhere else can im 
bs KM of meeting with each a sentence 
« the foOetring: 'To say God created 
IM Mild is an undarstateSMat) He is 


Swami Vivekananda was a saint and 
patriot and he expressed himnlf vigorously 
in English and Bengali. He arrote ami 
talked gloriously—but little is known of 
his poeticri efforts. Bnt a saint Is some* 
times at much an artist, and in moments 
of great ecstasy he arrote verses oi such 
power that it is difficult to say wUch is 
more prominent in them-^^he poriic qppmd 
or the' s[dritaai urge. Uny msy pot 
strictly follow the* n&s of EngMrii prosoity 
but one cannot igtiue the poeticri appsri 
of such veraoi as “The Seng of thi 
Sanoyarin’’ or tiie trootyet cril of the 
Ifaies “To the Aarakened India.** And 
then tiiere are shorter ^ecss, whieflk 
though lackiag tite dtiU and 
SngM vetsi^tion, are fhS of poMk iut' 
beauty aO ihrir own, 
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CSuA. Pttblftkcd 


Tiw wown t^ iooss' 


Bjr Urinal Kanti 
by S< Kt Giioab, 


TUa It a book of profoaod intereat to 
apWtaalittt, The acconeta of aeances 
eoaunaaicated bjr meaaben of tbe Ghosh 
futUf bad anmted couiderable sensation 
at d» time.. The origin^ Bengali book on 
tplrltaalitm, ParaMttrkatha, was intended 
to be a permanent record of tbe seances 
held in dte family circle of the Ghosbes. 
Bat cnriotity no lees than a painfal urge 
for tidings from tbe other world became 
So persistent and widespread that an 
Bngliah version was called for. Apart 
from anything, it eras the anthor's hope 
But sndi a bhok might be of service in 
allevialing the misery and pain of bereaved 
parents and relatives to a certain extent. 
In so far as the reported records answer, 
such needs, they are certainly of profound 
interest to a considerable section of the 
reading public. 


THB INDIVI LITERATURBS OT TO DAY. A 
SriApOainm. Edited bp Bbaratan 
Knmarappa. The International Book 
House Ltd.i Bombay. 

This is a collection of sixteen Essays on 
the literatares.of the leading languages of 
India prepared for tbe All India Writers’ 
Conferroc* held at Jaipur under the 
anspioes of die F. £. N. India Centre. 
Tbe ^aapoaiam reveals India's literary 
aiJlvUy at ^ inesent and oSsrs a 
gefcsshiBg reminder to those who fain^ 
m oar Biersty achievenunts are aU things 
Aft past. 

Neodteas to say Bud each literatnre is 
haarRod by one rampetent to srrite 
srfih some entbority on tbe subject. 
Dr. Kntt ta ta p p a has done weH to put Bum 
togMbar la a *baiidy form, with tbe 
e ppssusfete introdnet^ addiass by 
fM IL D. AHekar, Stadentsof coAiparative 
m etalBi a in Itodeta India trill Bnd it of 


THB'MTTBRK OF sdvjKT POWBR. By Sd^S 

Snbw. Thacker ft Co., lAd., BomljayK 

Edgar Snow, the weHftnoUfH wrtti» ob' 
Russian and Chinese problMM bare . tti^ 

. to picture the actuanties iflii aspirvtieas (d 
Soviet Russia's rote in Europe aad^^ t^^^ 
world. He deectibrn B» patedox ei ^ 
unexpected and striking aceompUBuiM^ ^ 
of tbe Russians cropping up in Bu' midst el a 
series of bungiings. Mr. Snow attempts in 
underataikiing of what Ruaslt can do in a 
world freed of Hitlerism. .Thna» U 

Rnmanie there wes no lose of territoiT 
and all had religious freedom, but Bm new 
rt£me will have to lean bcavi^ «l 
Russia for support. In Poland, even in the . 
autumn of 1944, the proapeeta of the 
pro-Soviet regime bad become eteble. 

The pattern that' spread wherever the 
Red Army conquered, would tevolve fkst, 
a reorientation of foreign pofty, tin ifet 
element of which would be the douBnanue' 
of the Red fleet in the BalBc and iftiiit 
Seas and the' achievement of nothing lew 
than equality for it in the MediterraneaBi 

In Germany tba defeat of reshtioa Md 
of the specific* Ptnasian jnninriam and 
imperieltam had been made manliest Bsk 
with reference to Japan, even io yee^ 
prior to 1944, the Ruaaiaas fuBy undsr^ 
stood Japan's hostile plans and diplosMB- 
cally Russo-Japanese relatione remshted 
cold, end Soviet help to Chine, gradcudlir 
expanding, was Rnaaia'a role in the over* 
throw pf Japanese fascism. In geu^ 
Soviet atdtnde bad shifted from one of 
formal neutrality in the internal qumrel 
between tbe Kvm^htmgUMg or comtnmht 
Patty and tbe Ifoomiatang or NaBoae^ 
Party. And tbe poliBcal needs of Rumr 
and China seem toMinmde'at preeeitt nd 
boBi Mm at a united and ceatralhed Chinn. 

Ifr, Snow abo diacnsaes the personality 
of StMin and extdsias bow the RnsMaa 
Commimists idsnBfy Bie m s slv is With “te 
faB flowering of all .'Bin4;,\SrM beet ll' 
Great Russten KetionnUm^ ; 



ftlAKI^ OF THE MOmi 


Am. 1. T«enl 7 -tiiro State* axpreii read- 
iM*i to join the Unlbn. 

«>'GkBdt)iji in Srinagar, Kadiinir. 

Ang. 1 Mr. V. K. Krithna Menon appointed 
High Coamieaioner for India in U. K. 

' Aag. 8. Appointnent, of New Governors 
annonnced. 

*^Mi*. Pandit leavet for Moscow. 

Ang. 4. Fighting eeaSes in Indoyesia. 

•'-Mr. Chnrdiill attack* Labour Govern' 
ment's policy at home and abroad. 

Ang. 5. Rampor mier appeals to Sardar 
Patel for aid in quelling disturbances. 

—Mr. Sbree Prakasa is appointed High 
Commissioner for Pakistan. 

Ang. 6. Mr. Attlee ontlines proposals to 
meet the economic crisis. 

—Gen. Cuppa's farewell message to 

‘ Pakistan forces. 

Ang. 7. Indonesia accepts U. S. offer of 
aviation. 

—Rnssla welcomes India’s Ambassador. 

Ang. 8. Mr Jinnah bid* farewell to Delhi 
and Hindnatan 

—Parliament pays tribnte to crown services 
in India 

Ang. 9. Government decide commutation 
of death seotencea in view of Indepen* 
dance day. 

Ang. 10 Mysore accede* to Indian Union. 

—Pakistan Conatitnant Assembly meets. 

Ang. 11. Mr Jinnah, President of 
Pakistan Conatitnent Assembly, gives 
asswance to minorities. 

—Sardar Patel explaing Congress acceptance 
of dscUon. < 

Ang. 13. Sir Hatiial Jekiaondas Kania is 
appointed Chief Jwtics of India. 

—P^dent ttoman sends Us greetiags 
to As Gownors-General of Ini^ a^ 
Mriilan on thn eve of the two Dominioas 
c on n i n g into being. 

Ang. IS. Nearly TOO prisonem nn released 
t^liadms Gmmtnmonl before the ei^ity 
U tlmlr tarmir nf Imfuisorwtoiit, 


Aug. 14 Lord Louis Meniffbkttea 
assumes charge as Governor-General of 
the Dominion of India and Qaid-e- 
Azam Jinnah as Goveruor-Genend of 
Pakistan at midnight. 

Ang. 15 Independence Itoy celebrations 
tbronghont India. 

Aug. 16 The Khan of Kalat declares 
himself independent. 

Ang. 17. The Security Council of U.N. . 
recomends admission of PUiistan. 

Aug. 18 Premiers of Pakistan and India 
issue a joint sppeal for peace. 

Aug. 19. Sir C. P Ramaswami Aiyat 
resigns Dewanship of Travantore. 

Ang. 20 Indonesia rejects new Dutch 
, terms for peace. 

Ang 21. Orders issued for reduction of 
Governors' salaries. 

Ang §2. Congress Ministry in Frontier 
dismissed. 

Aug. 23 Nizam’s Government refute press 
reports on Ministers’ attitude to indepen¬ 
dence question. 

—New Frontier Ministry sworn in. 

Ang. 2t. Rioting in Quetta: Violent 
disorders in the Punjab. 

Ang. 25 France vetoes Soviet proposal 
for Jana 

Ang. 26 CommonwealA talks on Japanese 
Peace treaty open* at Canberra. , 

Ang. 27. Bhopal joiiM the Union. 

Ang. 28 Consambly decide* to aboffah 
separate etectorate*. ' 

Ang. 29 Msdras Government take over 
ME.SC > 

Ang. 30. Baldev Sfaigh and Niahtar vWt 
riot area* in West Punjab: harroi^ 
scenes aritnessed. ^ 

—Mysore Dewan’s assurances to Slate 
peoplav 

Ang. 31. Neiini, liaqnat and PuM in iM 
affected areas in the Pnajab. 

—AdmUistrativn collapse in West Pa^jah. 
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INDIA GOVERNMENT’S POLICV 

In ■ cabled artide to tbe Afflerican 
Uberal magacina, tbe Ifnv RtfubUe, Pandit 
Nebra aaya: “We have been sreatljr 
dittorbed by the recent happenings in 
Indonesia. Military aggressive action on a 
big scale, involving organised destmctlon 
by tbe bombing of nerve centres of the 
conotry, is a negation of tbe U. N. Charter 
If there is any dispnte between nations, it 
mast be referred to arbitration or to tbe 
U N. For any Powers to refuse arbitration 
and to take unilateral action is to strike a 
grievons blow at the United Nations. 

“This is a matter which affects Asia 
intimately, but it afiects tbe whole world,, 
for in it lies tbe seeds of war and the 
destmction of world co-operation for tbe 
maintenance of peace." 

■ On the question of India's freedom. 
Pandit Nehru writes: “To-day, on the eve 
of independence, India’s mood is strange 
and perplexed. There is a feeling of quiet 
confidence and triumph at her achievement 
and, at the same time, deep sorrow for all 
that has happened during tbe past year 
and the secession of part of the country. 
We realise fully we have to face a multi¬ 
tude of very difficult problems, both 
nationally and internationally. This is 
•obering thought and yet the ultimate 
ieeUng is one of confidence in ourselves 
and in our future." 

PandH Nehru emphasises that the food 
situation in India is very serious This 
baa been worsened by Dutch actions In 
(adonesia in arsing rice stocks meant 
for Intfia. We have to take urgent steps 
to obtain fiiodsatffs from abroad and to 
add to our domestic production. 

"Feielgn capital will be welcome in 
AkHs for our sebemes of devdi^meot on 
yrOlMblo tenns, but control of bidian 
IndWiiy mast mssin in India n bands.” 


HARIJANS IN PAKISTAN • 

Religion, (binding faiffi) is a de^ 
personal matter, more peisonal than honour. 
To be true it must be able to defy* 
coercion of the extremest type, writes 
Mahatma Gandhi in Harlan under the 
caption “Scheduled Castes." 

It appears that a correspondent wrote to 
Gandbiji that if the Scheduled Castes of X 
area are included in Pakistan, they would 
probably have no alternative other than 
embracibg Islam. Tbe question immediately 
arises as to what will happen to tbe 
Scheduled Caste members in the Pakistan 
area where they are not living in contiguous 
areas. Will they all have ^o embrace 
Islam ? Gandhij Says : “ I can ortly say- 

that their religion must be very poor stuff 
if it admits of change like one’s cloffies. 
Religion (binding faith) is made of sterner 
stuff: It is a deep personal matter, more 
peisonal than honour. To be true it must 
be able to defy* coercion of the extremest 
type." 

So much for those who jirs in fear 
of compulsory conversion. But what about 
those who inspire men and women with 
such fear ? * 

“I have heard it seriously argued that 
people .have often mistaken voluntary fot 
compulsory conversion. I think ffie argu¬ 
ment does not carry any conviction. 
People have been known in all ages to 
resort to conversion when they have kiAwn 
ffiefar (riende, relations or neigbbonn 
to progress conversion under duress. 
When, therefore, there is supieion all round 
converaion sdould be stopped altogether." 

Gandbiji adds that there are other ways 
of compulsion which are equally repugnant s 

Frequently this eou^lslun assumes 
forms, say for instance, free grants of laud 
or offer of service even beyond tnerib” 
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THE PRINCES AND-. ^ARAMOUNTCY NATIONALISATION OE TEMPI t« 


BHtiih Pujpieiiotef in India in (he 
past kas been responsible,for an 'artificial” 
pr ssery a tion of the Princes and the reintegra¬ 
tion of British and Princely India is bound to 
be a task of great diSicnlty, writes the 
independent British weekly Tlu Ecanomie. 

"Under British Paranionntcy, the Princes 
have been artificially preserved and the 
'nataral' process of amalgamation and 
nnificstion have been suspended ”, the 
article declares. 

" India has been divided into two 
parts”, the journal declares, "in one ot 
which has functioned a uniform central 
administration of unprecedented strength, 
while in the odier the fragmentation 
produced by a period of otter collapse 
hu been permanently fixed and over- 
accentuated." 

Formerly ^e Princes had no unity or 
' cohesion among themselves and it was 
indeed the policy of the Paramount Power 
to prevent any combination among them, 
unions such as the old Maraths Confederacy 
having been forcibly dissoved. 

" The reintegretion of British and Princely 
India is bound to ' be a task 
of great difficulty. It might have been 
effected by revolutionary violence—and 
there still may be violent passages in the 
relations between sporadic monarchies and 
• the Indian of Nehru and Jtnnab, But an 
attempt is being made for amalgamation by 
peaceful constitniional process, and there 
is a hope that it may be sjccessfni. 
There is plenty of administrative talent 
in the States—where ambitious Indians 
have often found opportunities not open 
to them nntil very recently in British India 
■—and some of ffie States have preserved 
traditions of an older India, by which even 
a progressive'democracy can be enriched. 

"So mnch tiiat seemed impossible only 
a year ago is now in the procen of 
bei^ realised by peaceful means in India, 
tiiat it would be wrong to be pessimistic 
abont tim outcome of this particular 
problem. Bvuyihing depends on mode- 
ntiop ot both sides.” 


The Indian Messenger suggests tiut tiie 
important shrines, and such temples m 
that of Jagannath at Pnri, Viswanath at 
Benares, of Kali at Kalighat in Calcutta, 
Tarakeswar Temple, Timpati temple in the 
province of Madru and others should be 
nationalised by the Government of India 
and made national institntions, though they 
ate now owned by certain private indivi¬ 
duals, who claim them as their ancestral 
properties. They waste the income they 
get for indulging in luxuries and vices 
just as zamindars waste their incomes. If 
it is advisable to nationalise the estates 
of zamindars, it is equally advisable to 
nationalise such big temples and utilise 
the income for spreading education. There 
is a Darga of a Mabomedan saint in the 
province of Ajmir, which has an income of 
abont five crozes a year It may go a 
great way for educating Mahomedan children. 
The temple on the Zion Hill was the 
national temple of the Jews; St. Paul’s 
Cathedral is the national church of the 
English people; Notre Dame de Paris is 
the national church of the French. It is 
very desirable that the Hindus also should 
have certain shrines that may be considered 
national institntions. Indian temples are 
private properties. Therefore a law riionld 
be passed and the temples made public 
properties, the Sevaits being given some 
compensation. These holy places have aw 
unifying effect on the national mind. Has 
not Kaba been a centre of unity for the 
Islamic worshippers throughout the uroHd ? 

SUNDAY TIMES 

The Independence Supplement of the 
Snstday Times, Madras is a sumptuous 
number cramnied with pictures and notes 
of topical interest Significantly enough 
the Independence Day, synchronising with 
Sri Anrobindo’s birthday, the Editor-has 
gatiiend together a lot of literature on Sri 
Autobindo and his Ariiram at PoorUdieny. 
Tbe AuroWnrio siticH are (nlbr illustnted. 





TH£ THERAJPeunC QUALITIES 
OF MUSIC 
The belief in the tberapeatic qaallties 
of mafic ta by no meene confined to the 
people of Aie countiy. Legends have 
grown up around mnsical notes and 
melodies in all countries and miraculous 
cures have also been repotted. Rao 
Bahadur N. M. Adyantayya, member of 
the Experts Committee of the Madras 
Mnsical Academy, writing in the Journal 
of the .Academy pleads for a scientific 
investigation of the subject and urges the 
University to award scholarships for 
research on the therapeutic value and 
qualities of Rages and melodies. 

Of the healing powers of music we 
have abundant evidence in the records of 
Arabia, Egypt, Greece, Persia, Rome and 
other countries. 

For exomplo, says the writer* the Egyptiah 
medtoal reoord of 2600 B.O. meatloned the great 
influeace of music on the human body. Later* 
Homer wrote that music stopped haemorrhage in 
Ulysaeo. Martimus tells us that music stops 
•fevera. Tbsitea of Orete removed pestilence by 
playing on the lyre. Disorders on th» ear were 
oui^ by a Greek named Aesculapius. It is also 
recorded that Xenooratis cured l^pbatios while 
Auralianu# cured sciatica. In Babylon* David 
played divinely on the harp and bis performance 
petrified the animal kingdom. Bu AH Sena of 
Arabia who was a Hakeem, has expounded 
musio as a healer of incurable diseases in his book 
called ** Shafa Pythagorus preached that musio 
cured ailments aim inspired the mind for 
intellectual pureuite. 

In India we have records of the great 
powers possessed by the chsntiogs of the 
Same Veda set into sppropriate music. 
We are told that Gautama expounded his 
teachings tbrongb the medium of the 
Veena. Coming to more historical times, 
Tan Sen and Beju Biwra, during the time 
of Akbar, are reported to have excited 
fire and melted stones by their music. 

Napoleoa atwibotsd hi* defeat in Boeria to the 
ondMeteal moiio of the Buieiane whiidi eo inepired 
their men that the beat Frenoh Begfaneat oonld 
not oopa with thdr onelanght. Bmperor J^taogir 
who .(^..rcd horn ioeomoia eonld never el^ 
whbout the eoand of four themburae reaomding 
in tha four oomen of hia bad raom. 


distinct and speo&L'Cbamcteristici. Varicnfi! 
commentators have attributed pecsS^i 
emotional effects to different rr|:as. Ih Aral^ 
we are told, it wae utuat ht andent di^: 
for priests to be teUght mode’ 
medicine together so tihat the former nUg' 
aid the latter. It is e commofoplace 10 
say that music touches the deepuli 
of the human soul' and transports one tn 
a higher and nobler plane. 

It has been said by Atia Begum in hbr hodi 
“Sangit of India" that Bagae have been lmo*i> 
to posaeae the oapaoity of ouring aiimeote, of , 
enbjugating wild enlmale, oontrolliog the rtsmeots’ ; 
and exolting many fselinge. Vwoue Balpt do " 
poisese oertam ohamoteristloa but tiieae have net 
yet been anslyaed or ieolatad on a sdantits 
basis. For example, it ie said that Bohlni sxoitai ' 
tears, Bebeg oreetes a senes of joy, Jayajaravanti ' 
outea paralyiie. Nut exoitee valour, Deapaie 
ignltea fire. Megh brings on rain. It baa nan . 
recorded that Tan Sen sang Uegh Bag' aa& 
brought on rain, that Biju Bawra sang uawwfe 
and lamps lit up shining, that Samoa Sbmi 
sang Shri Bag and stones mdBsd, that guiaj 
Khan sang Jayajayavanti and eured parai^si*^ 
that Hsridas sang Asavari and venomofit snakla 
were subdued. 

Hosts of Other stories end anecdotes are 
associated with great musicians of the piat. 

FREE INDIA 

What is appropristely atyled the "Swa(aj 
Number" of Free India is ene worthy of 
the great occasion which inspired it. 
Portraiii of leaders, maps and other 
illnstrations add charm and interest to 
number teeming with articlee of etrikiii^ 
interest on different aspects of the natioa S; 
struggle for independence. A brief hMi^ 
of the Freedom struggle in India is followi^ 
by aketebea of the Pioneer Fighters. 
There are interesting articles by writen 
like K, Rams Ras, Dr. Hafiz Syed and 
Potban Joseph. Mr. A. G. Venkstsdisri 
urges the need for a Front Populaire. The 
Story of the British in India from Lord 
Clive to Lord Mountbatten is a historical 
account in cameo. "Behind Prison Bsrt'f 
by the Asst. Editor is a moving story q| 
Jail experiences which will repay perusM, 


Writeri on Mnwe have tsid tint Tan Altogether tbit hundred page number in « 
Sea clMsified from out of 30,000 mdodiet Jacket of gold md green has mmf: 
tea oidMiBt, MmmB 900 nges M having attractive featurca. 
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ANDHRA JSDITORS 


"From CUatamani to Chelapatbi Ran"— 
tiMt la the title glvea to a leries of 
tbnmh nail sketchea of Andhra Sditon 
that baa appeared in a recent iaane of 
Swatantra which ia itself edited bf 
’an Andhra jontnaliat .of brilliant parts. 
The writer' of these sketches—I.D. of 
Tht XX Century is himself an Andhra 
craftsman of no mean distinction and he 
writes with jnst appreciation of his 

compatriots in the press Andhra Editorship, 
be writes, is no apologetic affair 
" It has illnmined the journalistic land- 
scape far beyond its (undefined) borders. 
It has claims to recognition, even to 
eminence. Here is my gallery of Andhra 
editors, fron^ Chintamani to Chalapathi 
.Ran—from one who was my Chief to 
dae whose Chief I was; or, to put it 
differently, from the most famous to the 
most brilliant of Andhra joarnalists. In 
between Chintamani and Chalapathi Ran, 
we have Mr. Prakasam who strayed 
into journalism and remained defiant till 
he was stampeded into a crash; 
Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya who surrendered 
the gifts of a vivid journalist to the pre¬ 
occupations of an active politician; the 
distinguished Kotamraju brothers— 
Mr. Punniah whose hold on Sind is next 
only to Chintamani’s in UP, and 
Mr. Rama Rao, who 'subbed* hii< way all 
orer India, blazed in Lucknow and 
returned with laurels to the home-province; 
Sri K. Ramakotiawara Rao who brought to 
periodical ioomalism the pure breath of 
■rt and culture; Mr. C. V. H Rao. moat 
academic of journalists and least pugilistic 
of controversialists; and that indomitable 
pair discovered and fostered by Mr Pra- 
Iwaaaa, Mr. G. V. Krupanidbi and Mr. Kbasa 
finbba Ran, who jointly waved the banner 
of Swarajya and are now respective^ 
•tarring in the North and stirring the 
$oirib. TbeH constitBte no dim constelk* 

ma 
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SIGNIFICANCE of'CASTE 

The caste system in India has come in 
for a good deal of criticism. In its old, 
rigid form it is fast dissj^pearing, but there 
is something to bo said for its iustorical 
and cnltnral significance; and Prof. D. P. 
Mukerji, after discussing theories of die 
origin of the four castes, in the columns 
of The Social Welfare, sums up his 
conclusion as follows: 

" The merits of the caste-system ate 
solid. They flow from its having been 
able to resolve the tension between 
order and change that tends to split 
every social order. The resolution was 
effected by the control of fission and 
fusion as between different bio-types and 
functional units. In so far as values are 
hierarchical and the caste-system's four-fold 
division is universal, the Indian social 
order has always been informed by a sense 
of values. Therefore, the caste-system 
sbonld be considered as a cnltnral 
institutioa. Its evils sre well-known and 
better advertised, and no sane person can 
deny them, defend them or stop for a 
moment from deploring them. At the 
same time, its historical and cnltnral 
significance should not be missed. No 
Hindu genius need be posited for such 
recognition. The large fertile spaces 
within difficult natural barriers, the conti¬ 
nuance of a single mode of production over 
long stretches of time, a monarchical 
system that left dw rural panchayat and 
the urban guild practically untouched, all 
combined to produce an attitude of eradal 
toleration and acceptance of hierarchy. In 
short, the caste-system is the natural ordwr 
of a more or lest cliwed society. Probably, 
Indian cnltnre has taken more than h 
has given." 
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Boon Tmta Hava lasMtsaosB Uat A 
RynMMan. Be. 1-t. 

0. A HATMAs' AocC wwawoMi. mwut, 
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Hyderabad 

HYDERABAD AND THE UNION 

AddrcMing India’s Parliament on ADsnat 
15 Lord Moontbatten the Governor-General 
referred to the netotiations with Indian 
States and said that practically all states 
have signed the Instrataent of Accession 
and the stand still agreement. 

"The only State of the first importance 
that has not yet acceded is the premier 
State, Hyderabad. Hyderabad occupies a 
unique position in view of its size, popu¬ 
lation and resources, and it hat its special 
problems The’Nizam, while he does not 
propose to accede to the Dominion of 
Pakiatao, has not upto the present felt 
able to accede to the Dominion of India. 
His Exalted.Highness has,however, assured 
me of hts wish to co-operate in the three 
essential subjects of External Affairs, 
Defence and Communications with that 
Dominion whose territories surround his 
State. With the assent of the Government 
negotiations* will be continued with the 
Nizam and I am hopeful of reaching a 
solution satisfactory to all." 

"STATUS QUO” IN BERAR 

The Nizam of Hyderabad, on August 15 
issued a " firman" continuing the status 
quo regarding the administration of Berar 
"until more permanent arrangements have 
been made for its future." 

NAWAB OF CHHATARI 

The Nawab of Cfahatari, Prime Minister 
of Hyderabad, and Sir Waller UoncklMi, 
Constitutional Adviser to the Nizam, have 
tendered resignations of their respective 
posts. 

NAWAB ALI YAVAR JUNG 

Newab Ati Yavar Jong Bahadur, Minister 
fm Constitnffona! Affairs, submittml reslg- 
aathm of Ms office on Augnol 31, to tte 

SIl- 


Baroda 

BARODA DEWAN ON UNION POWERS 

Sir B. L MItter, Dewan of Barodsi 
speaking in the Constituent Assembly on 
the report of the Uman Committee on ^ 
distribution of powers refuted the criticism 
that the report was drafted without proper 
consideration and that the distributian of 
powers was made arbitrarily. As a member 
of the Committee he would sty that the 
Committee was entirely guided by the 
principle that matters of national concern 
should be vested m the Centre and matters 
of provincial concern should vest in the 
Provinces. Answering the question why 
the States were differently dealt with from 
that of the Provinces, Sir. B. L MItter 
said that nearly half of India m constituted 
today formed the Indian States We tfante'd 
the States to join the Indian Union and 
they agreed to come in on the basis of 
the May 16 declaration. The Committee 
was anxious that the States should join 
the Union and this form a consolidated 
and strong India.* He had no doubt that 
once the State joined the Union, gradually 
the States and Provinces would ^iproximata 
with each other. Assuming that the States 
were backward then it was necessary that 
some indulgence must be shown to them. 
They must first associate themselves with 
the admmistration which would lead to 
the consplidation and strengthening of India. 

Patifda 

NEW PRIME MINISTER OF PATIALA 

The Maharaja of Patiala has appointed 
Sardar Bahadur Lt.-General Gndial Singh 
Harika, General Officer Commanding of 
Patiala States Forces as his Prime Minister 
in place of Sardar H. S. Malik, who has 
been appointed as High Commissioner for 
India in Canada. 

It hi after a period of 4B years that a 
Patiata State subject has bSM appoialed 
to the Premiership. 
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Mysore 

MySORE'S DECISION 

Mytore bu iccedSd to the Indian 
Doninion and Hit Highneaa the Maharaja 
aigned (he Intlmment of Accession on 
Angttst 9. This was announced by the 
Mysore Government In a Press Commn- 
niqne issued on Aognst 10 The Press 
communique says: 

"Mis highness the Maharaja of Mysore, 
In the exercise of his sovereignty in and 
over the State of Mysore has been pleased 
to execute the Instrument of Accession on 
August 9,1947. 

" Whereby His Highness has acceded 
to the Dominion of India with the intent 
tjrat the Dominion may exercise in relation 
to the State of Mysore such functions for 
the purpose of the Dominion as may be 
vested in them but limited to the extent 
detailed in the Instrument of Accession 
executed by His Highness." 

RETROCESSION OF .BANGALORE 

The Government of Mysore have 
promulgated three enactments in regard to 
application of laws to the retroceded area 
to Mysore Dnrbar and other incidental 
matters. These enactments are: The 
RetroccMioD Application of Laws Act 
which provides for the continuance ol all 
the laws which were in force in 4he Civil 
and Military Station before the retrocession; 
the Retrocession Transitional Provisions 
Act which provides for pending suits, 
criminal proceedings, appeals and other 
matters relating to Law Courts and to 
ensure the continuance of all such proceed* 
lags in Mysore Courts; and the Retroces. 
aiott Miscellaneous Provisions Act recognising 
exhting titles to the immovable properties 
imd providing for the Government to take 
over all the rights and the liabilitiee 
iriatbif to the immovable properties, and 
tte coiMneis oBteted into by the Crown in 
myect tt tiN retroceded area. 


Travancore 

Sir C. P. ’S. RETIREMENT 

The Government of Travencom have 
issued the following GoMetU Extnurdmary 
in connection with the retirement of Sh 
C. P. Ramaswami Iyer from the Dewandiip 
of the State; 

His Highness the Maharaja has been gMudoUiW 

S let'td to aooept the resignation tendered by Bar 
. F. Ramaswami Iyer of the offloe of Oewan of 
Ttavanoote and to permit him to reUnqaiih 
charge with effect from Aogust, 19. In doii^t so 
Bis Uighnees desires to give exp r ess i on to the 
estimation in which Bu Highness holds Sir 
Ramaswami lyer'a seiivioes to himself sod to 
ths State. Sixteen years a^ Sir C. P. Ramaawaad 
Iyer took formal ofBce aa Legal and Conatitutional 
Adviaer to Hia Highneaa aad randerad vaioable 
help and advice aod brought to hia taak the 
benefit of fau great emmenoe at the Rat and hit 
varied political and official experience. 

In October 1930 he aooepted Hie Highneaa*a 
offer of the Oewaoship of Travanoore. From 
that time onwarda, except for 18 daye whn, at 
the presBuig invitation of Lord Linlithgow, Hia 
Hlghneas agreed to spare hia eervioe to take up 
the memherebip of the Viceroy's Executive 
Counoil, Sir C. F. Ramaswami Iyer hea, for 
nearly elevan years, hsid the Dewanshlp and 
laboured with a einglenees of aim, ooumge, 
enthuaiaem and sucoeea. Today Travancore 'haa 
aehiaved an international reputation aa a raault 
of hu unremitting and devoted Jpboura. Hia 
oontributiOA towarda the promulgation of the 
Temple Entry Proolamation, aboUuon of capital 
puniabment, establiabment of the Travancore 
Univareity with a apaeial biaa towarda soientffio 
inveotigaUon and reaearoh, and a oomprahenaiva 
buabanding of the State's natural reoouroea am 
among the more dietinguisbing faaturaa of hia 
adfflimstration. Hia Soanoiol meSaoree augmented 
the State's revenues four-fold without reioit to 
idditiooal taxation. 

Since December laat. Sir C. P. Rnmaawami Iyer 
haa expreaaed a atrirng daoire to lay down 
the Dewan^ip end devote faimeelf to eongenial 
literary purauita but ths eoocae of events dOMcad 
the step eo long. With a foil l^>preo!atian of 
hia unque aarvicas, whose valne time will show, 
aod with eineam regret, Bie EifRuMae haa 
given bu ooneent to Sir 0. P. BamaawaiBt 
lyet'e retirement. Sis Highneea'a heat wisbea and 
warmest regards follow him in hia wA-eomed 
rest for heuth, hapineaa aod long Ufe. 

THE NEW DEWAN 
Hia Highncfs the Mabsroja of Tnvancort 
hia been pleated to appoint Rajya* 
aevapravina P. G. Narayanan Unaidiag, to 
officiato at Dawan temporari^. 

Mr. Naraytnaa Unnidm atanmed ebrnfs 
of hia paw office «» Auguat 20| 1947, 
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Gwalior 

RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT 

RetpoaMbk Governmeot nnder the 
aeg^ of tha of the Meheraja was the goal 
of his conatitntional policy in Gwalior, said 
Mr. M. A. Siinlvasan, Vice-President oLthe 
Gwalior State Execntive Coaacil in an 
Intervisw, 

A ConsHtotional Reforms Committee is 
likely to be appointed to make recommen¬ 
dations to implement ^his policy. 

The existing Cooncil of Ministers, 
Mr. Srinivasan added, will be reconstituted 
so as to include substantial non-official 
elements inclpding representatives of the 
State Congress, Jlarijans and other interests. 

Jonagadh 

JUNAGADH STATE JOINS PfUClSTAN . 

Jonagadh State has decided to join the 
Pakistan Dominion. 

.Mr. Ismail Abramani, Secretary for 
Constitutional Affairs to Jonagadh State, 
who went to Karachi on August. 12, met 
Mr. Jinnah*and communicated to him the 
decision of his State. 

Cochin 

MAHARAJA’S ANNOUNCEMENT 

The Maharaja of Cochin in a message to 
ffM Legislative Council, read by the Presi¬ 
dent Mr. L. M. Pylee at a special sitting 
on August 14 announced his decision to 
transfer all Departments, except Palace, 
Devaswoms, Police, Jail and State Forces 
to Ministers under the Government of 
Cochin Act. 

Bahawalpur 

IRRIGATION IN BAHAWALPUR 

A new canal sxtension project which 
will Ihdt die tail of old AbmMa canal 
wMt die tail of IGnehin Brandi has been 
tdum in hand. The project, when cose- 
plcctad, is expected to irrhiate 40,000 
MnSs pi waste land at die ffrsi stage of 
the adnmp'.' 


Dewa» 

- REGENT FOR DEWAS STATE . 

H4r Highness Prymila Raja* Chhatrt'pati, t 
Maharani Saheba of Kolhapur has been 
appointed as the Regent of the I^as ^ 
State (Senior) during the minority of His 
Highness Maharaja Krishnaji Rao Pnar, the 
Maharaja of Dewas (Senior). 

Her Highness is the mother of 
minor Ruler of Dewas (Senior) and sM 
has had considerable experience of the. 
work entrusted to her as she has already 
acted as the Regent of the State during -I 
the war years 1841-43 when the then 
Maharaja who is now the Maharaja 
Kolhapur had to leave the State On active 
military service in India and overseas. 
Her Highness assumed charge of her office . 
on August 7. 

Jodhpur '• . 

“BELL OF JUSTICE" - 

According to a bulletin said to have 
been issued by the Rajaguru—the religious 
adviser to the Ruler of Jodhpur—a B^ of 
Justice, similar to the famous bell of Atri 
and Shah Jehan, will be installed in 
Jodhpur by the new Ruler. 

The Bell will provide an easy means of 
obtaining an audience with His Highness 
by persons who feel they are being oppres¬ 
sed and have legitimate grievances. Such 
persons will only have to ring the bell to 
receive attention. 

Kolhapur 

REVISION OF SALARIES * 

Kolhapur Durbar hu decided to spi^t 
a pay Commissiott to examine the scales 
of pay and allowances and the condiffons 
of service of ell classes of employees. A 
non-official expert will be the President of 
the Commission end two members of dw 
Cosamisaion will be nominated by fee. 
Kaja Parishad. The ternas of the reference' 
of As Pay Commission include an exami¬ 
nation of ibe report of the Retrenchment 
Committee, 



South Africa 

SOUTH AFRICAN INDIAN QUESTION 

Gmcrti Smatt, Sooth Afrtcan Union 
Tremter, hti written to Pudit Jaweherlil 
VAm relneiogf to repeal the Pegging Act 
* and- other anti-Indian meaentes. This 
deeition, it 1e believed, follows an earlier 
exchange of letters on the subject between 
Pandit Nehru and General Smuts, in which 
the latter declined to take cognizance oi 
the U.N.O. resolution on the subject. 

Since no compromise has been found 
possible, the dispute will now come 
before the United Nations General Assembly. 

The South African-Indian issue—item 20 
on the Assembly agenda—is likely to be 
ridsed semetime in October. Meanwhile, the 
Government of India are preparing a report 
for tnbmisamn to the General Assembly 
in accordance with the United Nations 
resolution. 

The correspondence . between Field- 
Marshal Smuts and Pandit Jawabarlal 
Nehm relating to the U. N. resolution on 
the Indian question in South Africa was 
' Ufficially released in New Delhi on 
: August 19. 

Concluding his last Ietter 4o Field Marshal 
Smuts (dated August 7), Pandit Nehm 
says: "I have tried my beat to end the 
dMdlock between our two Governments, 
but must observe, with regret that, ihrotigb 
no fault of ours, no common basis for 
negotiations between ns has been found." 

Caiteda 

RIGHTS OF INDIANS IN CANADA 

"Indians ate entitled to the same rights 
Ut Canada as other nationals", said Mr. 
It. S. Maltit, India's High Commissioner- 
dnaignaie for Canada speaking at a retmp- 
tin* at Simla on recently. 

« Mr. Malik tdsualised ti» d^r sriien, 
ka hoped to see Indiana ht Canada nw 
lonfsr leadiiy an existence nf or^ary 
Uhonran wMi a very low uMadud w 


AuRtralia 

INDaAUSTRALIAN RELATK»^ 

Hr. R. R. Safcsena, Governmimt of India 
Trade Commissioner in Australia, has 
returned to India from Sydney im 
transfer to New Delhi, where he has taken 
up the appointment of Joint Semstaty to 
the Department of External Affairs. 

' Mr. Saksena told the Associated Press 
of India that during the six and half years 
be spent in Australia be bad experienced 
nothing but kindness and hospitality from 
the Australian people. « 

* 

“We are coming very close due to 
growing trade relations and other common 
interests like security, both India and 
* Australia being in the same hemisphere", be 
added. Asked what help India might expect 
from Australia in the matter of food, Mr. 
&iksena said that the wheat crop In 
Australia this year was expected to be 
very good and that India would get s 
fair share of the surplus. 

Burma 

INDIANS IN BURMA 

"We believe we will always have very 
close and friendly relations with India and 
it is our hope and expectation that politicu 
changes which are about to take place in 
both the countries will ejiable evmi cloner 
and more cordial relations to exist between 
the two free ntd indej^jdefrl conntriee," 
said U Tin Tut, leader of tfae Bunneae 
Goodwill Mimion in London. 

Commenting on tiie status of Indians in 
Burma, moat td arhom, he said, wera now 
BBBggcin-..g^^Is, U Tin Tat «id ihe^ 
Bnrmese CotMtitneid Assembly wenld 
eeastitutioMlly define who wss s Bnrmesn 
nstional and tbst this defoitioa would 
cover tim anjdri^ of Indtam In 'Bnfmm 
"T^ WiiV’ he said, "hove exsedy 00 
same" fi|^ as tits Bnrmasa." ■ 
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BOUNDARY COMMISSION AWARD 

The award of the Panjtb and Bengal 
Bonndary Comooiisaions, presided over bf 
Sir Cfril Raddifle, was announced on 
Augnst 17. 

Sir Cyril Radcliffe says in his reports to 
the Governor-General that in the course of 
the Commissioners' discnssions "the diver¬ 
gence of opiniof^ between -my colleagues 
was so wide that an agreed solution of 
the boundary problem was not to be 
obtained." In those circumstances, he says- 
his colleagues, at the close of their < 
discussions, assented to the conclusion 
that he must proceed to give his own 
decision. 

As a result of the award of the Punjab 
Boundary Commission, the Province of the 
West Punjab will include the whole of 
the Multan and Rawalpindi Divisions, and 
the districts of Gujranwala, Sheikhpura 
and Sialkot of Lahore division. The 
Province of the East Punjab will include 
the whole of the Jullundur and Ambala 
Divisions, and the Amritsar District of 
Lahore Division have been divided 
between the two new Provinces. In 
the case of Gnrdaspnr District, the 
Shakar-garb Tabsil, which lies west of the 
Ravi River becomes part of the West 
Pnnjab, while Patbankot, Gnrdaspnr and 
Batala Tabsils, which lie east of the Ravi, 
become part of the East Punjab. 

The award of the Bengal Boundary 
Commission has assigned to East Bengd 
the whole of the Chittagong and Dacca 
divisions, and to West Bengal the whole 
of the Burdwan Division. The Rangpnr 
Bogra, Raj^hi, and Pabna districts of die 
Rt^abihi Dhdsion and the Khulna District 
•f the Prwidency Division, have been 
indiided hi Skit Bengid, aad the -districts 


of Calcutta, the 24, Parganas, and MutsM* 
dabad of the Presidency Divialon, and dM 
Darjeeling District of the Rajshahi DiViskih, 
have been included in West Bengal. The 
five districts of Nadia, Jeasore, Dinajpur,' 
Jalpaiguri, and Malda have been divided 
between the two new provinces. 

The award of the Bengal Boundary 
Commission regarding Sylhet has resulted 
in the whole of that district being trans; 
ferred from the province of Assam to the 
new province of East Bengal, except for 
the thanas of Patbarkandi, Ratabari, 

RECRUITMENT TO THE SERVICES' ■ 

The Government of India have reviewed ’ 
their policy relating to recruitment to 
central services in respect of domicile 
qualifications and communal reservations, 
says a press communique. 

The policy of the Government is that 
save in exceptional circumstances appoint¬ 
ments under Government should be confined 
to Indians only. They do nojt, however, 
propose to declare all residents of adjoin¬ 
ing territories as ineligible for appointments 
under the Indian Dominion. They have, 
therefore, come to the decision that in 
future, t candidate for appointment to the 
central services under the Indian Dominion 
should be either 

(I) a national of the Indian Dominioii by 
birth or by domioila, or 

(II) a {wraon of Indian deicent, or a jrtdsr 
or a Mtiun of an Indian Mate, or a oithm of 
Pakietan or other territory adjacent to India in, 
whose fbvour a declaration of cUgibiUiy has bent 
iatuad by the Central Oovemment. 

In regard to communal representitiOa, 
the Government of India have decided 
that it is no longer necesssry to retain ,ihe 
the system of reservation in respect ’ of 
vsesncies filled by competition except for 
echedoled castes who need this prctectimi 
in view of their bacInrardiieM, 
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MAI. GEN. CARIAPPA’S CALL TO 
THE AfiMY 

At.a puty given by tbe'Indian members 
oi tbe G. H Q to the departing members 
of the Pakistan section, on August 6 at 
Delhi, Major-General Cariappa said: 

“We shall continue, to work together 
for tbe defence of the two Dominions 
against external aggression.” He added: 

" Comrades-in-arms, during all our life 
In the various services we have lived 
together, worked together, played together 
and-fought together in the various battle¬ 
fields on which our magnificent aimed 
forces have fought with tbe highest degree 
of fellowship and comradeship. May that 
spirit continue even after we are separated. 
We now serve in two different armed 
forces, but we fervently hope that nothing 
anyone says^r does will any way mar the 
cohtinuation of our present spirit of friend- 
'ship afid comradeship.” 

“We earnestly hope," Major-General 
Cariappa said “that we will be united 
•gainst any outside aggressor whoever or 
wherever be might be. If this is clearly 
understood by ns all, it should enable our 
leaders to concentrate undisturbed in their 
work to make our respective Dominions 
great and powerful as they should be and 
can be." 

BRIG RAZa'S REin.Y 

Brigadier Raza, replying on behalf of 
Pakistan, gave an assurance that the ermed 
forces of Pakistan would always uphold 
Bieir traditions under which they served 
•houlder to shoulder with the Indian armed 
forces and would continue to do so when¬ 
ever required. 

" Bea^g in view our cultural back¬ 
ground, pristine chivalry and recently 
achieved liberty,” Brigadier Raza said, “I 
•inceiely appeal to the armed forces and 
all tbe people of both Pakistan and tbe 
Union of India to maintain their traditional 
•pirit of fraternity and fellotvahip and 
rekindle their old torch of guidance for 
eatablUdng uttiveraal peace, prosperity and 
aeeurity’’. 


Mr, KHER’S appeal TO PARSIS 

“ The age' of narrow communaliam 
and of exploitation of one race or 
community by another is going, and 
we should see that it does not 
appear again. The catholic spirit which 
yon have always shown in tbe past, 
inspired the hope that in ibis urgent task 
of welding the different elements in our 
society into a united nation, your active 
support will be forthcoming.” 

In these words Mr. B. G. Kber, the 
Premier of Bombay, inaugnrated the Pars! 
Nationalist Political Conference on August 
17 Dr. M. O. D. Gilder, Minister for 
Public Health and Works, Bombay, presided. 

The Premier, speaking in Hindustani, 
praised them for playing a very important 
role in the field of commerce and,politics. 
“'Yoors IS the only community which 
never tried to obstruct the country's 
progress by asking for separate electorates 
or protection. India is grateful to yon for 
this as well as for the positive contribution 
made by yon in political, industrial and 
other fields", he added. 

Sir C V. RAMAN’S PLEA FOR A 
POWEI^UL ARMY 

“ There are two schools of thought, tbe 
violent and non-violent, but whatever 
school of thought one abides by, I do 
feel strongly that India needs a very 
powerful army,” said Sir C V, Raman 
addressing the V. C. O.'s at tbe 
R. I. A. S. C. training centre at Hebhal. 

He added: “Tbe army in India is 
made up of all castes, creeds and peo(^, 
who belong to different religions. Ttmse 
people have worked together and have 
formed bonds of unity, which cannot be 
broken by politicians who do not know 
the magnitude of the work in the army.” 

Sir C. V, Raman said: “Eveiybody 
respects tbe strength of force and we too 
will be respected if we have that atrangth 
of force ^ bnilding up a alronf eroqr, 
navy and air-force. l«t na have plenty 
force, l^t let it be etdctly noa-violatt.'' 
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GOVERNORS' SALARIES 

Tin uiariet of Governor* have been re- 
dooed by India (Provisional Censtitntion) 
Order. 

The order brings down the salaries of 
all Governors uniformly to Rs. 66,000 per 
annnm, but exempts the present incum¬ 
bents of two governorships (Bombay and 
Madras) who are staying on. 

Before the 15th August their salaries 
ranged from Rs. 1,20,000 per annum in 
the case of Madras, Bombay, Bengal and 
the United Provinces, Rs. 1 Ci0,000 for the 
Punjab and Bihar governorships, 
Rs. 72,000 in the case of the Central 
Provinces and Rs 66,000 each for the 
Governors of‘Assam and Orissa. 

Since the salaries of Governors are not 
free of income-tax, the e fl e c t i v e net 
salary of a Governor after the 15th 
August IS about Rs. 3,000 a month 

THE FRONTIER MINISTRY 
. The Congress Ministry in the North- 
West Frontier Province was, on Aug 22 
dismissed by the Governor, Sir George 
Cunningham, who asked the leader of the 
League Opposition in the Legislative As¬ 
sembly to form a Ministry. The following 
communique was issued from Government 
House, Peshawar on Aug 22. 

“Dr. Khan Sahib’s Ministry has to-day 
been dimissed from office.” 

Khan Abdul Qaynm Khan has since 
formed the Ministry. 

PARTITION COUNCILS 

The Governor-General has set up four 
Partition Councils to deal with matters 
arising between India and Pakistan and 
subjects relating to the division of the 
Punjab and Bengal. The prestion of an 
Arbitral Tribunal to make awards in respect 
of references made to it by the two 
Dominions is also announced. The Tribunal 
will consist of Sir Patrick Spens (Chairman), 
Sir H. J. Kania and Khan Bahadur 
Mohamad baaO. 


MR. JINNAH's' ASSURANCE TO 

MINORITIES • ' 

“You are free'to go to your tuples 
and to your place* of worship in this 
State of Pakistan,” said Mr, Jinnab assor< 
ing the minorities in the course of to 
presidential address to the Pakistan Cons**., 
tituent Assembly. 

“If you work in a spirit of co-operation 
forgetting the past and burying to luit- 
chet, I will say that every one of yod, 
no matter to what community you belong ““ 
no matter what is your colour, caste or ’ 
creed, is first, second and last a citiren 
of this state with equal rights, prlvilcget 
and obligations". ' 

THE CENTRE AND THE UNITS 
Shri Alladi Krisbnaswamy dyer made a 
forceful plea for the retention of to pro- • 
visions of the Union Powers Committee''* 
report when the Constituent Assembly te^ * 
aumed discussion on the report on Angwt 
21 when Dr. Rajendra Prasad, President, 
was in the chair. Shri Alladi was re¬ 
plying to the- criticisms made by Shri 
Santanam the previous day that to 
report sought to saddle the centre wirii 
powers which should normally have bean 
vested in the provinces. 

The House accepted the motion for 
consideration of the Union Powers Com¬ 
mittee’s report by an overwhelming majority. 

• 

COMMONWEALTH CONFERENCE 
India has accepted the invitation to to 
Commonwealth Relations, Conferenctr con¬ 
vened by Australia on August 26, it 
Canberra to bold preliminary dfscussions 
on the Japanese Peace Treaty, 

The Indian Delegation consisls of Sir 
B. Rama Rau (delegate, and Mr. K. L. 
Punjabi (adviser). Mr. K. R. Damle of 
the Indian High Commissioner’s Office in 
Australia will act u Secretary to to 
Delegation. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION IN AMERICA 

f. • f 

A compreheDsive acooQnt of the system 
of higher educatioa in America is given 
by Prof. M S. Snndarim, Edacational 
Liaison Officer, Indian Embassy, Washing¬ 
ton, in a letter addressed to Prof. 
Ghaosbyam Jetbanand, .Leader of the Sind 
Assembly Congress Party. 

Prof. Snndaram says that almost every 
year mail addressed to the Embassy 
from India brings on unnsually large 
noffiber of requests for admissions 
to American institutions. 

While it is true that the U. S. A. has 
a very large number of universities, 
polytechnics and other professional schools, 
it is not correct to think that every one 
of them is capable of imparting post-graduate 
instruction. <Many institutions are equipped 
.only fqr a four-year under-graduate course. 

The under-graduate courses are in no 
way better than the under-graduate courses 
in Indian universities. It is, therefore, 

uneconomical for any student from India 
to go to the U. S. A. tor a four year 
nnder-graduate course which he can 

complete at much less cost in India. 

Graduates from Indian universities dis¬ 
cover after their arrival in the U. S A. 
that they have several under-graduate 
deficiencies which they have to make up 
before fitting into postgraduate institutions 
known in the U. S. A. as g'aduate 

sdiooi. Several Indian students, according 
to Prof. Snndaram, have to take special 
courses in higher Mathematics (a subject 
whiiA they can very well pursue at home) 
end spend a good deal of time in 

preparing themselves for the graduate 
Goorse. 

Instttnfions for higher edficatlon in the 
tl. S. A. also require proficiency in two 
hkodem languages (French, German, Russian, 
%»nlah) and Indian stadenis would do 
gidl to study thesa langtmges at home 
nlteapiinf to sscnre admisrion dnn. 


MUSLIM WOMEN’S COLLEGE 
IN MADRAS 

Following the representations made by 
Mnslim representatives, the Government of 
Madras have decided to issue orders to conti¬ 
nue the B A. classes in the College for Mnslim 
Women in Madras City and to rescind 
their earlier directive to keep these classes 
in abeyance owing to their poor strength. 

A Government Press Note states; 

Bepreseatatioos have been received thafc H witt 
cause great hardship if the B.A. claesee in the 
Qovemment MusUm College for Women are to. be 
closed in the middle of the year. Certaia gennnl 
representations have also been received that these 
ciaasess may not be closed now and that the 
strength in these olasses may improve in the 
coming years. The preseot strength in the Junior 
B. A. and Senior B. A. clanes is 1 Muslim and 
8 non’Muslims and 2 MusUnis and 3 non'Muslims 
respectively, maldf^ up a total of 14 girls of 
whom three only are Mnslims. If the staff and 
posts sanotioned for the B. A. olassee are 
Abolished, the savings that will accrue to Qovern- 
ment will be Rs. 24,816 excluding dearoees 
allowaaoe. The Oovernment still feel that to 
spend Ea. 24,816 on each a small numbor and 
for only three MusUm girls is oot economical. 
In view of the above represeotationi and more 
strength being promised, the Oovernment are 
issuing orders keeping on those olassesi Their 
further continuance most depend upon their 
adequate strength in the fature. 

NEW COLLEGE FOR SIVAGANGA 

Mr. T. S. Avinashilingam Chettiar, 
Education Minister, opened the Raja 
Dorasiogbam College at Sivaganga, on 
August 11. The college is one of the 
seven colleges which have received 
temporiry recognition by the Syndicate of 
the Madras University. 

The Rajs of Sivaganga has dmiated 
Rs. 2 lakhs and has given 100 acres of 
land for the college. One of the big 
buildings of the Rsja will be need as 
hostel for the College. Prof. C. S. Srini- 
vasachari, former Professor of Indian 
History, Annamalai University, has been 
sppointed Principal of the College. 

RAJAPUTANA UNIVERSITY 

Dr, G.vS. Mabajani, Principal, Pergn*on 
College, Poona, hat been appointed Vice- 
Chancellor of Rajpniana University for a 
term of threa ymo*. 



Legal 


NEW CHIEF JUSTICE OF INDIA 
Sir Harilal JddsondM Kania baa been 
aj^inted Chief Jnstice of India in the 
place of Sir William Patrick Spans, now 
Chairman of the Arbitration Tribunal in 
India. 

Sir Saiyid Fazl All has been appointed 
a Judge of the Federal Court of India. 

Sir Harilal has been Judge, Federal Court 
of India since June 1946 He has had 
about 18 years’ practice at the Bombay 
Bar as an Advocate on the Original side 
of the High Court, and was Judge, 
Bombay High Court till June 1946. 

He acted as Chief Justice ‘in 1944 and 
again in 1945. * 

THE SUPREME COURT OF INDIA 
The Constitntent Assembly, has adopted 
the clause in the Union Constitution Report 
for the setting up of a Supreme Court, on 
the lines suggested by the Ad Hoc 
Committee on the Union Judiciary. 

The House, after a 90-minute debate, 
accepted Mr. Alladi Krishnaswami Aiyar’s 
amendment in respect of the removal of 
Judges of ^le Supreme Court, which said 
that Judges of the Supreme Court shall 
not be removed from office except by the 
President on an address from both the 
Houses of Parliament for such removal on 
grounds of proved misbehaviour or 
incapacity. 

PAKISTAN AND PRIVY COUNCIL 
It is learnt that it has been provisionally 
decided diat pending the establishment of 
a Pakistan Federal Court, the Privy Council 
trill continue to hear appeals from the 
High Courts of the Pakistan Dominion. 

Mr. justice BYERS 
H. E. the Governor-General, in pursuance 
of hte announcement dated April 30, 1947, 
bat authorised the release from service of 
dm Hon. Mr. Justice Byen, I.C.S.) widi 
•ffoet from the date of telMl 


DEATH SEMIENCFS COMMUTED 
The Government of Mai^Ms'have de'eided 
to commute the ‘death sentences in sll 
cases in the Province, pending before the 
Independence Day on Abgntt 15,. to 
imprisonment. 

The Government ,bave also resolv^ io ‘ 
remit the unexpired portion of sentences of 
imprisonment in the case of prisoners trtto 
have already undergone imprisonment for 
ten years and release them on the eve of 
the Independence Day. 

Special remissions have been grahted 
in the case of other categories of prisoners, 
including those undergoing imp^ooment 
for Prohibition offences. 

Cases of political prisoners and detenus 
under the Maintenance of Public Order 
Act, are under examination. 

In the meantime, it is unftrstood, the 
Government have called for views from ~ 
District Magistrates regarding “ Communist ” 
detenus, from the stand point of security, 
with particular reference of Malabar and 
Kistna. 

JUDGES FROM THE BAR 
The Council of the Madras Advocates 
Association has passed a resolution placing 
on record “ its high appreciation of the 
support given by the Provindal Govern* 
ment in the recent appointments to the 
High Court Bench from amongst the 
members of the Bar and conveys its thanks 
in particular to His Excellency the 
Governor, the Premier and the Ministw 
for Law.” 


Mr CHAGLA to ACT AS CHIEF 
JUSTICE 

The Governor-General has appointed the 
Honourable Mr. Justice Mabommedail 
Cnrrim Cbagla, Judge of the Bombay High 
Court, to act as Chief Jnstice of that Court 
from August 15, -1947, io the place of 
the Honourable Sir Leonard Stone gisatet) 
lsev«» says a emumipu. 
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TAX ON "LIFE” COMPANIES 

Life «»ur«nce companies now pay tax 
«n interest income less restricted expenses, 
or the total surplus disclosed less 50 per 
cent, of the amounts distributed to policy¬ 
holders, whichever is greater. It is 
recommended that the first method be - 
permitted - to stand in view of- the high 
expenses of certain companies. As regards 
the second, the Government are urged to allow 
100 per cent, of the amount distributed to 
policyholders to be deducted from the 
surplus disclosed.. 

Another recommendation is that the 
"ceiling" rate of tax hxed for Life 
insurance companies should be lowered. 

Premia paid by an assessee in excess of 
Rs, 6,000 are disallowed for purposes of 
rebate of income-tax. In the changed, 
economic f^onditions of the country, the 
Sub-Committee feels that this level should 
he raised to Rs. 10,000. 

General insurance companies are advised 
to build up a special reserve out of their 
underwriting profits, in addition to the 
customary 40 per cent, for unexpired risks. 
This special reserve should be free from 
tax, being regarded as an item of expendi¬ 
ture, until it reaches 100 per cent, of the 
annual premium income for Fife and 
Accident insurance and 150 per cent, for 
Marine insurance. 

NOVEL INSURANCE. 

Britain's most novel insurance policy 
has been taken out by Maureen Hurley, a 
twenty-two-year-old London actress, who 
hails from Sligo, Ireland. 

Maureen, who is a 5-ft. 2-in. sand-blonde, 
with hn attractive face, figure and fascina¬ 
tion, has “ oomph " or sex appeal. 

Determined to make the theatre 
her career, Maureen surprised insurance 
ticperts by asking them to guarantee her 
amc aippeal for £5,000. ^ 

Then ana no precedent for snob a 
polky* htt after e emMeteBaa they ag^nad. 


INSURANCE INVESTMENTS 
AS TRUST MONIES 
As regards capital structure and voting 
rights, the Report of the Bnurahoe 

Advisory Committee lays donm that 
investment of Life insurance funds, srhich 
are virtually trust monies, must be made 
Solely in the interests of policyholders, 
"and it should be ensured that the control 
of these huge funds does not pass into 
the hands of anjr one individual or group 
of individuals who can manipulate the * 

funds to their own advantage.” It is, 

therefore, recommended that no shareholder 
of a Life insurance company should have 
more than ten votes irrespective of his 
bolding, the face value of each share to 
be not more than Rs. 100. 

In order to avoid unnecessary inter¬ 
ference by a shareholder who is not really . 
interested in the Company, it is suggested 
that insurers must have the right to 

remove such a shareholder subject to 

certain necessary safeguards. 

RE-INSURENCE FACILITIES 
Since a large propoition of a Life • 
insurance company's funds belolig to policy¬ 
holders, the Sub-Committee recommends 
legislation which would make it impossible 
for any insurer to utilise more than 10 per 
cent, of the company’s surplus for the 
benefits of shareholders. “ This limit may 
be further reduced in cases where the 
surplus is very Urge." 

Some members, contending that 10 per 
cent, is too high, suggest that proffts uf a 
Life company riiould be shared betireea 
shareholders and policyholdeis in propor¬ 
tion to the foods contributed by them. 

Holding that the existing re-insnraace 
for Indian companies are inadequate, the 
Report suggests the setting up of an 
Indian Re-inemrance Corporation, ^ther 
State controlled or as a private entoiptlae „ 
actively supported by Indian Geneml 
insurance companies and fn^y sufqwrtnd 
by the Government. 
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INDO-BRITISH STERLING AGREEMENT 

'‘The lode-British etetlinf errangement 
will remiw noiffected by the annoanee- 
Oient oi the Bntiah Chancellor of the 
Excbeqaer etiapending the convertibility of 
aterliDg to dollars and India will be an 
exception to the British policy," annonnced 
Mr. R. K' Shanmukham Chetti, first 

Finance Minister of the Dominion of India 
at the Press Conference at Delhi on 
Angnst 22 Within a week of assuming 
his new office, the Finance Minister 
convened his first Press Conference to 

explain the implications of the Ipflo-British 
agreement At the time the Press Con¬ 
ference was atmounced, the Government 
of India was not aware of the British 
Government's intention to suspend the 

convertibility of sterling to dollars. 

The Government of India got into 
tonch with His Majesty's Government 
and received a definite assurance that 
the announcement would not apply to 
India and that the Indo-British sterling 
agreement cwould be fully honoured. 

Narrating the genesis of the sterling 
balances and how they accrued, the 

Finance Minister tategorically declared that 
these balances were the property of the 
Res«we Bank of India and any question 
of scaling down did not arise either on 
moral or technical grounds. It was a very 
carefully worded and impressive statement 
that the Finance Minister delivered 

The Fmance Munster paid a well- 
deserved tribute to the members of the 
Indian delegation which concluded the 
agreement The delegation consisted of 
Mr. Narduri Rao, Finance Secretary, and 
Mr. B. C. Roy and was accompanied by 
Mr. Cayley of ^e Reserve Bank. 

Analysing the main features of the 
sgreement, Mr. Shanmukham Chetti said 
that India would have roughly eighty 
minkm pounrb for her use in any entrettry 
for dw peiioo ending December 31, 1947. 
Tte mnence Minister, however, hastened 


to sound a note of warning tijat it wap in 
India's interest to ,8treagtben sterling, and 
India should, therefore, co-operate .with 
Britain as beat as possible. ‘The need for 
imposing on ourselves an austere economy 
was indeed very great, warned the Finance 
Minister, 

SHIPPING DELEGATION 

The Government sponsored Indian ship* 
ping Delegation is returning to Indie, 
following the failure of the Shipping 
Conference in London with British ship¬ 
owners and there is no prospeet of a 
resumption of negotiations at this stage. 
It IS learnt. 

The Government of India have instructed 
their High Commissioner in London to 

advise the members of the Delegation that 
for the bme being they do Wot feel that 
any useful purpose will be served by 

trying to re-open negotiations with British 
Ship-owners and that members of the 
Indian Delegation can now return. 

It will be recalled that earlier the 

Government of India had asked the 
delegation to await the conclusion of 
correspondence they were carrying Oa 
with H. M. G. ‘ 

While the possibility of future negotia¬ 
tions between India and British ship¬ 
owners IS not ruled out, it is believed 

that the Government of India wilt explore 
the possibility of obtaining help from 
countries other than the United Kingdom 
in developing India’s merchant marine and 
it is understood that the new Commerce 
Member Mr C H Bbabha has alrefdf 
taken up the matter 

trade between INDIA AND 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

The Czechoslovak Government Trade 
Commissioner, Vusu, BuHding, 43, Mahatma 
Gandhi Road, Bombay 1, will welcome 
enquiries from Indian firms interested In 
importing Czechoslovidc articles to India 
and exporting Indian goods to Czecho¬ 
slovakia. 
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iCONDITIONS? OF WOMEN IN 
PROFESSIONS 

Th« Standing Committee of the All-India 
Women'a Conference at its three-day session 
fat Jabbnlpore aothorised Mrs. Kapila 
l^uidaarals to investigate the working 
” eonditiona of women iq the Service and 
other professions, and submit a report by 
November. 

Mrs. Kamaladevi exhorted the members 
to spread education among women, to try 
to become self-supporting, and to take a 
proper place in society on an equal basis, 
M backward women were a great liability 
to any nation. She urged the Government, 
and society, to improve the lot of women. 

Lady Rama Ran criticised men for 
keeping women under their slavery, and 
denying them freedom to enjoy an equal 
status in sogjety. She appealed to men to 
•’_^halp women, and give them liberty to earn 
"‘their bread honourably. She also urged 
women to assert their rights. 

WOMAN MEMBERS OF LABOUR PARTY 
EXECUTIVE 

A new name in the British Labour 
Party’s National Executive is Eirene Jones. 
She has been elected to the Party's National 
Executive in the place of Jennie Adamson 
who has retired after 20 years of service. 

Eirene Jones is a political journalist, 
the lobby correspondent in the House of 
Commons for the Manchetter Evening Wfws. 

Other womv> members of the .National 
Executive are: Dr. Edith Summerskill, m.p., 
Mrs. Barbara Ayrton Gould, M.P., Miss 
Alice Bacon, M.P, and Mrs. Elizabeth 
Braddock, M.Pi who filled the vacancy 
when Min Ellen Wilkinson died. 

Mrs. AUNG SAN FOR B. C. A. 

Mrs. Aung San, wife of General U Aung 
San, Deputy Cha^fman of the Burma 
Executive Council, who with six other 
Ministers was assas^ated during a Cabinet 
■Beeffatg cn July 19, has bm returned 
lUoppMed to the Burmese Constitnent 
MuiUy. 


DRAWBACK OF COIJ.EGE GIRLS 

Addressing a conference on family 
problems at Cincinnati, Dr. PanUPopnnoe, 
Director of the American Institute of Family 
Relations, said that 25 to 50 per cent, of 
women graduating from colleges were 
failing to marry and that the divorce rate 
among those who did marry was four times 
that of the male graduates. 

" College students are op in arms 
protesting against the failure of the 
institutions to prepare them for the most 
important experiences of their lives," he 
continued. 

Students, according to the doctor, want 
helpful instructions in courtship, choice of 
mate, harmony in marriage and child 
guidance. 

THE AVERAGE FRENCH WOMAN 

Investigation by a group of, French 
statisticians show that the average French 
woman marries at 22 and gets a divorce 
at 27, that she drinks more than a man 
and stays away from husband and church. 
An average French woman tries to divide 
herself into four—mother, housekeeper, 
intelligent and politically-minded conver¬ 
sationalist and a pin-up girl. Also, 
Instead of saying prayers, before going to 
bed, she goes through a series of beauty 
treatments. 

HIGHEST PAID WOMAN IN THE 
WORLD 

Miss Dorothy Shaver, Prerident of tito 
Lord and Taylor departmebt store, was 
the highest paid woman in the UniM 
States in 1945. 

Miss Shaver received a yearly ' salary of 
110,000 dollars (about Rs. 3,55,000). 

ALL-INDIA WOMEN'S CONFERENCE 

The AU-Iodia Woinen's Conference has 
been granted a coasnllatiye staW by the 
Economic and Social Council along 
other ttomGovemnaenta! agandea. 



CULTURAL SXCBLLKNCE OF SANSKRIT 
The coltarat excellence (rf Sanskrit 
llteratnre was referred to by Mr. Jnstice 
V, G(|irtndarajachari, inanguratinK tbe Loyola 
College Sanskrit Association, Madras. The 
^waker interspersed his address with 
copions quotations from Valmiki and 
Kalidasa to bring out the richness of 
ideas In their works. 

Mr Govittdarajachari said that it was 
impossible to conceive of Indian culture 
without Sanskrit in the background. While 
not disparaging the importance of other 
languages in the country he believed that 
the connecting link anfong these languages 
was Sanskrit. It was the most ancient. 
Tbe Indian culture was one and the same. 
There was absolutely no difference in the 
ideas expressed through tbe medium of 
different languages. The speaker added 
that the difference, if there was any, was, 
more imaginary than real, 

JOURNALISTS’ ROLE IN PUBLIC LIFE 
The formation of an All-India Council 
df Journalists on the same line as tbe 
Alt'India Medical Council was suggested 
by Dr. fattabhi Sitaramayya, addressing 
Benares journalists. He said that such a 
council schonld guard the morale of the 
profession on the lines of a code ef honour 
drawn op by the profession. 

Or. Pattabhi said that a journalist should 
not be a careerist. A journalist was a 
public man, a builder of public life and 
therefore a responsible person He should 
not be a sensation-monger. 

CALCUTTA journalists’ RESOLVE 
Journalists of Calcutta, Hindus and 
Mttslims, at a meeting on August 20 
pledged their wholehearted co-operation in 
making permanent the restoration of good¬ 
will faikween Hndns and Muslims in the 
city and decided not to write anything 
which might provoke communal feeling. 

The meeting was held under the joint 
aospices of the Muslim Jonmalists of 
Cfeleutta and tbe Indian' Journalists' 
Asaociatian, Mr. Satyendranath Majnmdar, 
Uembet of tba All-India Newspaper 
EdHms’ Conference, presiding. 
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new' INfilfN CABINET 

The new Cabinet which has Jbegun tu' 
function from August IS, cdnsistB of thn 
following: 

Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru: Prime Minihiter, 
External Affairs and Commonwealffi Rehr* 
tions 'and Scientific Research. 

Sardar Vallabhai Patel: Honu, Tufiirma- 
tion and Broadcasting and Stages. 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad: Food and Agr}^ 
culture. 

Manlana Abol Kalam Azad: BdneatioB. ■ 

Dr. John Matthai; Railway and Trampott, 

Sardar Baldev Singh: Defence. 

Mr. Jtgjivan Ram: Labour. 

Mr. C. H. Bhabha: Commerce. 

Mr. Rafi Ahmed Kidwai: CommuMct- 
tions 

Rajkomari Amrit Kaur: Healih. 

Dr B. R. Ambedkar; Law. 

Mr. R. K. Sbanmukham Ch^ti: Pinaitcs, 

Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookbfrjee: Indus¬ 
tries and Supplies. 

Mr. N. V. Gadgil: Works, Mines and 
Power. 

PAKISTAN CABINET 

The new Pakistan Dominion Central 
Ministry consistn of six members beaded 
by Mr. Liaqat Aii Khan, Premier. 

Tbe following are the persontaftl of tbe 
Ministry along with their portfeiioa. 

Mr. Liaqat All Khan—External AffMra 
and Defence. 

Mr. Gholam Mobamed—Finance. 

Mr. Ghazanfar All Khan—Home, Food, 
Agriculture and Health. 

Sardar Abdur Rab Nishtar—Railway, 
Communications, Information and Broad¬ 
casting. 

Mr. 1.1. Cbnodrigar—Commerce, IndUMiy 
and Civil Supplies. 

Mr. Jogendra Nath Mandal—Law, Educa¬ 
tion, Works, Mines and Power. 

MR V. K KRISHNA MENON 

The Government have of India appointed 
Mr. V. K. Krishna Menon as the High 
Commissioner for India in tbe United 
Kingdom. Mr. Krishna Menon took charge 
of his new office on August 15, 1^7. 
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WAMRMG TO INDIAN MEDICAL STUDENTS 

A WAiBiag to Indiin medictl stadents 
wlio icontempAte viiiting ^Britain for hospital 
ttrtlning was issaed by Dr. R. U. 
ISogoraai, well-known Harley, Street eye 
spe^ist, who during many years' residence 
la England has had a long association 
- welfare work. 

He stated.: "Many Indian medical men 
atfr still coming to this country expecting 
to obtain admission to British hospitals. 
They waste months in fruitless applications. 
Then they are finally forced to read for 
their, examinations wherever they may 
have managed to secure board and lodging 
here. For their practical training, they 
have to take their chance to make 
periodical visits to hospitals under the most 
difficult conditions. 

It is not realised in India that all the 
hospitals in ^reat Britain are overcrowded 
. and are experiencing great difficulty in 
accommodating even their own old students 
returning from the services.” 

1. M. S. MEN IN MADRAS 

The Govemokent of Madras have 
terminated the services of all I. M. S. men 
in the Province after Adgust 13. The 
only exception are Majdt Reed, Personal 
Surgeon to His Excellency the Governor 
of Madras whose services are retained in 
that post so long as the present Governor 
continues to hold that office. 

This decision follows a recent inquiry 
from the Government ^ of India as to 
whether the Provincial Government, wished 
to retain the services of any of the I. M. S. 
men and if so how many of them. 
INDIGBNODS SYSTEMS ENQUIRY COMMITTEE 

The Committhe on Indigenous Systems of 
Medicine appointed by the Government of 
India has decided to extend the date for 
receipt of replies to Its questionnaires from 
July 15, 1947. to September 1. 

DR. JIVARAJ MBMTA 

Dr. JiYaraj Mehta has been appointed 
£Mn«to^Geaeral of Medical Services, 
, of India. He asenaud charge 

of bis nwir ofSce oa August 15. 
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DRUG THAT DESTROYS APPETIT* 

The alcoholic may soon be able to curb , 
bis taste ior liquor by taking a capsule 
containing a drug which will kilt the 
appetite for alcohol, says Dr. A. C Ivy, 
vice-president in charge of the' prc^essional 
colleges of the University of Illinois. 

Dr. Ivy, in the course of a statement to 
the Chicago Tribune tells of a number of 
experiments on dogs which revealed the 
ability of the drug benzedrine to destroy 
the appetite for food. "In the case of 
one dog," he said, "the drug was injected 
for 28 days during which the dog did not 
eat. The animal lost 25 per cent. oT its 
body weight. It appeared the dog could 
have been starved to death, but at the 
end of 28 days the injections were stopped 
and the dog resumed eating.” 

. Dr. Ivy said scientists have reason to 
believe that the desire for food or drink is 
formed in a specific part of the brain and 
that a drug may be developed that will 
control the appetite area for alcohol. 

MAN CAN LIVE 112 

A life of from 109 to 112 years appears 
theoretically and potentially possible for 
human beings, according to Dr. V. 
Korenchevsky, Director of the Gerontologi¬ 
cal Research Unite at Oxford. Writing 
in the British Medical Journal he says ' that 
helpless old people become a great burden 
on the younger working population, but 
that position may not persist It is 
probable that me^cine and science will 
not only add years of life to the aged but 
will simultaneously conserve physical and 
mental vigour for longer periods. 

INDIAN yogi’s trance PROTEST 1 
On a New Delhi street, srrltea News 
week, policemen picked up dm inert botfy 
of a acrasrny Indian. ' They - carried k 
to the statkm house. The doctors listened 
through their stethoscopes and pronounced 
the Indian dead. A few hours later hit 
"corpse** walked out of the station, lit 
was a midn yogi who bad gone httii m 
trance, ' 
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REFOKT OF INTWIM SWTTL»'M*'NT 

An interim Mttlement regirdiog Indie's 
■tetling btlances, bes been reeebed in 
London, on the lines of the settlement of 
the Egyptien sterling belenees. 

The agreement covers a period oi six 
months and will make available to the 
Dominions of India and Pakistan an 
amount of approximately £60 million 
mnitilaterally convertible. 

No settlement has yet been reached 
between the representatives of the two 
Dominions to be as this is part of the 
general question of the division of assets 
and liabilities which will come up before 
the Arbitration Tribunal immediately it 
comes into being. 

The long-term settlement of the sterlmg 
balances, it is expected, will be negotiated 
towards the end of October when a joinf 
Ittdo-Pakistan mission will go to London. 

RUPEE-LIRA PARITY 

• The odicial parity of the Italian Lira in 
terms of the Indian Rupee has been altered 
from 67 95 to 103 70 Lire, accordmg to a 
comt^untque received by the Italian 
Government Trade Commissioner in India 
from the Italian Government, 

The communique says: "The official 
parity of Italian lira-dollar has been altered 
to Lire 350 to one dollar from the 
previous one of 223 Lire, in force since 
Jannary 4, 1946 

“ Parities with other currencies change 
accordingly. For the Pound Sterling from 
907 31 to 141132; for the Indian Rupee 
from 67 93 to 103 70 lire. 

“ The aim of the present derision is to 
reduce rite difiierence between the official 
and the “ree" rate. 

“ Currency Regulations in force in favour 
of foreign trade remain unchanged. 

"The exchange rate in force for Italian 
exports remains, therefore, the average rate 
between the new official and the "export” 
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TRANSFER OF RjULWAY PERSONNEL J 

Twenty-five thousand nouaMuslim . emp- 1 
loyees of the Notffi-Westem Railway, who t 
form nearly two sevenths of the' totri 
strength of the personnel, have givtm th^ 
option for being transferred to the Bast 
Pnnjab Railway, Non-Mnslim employee* 
forming one per cent have elected to* stay 
at their posts in Pakistan. All Europien 
officers and subordinate employees have 
been retained in the North-Western 
Railway. t 

To expedite and facilitate the transfer of 
personnel from the West to the East f< 
Punjab, the Railway Board has appointed 
the following two Transfer officers i. 

1. Khan Bahadur Mohammad IbraUm '' 
(Senior Assistant, Personnell) and 2. Rai 
Bahadur A. D. Dhali (Chief Engineer, 

N. W. R.). • 

The transfer of personnel is expected to 
be completed by the end of October next. 

It is understood that 25,000 Muslim 
employees in other Indian Railways .have 
expressed the desire to the Railway Board 
to transfer ffieir services to the PakistaB 
Railways, which include the N. W. R. and 
the East Bengal Railway. 

With the partition of the personnel and 
the assets of N.-W. Railway proceeding 
apace, it is learnt that the Experts 
Committees for the Railway engaged in the 
work have received orders from tbs 
Railway Board in Delhi to divide equally 
the office equipment between the West and 
the East Pnnjab, The office equipment 
include only typewriters, dupliwiing 
machmes, barcro machines and drawing 
instructions. 

In view- of the orders for a fifty>fi% 
division of the office equipment, a protest, 
it is understood, is being lodged the 
Railway Board on the ground that while 
only two-sevenths of the personnel have 
opted for the East Pnnjab Railway, tix^ 
were not entitled to a share of aewln 
bi|^ than their propordon, 
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QANDHIJI'S PORTRaVt FOR INDIA'S 
, , PARLIAMENT 

A }ife>tize portrait of< Mabatma Gandhi, 
fMlnted aeventeen peara ago by the famous 
Oswald Birloy during Mahatma Gandhi's 
Visit to London to attend the Second Round 
Table Conference, was unveiled ceremonially 
in the Constituent Assembly. 

Later, it is understood, the portrait will 
be transferred to the Lower House of Free 
India's Parliament—probably the only 
portrait that will ever adorn its walls. 

The portrait had been bought by the 
late Sir Prabha Shankar Pattani and kept 
sealed in the family vault at Bhavnsgar all 
these years. His son, Mr. A. P. Pattani, 
Desran of Bhavaoagar, who is a member 
of the Constituent Assembly, has presented 
it' |o the Assembly. 

$lr PrabhiP Shankar, who was a great 
admire^ of Mahatma Gandhi, did not for 
a long time confide even to his family 
saembera as to what he intended to do 
with the portrait. Before bis death, he 
told bis son that it was his intention to 
present it to the nation when it becomes 
free. 

According to Sir Prabha Shankar, “ it 
was the portrait of the saint who preached 
aoO'Vlolence adiich is ultimately the only 
right way in human affairs.” 

Mr. A. P. Pattani presented the portrait 
to the Assembly and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, 
Premier, and other leaders were present 
when the original seals were opened.' 

EXHIBITION or INDIAN ART IN BRITAIN 

Arrangements for sending exhibits from 
India for the Royal Academy’s Exhibition 
of Indian Art to be held in London in 
the winter of 1947-48 are nearing comple- 
tiaa, sqrs a Press Note. 

The Chairman of the India Executive 
. Committee of the Royal Academy Exhibh 
tfmt of Indian Art has assured all collabo* 
fhtmn Aat every care will be taken of tlw 
jknn made to the Royal Academy end 
’’^'lllBt they will be ssfe^ retanied. 
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INDIAN TOUR OF AOSTRAUA 

The Board of Control for Cricket in 
India met in New Delhi last month With 
Mr. A. S. De Mello, the President 'of the 
Board, in the chair. 

The Secretary of the Board, Mr. Pankaj 
Gupta, announced the details of the forth¬ 
coming tour to Australia. According to 
the schedule, the team will leave by the 
‘‘Orient" from Colombo on Septeml^r 26, 
arriving at Freemantle on October 6. The 
first match will be played on October 17. 
The team will assemble at Madras on 
September 22 and will fly to * Colombo 
where a match will be played on Septem¬ 
ber 24, 25 and 26. , 

Mr. De Mello, addressing the Committee, 
said: “We are to-day an independent 
nation. Let ns as a body of cricketers 
give our pledge of service and dedication 
to the nation and her people." He added: 
" India has a mission to perform—a mission 
of goodwill and peace and with a good 
heart, let us, as sportsmen, play our part 
in this mission to make > India an 
irresistible infloence for the elimination of 
ell violent conflicts in the future." 

TELEVISION OF SPORT EVENTS 

Television programme of major porting 
events and other speciai features Will bo 
introd act'd this Autumn into six big 
cinemas in London's West End, Mr. J. 
Arthur Rank, British film magnate, announ¬ 
ced on bis return from the United States. 
A Television Research Station set up in 
the suburb of ^denham will bMm 
telvision direct to the Dominion Theatre 
in London's Tottenham Court Road. This 
will be the key theatre from which 
programmes will be relayed to other Weet 
End Picture Houses. 

Ten-minute excerpts and outstanding 
events of general public intervet—tiw laat 
lap oi the Derby or tiie Football Cttp 
Final—will be the &at features of 
Tefevfehm presentation. 
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APPLIED SCIENCE TO AID INDUSTRY 
An •Dnoaoccment th«t Governmeat 
w«re coMtitatiDg a committee of acientUts 
to etodjr provincial problem* in applied 
science from the udostrial and economic 
point of view, was made by Mr. Sampur- 
nanand, Minister of Finance and Education, 
United Provinces, addressing the provincial 
Economic Advisory Board. 

Mr. Sampnrnanand said that to start 
with a sum of Rs. 50,000 would be 
placed at the disposal of the committee 
which would have power to select any 
scientist and any science laboratory within 
the province to conduct its researches. 
The work of the committee would be 
public property and no private patents 
could be taken out on the results of the 
committee’s researches. 

scientists’ warning 
An emergency committee of atomic' 
energy scientists. Prof. Albert Einstein 
presiding, declared in a statement that the 
United Nations "has failed utterly” to 
find a plan for atomic control 
The statement warned that a full-fledged 
atom-boml^ war might break out within 
eight years. Russia would have the start 
of a bomb stock piles in 1955, adding. 
Once stock piles of atom-bombs have 
been accnmtilated by two national 
blocs of a divided world, it will no 
longer be possible to maintain peace ” 

It said the United Nations had failed to 
find an effective safeguasd, because each 
major nation jockeyed around in the 
negotations, trying to place itself in the 
“most advantageous position to win the 
next world war.” 

Men of science, said the statement, felt 
that the only alternative to another war 
was the creation of a world Government 
srith real power to enforce peace. 

TESTING laboratory FOR MADRAS 
The Government have under consideration 
a proposal to start a Chemical Testing and 
A^ytical Laboratory in the Madras City, 
shortly. The Laboratory will be nsed for 
S ea ti n g ttter material* arid finding out fiielr 
ntiliiy for indnstrial purposes. 
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DRINKING SCENES IN FILMS 
To remove confusion a* to^ what epnsti^ 
tntes a "(linking tcene in films” wbidt it 
has baoneo, the ^mbay Govemasent has 
issued a clarification. 

“If.the scenes are meant," It says, "to 
make fun of the idea of proMbMon, 
to ridicule government which have deeidad 
on prohibition, to induce peopld to bectm 
indifferent to such a programme or* to 
encourage them to break prohibition laws^ 
or to glorify drinking, to show it a* a 
fashion or to describe it as a social custom 
about which there is nothing wrong', to 
make it popular, to paint it as healthy, 
honourable or respectable, and to make it 
appear as religions, then such scenes are 
objectionable and will be removed from 

the films.In view of the soffiotent 

notice to producers, the date from which 
such drinking scenes will bSI disallowed 
will be October I, 1947," 

If on the other hand, writes the 'A. B. 
Patrika, there are films avowedly meant to 
propagate the idea of abstinence, drinking 
scenes being meant to condemn drink will 
not be cut out, the note hastens to datify. 

NEW STUDIO FOR MADRAS 
Chandra Art Studios is the latest studio 
in Madras. Well-equipped with the latest 
appliances, the studio started functtouiBg 
from last month and shooting of Bakta 
ChiraUm, popularly known as Sirutbondar 
in Telugtt with a stellar cast including 
Risbyendramani, Gaggiab, Raja Rao, 
Sundaramma and others is progreming. 
Mr. G R. Rao, the managing director of 
the studio is directing the picture. 

ALLOTMENT OF RAW FILMS 
A deputation of the Indian Motion 
Pictnres Producers’ Association waited on 
the Commerce Member, Mr. C. H, Bbabfaa 
last month and pressed for an increased 
allotment of raw film for the indnstty. It 
is understood the Commerce Member 
assured the deputationists that the question 
would be examined in November befon 
deciding on a long-term atVangement. 
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MOTOR CARS GOt ONDERGROONO I 

With the iinnonneement of the Govern* 
nent of India's importi policy,,new motor 
cars'have all gone underground in Calcutta, 
•ays ‘ Homa' in Hindustan Standard. 

Of course, be says, they run above the 
gro(uid. Only the transactions are done 
below the ground. The trade on cars is 
rtitaning very fast at top speed, honest 
dealers having sold the vehicles to honest 
purchasers who have suddenly discovered 
that they do not need an automobile and 
•re tberelore forced to sell on a minimum 
margin of profit from Rs. 5,000 to 10,000 
according to size. 

CHEVROLET'S NEW PROGRAMME 

The Chevrolet motor division of General 
Motors Couoration has begun operations 
at a giant new assembly plant at Flint, 
Michigan, designed to produce 60 passenger 
cars and 20 trucks per hour. When 
another new works of Chevrolet in the 
• State of California is ready for operation, 
Chevrolet will have a productive capacity 
of 9,000 vehicles each d^y. 

CAR MANUFACTURE IN JAPAN 

Japan will soon begin manufacture of 
•mall passenger automdblles, but only 
300 wilt be produced each year. The 
automobiles will be sold only to Japanese 
doctors, police and Government agencies, 
and to business fiims and taxicab companies 
for use on official business. 

1,000 AUTOMOBILES PER MONTH 

The Volkswagen (people's car) Factory 
in Brunswick is producing 1,000 automo¬ 
biles per month, British Military Government 
reports. The Volkswagena are to be 
used for Military Government needs, urgent 
dyilian requirements, and to be sold to 
Britont and Americans for pounds sterling 
or lor dollars. The sales to Americana 
•nd Britons will be considered etqwrta. 
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DIVISION OF THE R.LAF. 

India is to have eight and Pakistatt two 
of the ten squadrons of the Royal Indian 
Air Force, it is reliably learnt This 
division is based on the ratio of Muslim 
and non-Muslim personnel of the Air 
Force. It is further learnt that a third 
squadron may be created for Pakistan out 
of spare machines at toe disposal of the 
Government of India, though it is not 
certain whether Pakistan will immediately 
have the necessary personnel. This 
completes the division of all the toree 
branches of the armed forces. 

CEYLON—MADRAS AIR SERVICE 

* 

A tentative agreement has been reached 
between the Ceylon Government and Air 
India Limited on moat of technical points 
‘ relating to operation by the Island's State- 
owned, Air Ceylon, of thrice a week 
two-way shuttle air service between Colombo 
•nd Madras. 

This is the result of discussions 
between the Director of Civi) Aviation, 
Mr. L. S. Perera and Actmg Graeral 
Manager, Air India, Squadron Leader 
K. J Bhore. 

The agreement is subject to ratification 
by Ceylon's Board of Ministers and Board 
of Directors, Air India. 

DACCA—KARACHI AIR SERVICE 

With the partition of the country all air 
contracts between the Government of India 
and the various air-service companies, jre 
understood to have lapsed. It is gathered 
that all air-routes will be re-divided after 
sometime. 

It is understood that toe Oriental Air 
Service of which Mr, Ispahani is a partner, 
contemplates to run a daily non-stop air 
service between Dacca and Karachi in 
order to link toe Capital of Fiastern Pakiatim 
stith toe Capitid of the Pekiatw iDomtoin 
GovemmenL 
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EXPANSION or SHIFPlNa 
Sri Rtghavui Piliti, Secretary of the 
Cofflraerce Department of the Government 
of India, arrived in London on Angoat 6 
from Geneva where he lad the 

Indian Delegation in the International 
Trade Conference. The purpose of hia visit 
to London was to consult Mr. Walchand 
Hiracband and Mr. M. A. Master on the 
future of Indian shipping. 

The United Press of India has been 
informed that the India Government fully 
approved the statement issued by the 
Indian Delegation in reply to the British 
group and was prepared to proceed with 
its own shipping policy even with help 
from the British shipping mteresti, if 
necessary. 

In this connection, it is known that both 
India and Pakistan intend to pursue a joint 
pokey. But in view of the world shipping • 
shortage and the advisability of maintaining 
good relations, with British concerns 
while carrying out its national policy, 
the India and Pakistan Governments 
thought it necessary that their 
policy and the policies of the Indian 
shipping lines must be integrated, dovetailed, 
and directed with singleness of purpose 
This appears to be the background of 
Sri Raghavan Pillai’s visit. 

STABILISATION OK SILK INDUSTRY 
A five>year programme of stabilization of 
the silk industry in India, preliminary to' a 
phase of expansion during the next two 
qtdnqnennia' is recommended by the Silk 
Panel appointed by the Government of India 
"Consolidation rather than expansion is 
the immediate need of the silk industry in 
India,” Bie report says. 

Referring to the future of the indnstry, 
the report says: " If the industry is developed 
by State assistance as part of war efiorts, 
it is now left nnsnppotted, it may collapu 
end with it an important source of India's 
war strength." 

The Panel has also recommended that 
the lapaneae silk entering India by way of 
mpera&ms shonld not be idlowed to nnder- 
sell IndisB silk. 
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FOOD PosrrxjH in mdia 

The agricultural outlook in, view of. the , 
continued abaeneb pi rain in several parts 
of the country is considered extrenuly 
gloomy. There is definite snggesliaa irf 
faminq in Kathiawar, parts of Rajapntana, 
places round, Delhi and east Punjab. 
Rainfall has been yery irregular and In* 
adequate in parts of Bombay.' And the 
rich crop in Bengal (though far Mss 
important than aman which is Bengal’s 
mam source of supply which is due to 
ripen in December) has been a great failure 
in the absence of rain, writes a Press 
Correspondent from Delhi. 

According to reports which have reached 
Delhi, sowings have been delayed in 
several parts of the country like Gwalior, 
Bhopal, Indore and Kashmir Bihar also 
reports that the early maize erw has been 
practically destroyed through drong^ 
Many parts of the United Provinces' have 
been compelled to restrict sowings owing 
to late arrival of monsoon The precise 
magnitude of the deficit will not be known 
new. 

Apart from shbrtage of food stocks in 
the country to which. Dr Rajendra Prasad 
drew attention during his summer tour in 
South India, procurement this year has 
been unsatisfactory. Even in Madras where 
this year’s rice crop was better than last 
year’s by a million tons, the results of 
procurement have been disappointing. 
During Abe first half ol 1946 procurement 
produced 12'26 lakh tons while this year 
It was little more than 11 lakh tons—*tlw 
drop being over a lakh oi tons in spite of 
a much bigger rice crop. 

FREE GIFT OF LAND TO POLITICAL 
SUFFERERS 

The Government of Madras have decided 
to nuke free gifts of land for political 
sufferers at the rate of five acres each 
to mark the general rejoicing on the 
Independence Day. Details are beinf 
wotlnd out. 
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GURANTEBD ANNUAL WAGE 
Mf. PbUip Murriy, President of the 
CoB^ress oi' Industrial , organisations pots 
.case for a guaranteed annual wage 
for the American worker in language 
Which can be adapted to the conditions 
of Indian labour. Taking the case of the 
Steel Industries, be says that 

ih» war experienoe demooitrates that the guaraa- 
ieed wage ie an eMenttal ineeotive for the 
management of the eteel companies to take tbe 
paint to plan produotion on a more regulated 
pearly basis. 

Another baeio factor which makes the goaraa> 
teed annuel ettentiaily ieasible it the 

refundable Federal taxes guaranteed to industry 
by the Revenue Act. Much of the wartime 
axoesi proilta taxes paid by industry are refunda¬ 
ble. The steel mduslry for example* is guaranteed 
ft refund of at least enough of its wartime taxes 
Id assure at—for any two years—net p^^fits as 
bifbs or higher, than it made in peacetime. 

All tbit the Union Is asking with its 
request for annual guarantee is that the 
SimI Corporations which have their 
foarailtee should make a firm commit¬ 
ment to their employees. 

We do not think it fair or just that the 
proteotien for employees be left to the whim 
and fancy of tbe etieei corporations If these 
ffuarantesd post-war profits arc used to pay 
oividends while workers walk • the streets seeking 
jobs, they are not justified. If they used to 
proi^e the gurantMd annual wage to labor, 
then they will promote post-war jobs and 
prosperity. 

COMPULSORY PROFIT SHARING 
The Vuv«r»j* of Fithipnrim hu (ought 
the perminion of the Congress Legislature 
Party to introduce in tbe Madras Legisla¬ 
tive Asseably, a Bill urging the Government 
to bring in legislation for compulsory profit- 
shariug between employees and employers, 
•nd another urging the Government to 
institute statutory advisory committees, 
conahting of legiilatora and other experts, 
for each Government Department. 
tata's profit-sharing bonus scheme 
It it leernt that the Tata Iron and 
Stiral Co., will pay to each of its 

r l^yeea a profit-sharing bonna, equivalent 
three and half montin baric pay, ont 
el the profit efmed by tin company 
daring the year ending March 31, 1947. 
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GOVERNORS OF PROVINCES 

The following Governors of Provtncei 
which after Augnet 15 frwm part of Cm 
D ominion of India have been invited and 
have agreed to continue to serve u 
Governors in the same Provinces; 

Lieutenant General Sir Archibald Edward 
Nye, Governor of Madras; Col, Sir David 
John Colville, Governor of Bombay, and 
Sir Mohammed Saleh Akbar Hydari, Atsam. 

Tbe King has approved the appointments 
of the following as Governors of otiier 
provinces with effect from August IS. 

Doimnos ov oidu 

West Bengal, Mr. Chakravarti Raja- 
gopalachari; ^ 

East Punjab, Sri Chandulal Madbavlal 
Trivedi; 

Central Provinces and Berar, Mr. Mangaldas 
PakwasB, 

* Bihar, Mr Jairamdas Danlatram. 

Orissa, Mr. Kailasnath Katju. 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu has agreed to serve 
as Governor of the United Provinces 
pending the arrival of Dr. B. C. Roy 
who is now in the United States. 

GANDMJl INVITED TO AHMEDABAD 

A request to Mshatma Gandhi to return 
to Abmedabad, now that his vow of 
winning Swaraj for tbe conntry has been 
fulfilled, is made by Dr. Hari Prasad 
Desai, an old associate of Gandhiji. 

Dr. Hari Prasad says: “ Yon bad 

promised to return to Sstyagrsh Ashram 
after winning Swaraj. Noakhali, Bihar, 
Delhi and Kashmir might be calling yon. 
But we, tbe people of Abmedabad, are 
also calling yon. Even tbe women of 
Gujerat are calling you in their songs to 
return soon after winning Swaraj.” 

PANDIT SHUKLA 

A purse of Rs. 1,61,500 eras presented 
to Pt. Ravi Shankar Shnkis, Fiim.. Minister 
of the Central Provlnceai on tbe oocaahm 
of hit 71at Birthday celebratieii. 

Pt. Shukla announced thel he had 
earmarked Rt. 50,000 for tbe ” Memorial 
to Martyrs” which was being emoted it 
Jnbbnipom as Raipur's contribatiuA, 
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Historical Studies in Independent India* 

By Dr. C. C. DAS GUPTA, m.a., p.r.s., ph.D. (Cal), pb.o. (Caatab) 


I T has been accepted by all scholars 
that India is one of the earliest 
ciYilised countries in the world. That 
India was such is known from the study 
of a number of evidences which we have 
got of the contepporary civilised world. 

India came into close contact with the 
British from the eighteenth century. From 
that time there is the beginning of an 
enquiry into the history of India by a 
number of well-known British historians 
and archaeologists. The methods which 
wfre then applied for the knowledge of 
the history of our country were rather 
quite new even in Europe. Though the 
Britishers .became interested in Indian 
history and culturp, still for want of a 
proper respect for India beosuse she was 
conquered, all their studies in this line 
became vitiated. 

Nothing has been uptil now done for 
the discovery, preservation and study of 
Indian historical documents in a truly 
national scale. The result - of this is the 
common saying that India does not possess 
much historical material for the reconstruc¬ 
tion of lur history. There cannot be any 
sMement farther from truth than this. India 
does not lade historical materials; but what 
^ lacks is the suitable arrangement for 
tlw discovery, preservation and study of 
IwUan historical documents. 

In the century the Indian Archaeo- 
In^cal defMirtBMnt was founded and the 
work dmw by this departssent, so far as 
K gnes, is quite lehdable; but H is 
ngWHabto that U does not go vHry far. 
Ik liMM tiord Cotsen passed the Ancient 

tB MUhtittMk fltaitiflfhl wlio Immi 

tollMIMI Ipi 
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Monuments Preservation Act for «b« 
protection of monuments in British 
This Act is quite praiseworthy but as ■ iMt 
work has been practically done to serve 
the inner meaning of this Ihct, the very 
purpose for which this Act was passed is 
not a^all fulfilled. It must be accepted 
that any historical document, however smaU 
and insignificant it might appear to the 
ordinary eye, is to be very carefnlly 
protected. If we accept this view, then 
we must be awestruck by the eppbllinf 
neglect of historical documents in India. 
There are thousands of priceless gems of 
historical documents which are being so 
much neglected that we must be ashamed 
of what we are doing in this sphere. 

The following are the suggestions which 
I should like to offer in this connection:—' 

(1) The proclamation that all historical 
monuments, whether small or big, are of 
utmost national importance. 

(2) The proclamation that all mams- 
cripts, big or small, are of Utmost national 
importanee. 

(3) Endeavour must be made to keep 
all historical documents in tact. Ivin a 
shameless thing that throughout the lasigtb 
and breadth of India we find uHOT 
neglect of the priceless gems of Indian 
monuments and manuscripts. 

We should now point out the measurM 
by which this can be done. It is not posi4bin 
for any national government, howsvyr 
^mpsthetic it might be, to ammge for 
the discovery, preservation and study of 
all tim historical dotemmts because a| 
the vastneae the pMPem. What fn 
asstettially WqniRid ’»Jm» fbs pee|iiif),pf 
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(he country should themselves nnderstand 
(he ‘importance oi these things. If the 
general people can nnberstand the valne 
of t&ese things, then they will voluntarily 
come forward to shoulder their responsi¬ 
bility; but (he vast illiteracy of India is 
standing in the way of this understanding. 
The literacy of India' does not go much 
beyond 12 per cent of total population 
end we must be ashamed of this appalling 
state of education in India. Uptil now 
there is no general spread of education 
among the Indian people. On account of 
the policy of repression followed by the 
British for a pretty long time education in 
India could not make much headway. 
Moreover education which had been 
imparted to India as yet is not only foreign 
but also anti-national. Time has certainly 
come wh^ education should be made 
indigenous and national. It is absolutely 
necessary to impart education through the 
medium of the mother tongue from the lowest 
to the highest stages, to make one Indian 
language a compulsory language for study 
by all and to keep one international 
language, possibly Engli^, a language for 
study by only the advanced students and 
those who will be required to go out of 
India. With the spread of education every 
one will gradually realise that it is essential 
for him to help in the keeping of the 
historical documents in tact 

The followmg are the suggestions 
which I like to throw for the discovery, 
preservation and study of Indian historical 
monuments;— 

(1) The expansion of the Indian 
ArdMeological department on a truly 
national basis, 

(2) The creaUon of the Historical and 
ArchMological societies in each dutrict of 
India by the naUonal government for the 
Recovery, upkeep and study of Indian 
historical materials. This is the most 
Important step whidi tiie national govern¬ 
ment should tdie. 

(S) The close co-operation between 

Indian universities and the Indian 
AMheedogteal department Uptil now 
M absoittistr • leek of titis Important 
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outlook with the result tiiat the Indian 
universities have practically no material to 
work upon while in the Indian Archaeo¬ 
logical department there ate heaps of material 
remaining unattended for want of sufficient 
number of suitable men in the department 

(4) The closer co-operation between 
the Indian Archaeological department and 
big colleges m some cultural zones of 
India where there are no universities. In 
India there are a very few universities and 

it IS for ibis reason that some Colleges ‘ 
should be treated as universities for 
this purpose because the few existing 
univeisities of India cannot possibly give 
an idea of the historical materials which 
are in each district of Indih. 

(5) The establishment of a large 
number of research institutes to study these 

• historical materials. India is sadly in want 
of them and unless these are founded, 
there is no chance of the proper study of 
the historical materials of India. 

It IS well known that from time immemo¬ 
rial India was known to the outside 
civilised contries, but nothing has as yet 
been done to study this phenomenon in 
all details. Uptil now in India the history of 
other countries has been studied in the 
most abnormal manner History of other 
countries has been studied with ^ help of 
only secondary text-books and no attempt 
has been made to study the history of 
other countries with the help of original 
sources. So the study of the history of other 
countries in India has been uninteresting 
and unproductive. It is, tbesefore, necessary 
to make a thorough revision of tiie whole 
syllabus of history u prescribed for stnify 
in Indian nniversities. Secondly, snitabia 
and proper arrangement ahould be made 
for the study of the history of other countries 
in the proper manner with the help of original 
sources. Thirdly, it is necessaiy to 
establish a numlmr of mnsenma of foreign 
antiquities in India. This can easily be 
done by purchase as welt as By exchaSM 
of antiquities which are dnpUcatea. Lastfy, 
it is necessary to send a n"mbv d 
sniMble candidates abroed for the pn^ 
in (he Ihw, 



A NEW DEFENC^^POLICP 

By Mr. P. S. NAIR 


F or the last two centnries, India has 
been depending upon Britain for her 
defence, althongh her Military expenditure 
'was exorbitandy high. Her Army was 
only a part of the British Army of 
occnpation, her Navy and Air Force were 
negligently small. The people were so 
much emasculated by the policy of 
disarmament and systematic suppression of 
ail sorts of resistance that she had nothing 
to show by way of armament independent 
of the British Indian soldiers had won 
renown in the great wars, but the 
Nationalists dnbbed them as mercenaries 
British policy donsidered India only a Unit 
in the Imperial defence and the Army was 
used for the purpose of quelling internal 
disorders and utilismg it in furtherence of, 
her Imperial designs. 

Now that Britain has quit India doe to 
compulsion of circumstances, it is high 
time for the leaders of India to bury deep 
some of their old ideas of defence and to 
shape a new policy in consonance with the 
world situation India is already divided, 
so also the armed forces between Pakistan 
and Indian Unidn The separation of 
Burma did not make any fundamental 
change in India’s defence policy. Similarly 
even if a portion of India, North and East, 
secede from the Union, her defence will 
be exclusively her own concern and it is 
imperative for her to be prepared before it 
is too late. Whether the Indian Union remains 
in the Commonwealth or not, any help 
from Britain in respect of India's defence 
or protection is unthinkable. Britain has 
become sp weak economically and militarily 
that now she neither rules the waves nor 
her legions control IjSth of the globe. 
Her withdrawal from India is more a 
helpless withdrawal like the wididrawal of 
the ancient Romans from Britain dian a 
strategic withdrawal in which she has been 
an expert 

Upie Ais time, we were constantly 
banthtg of the cry of retrenchmest in 
MBHery fxptBiUtim ae om of tte pless in 


Nationalist opposition to EritikL ImperialhUB. 
Now that the oppositionhMs ere going to 
become the Government, the old cry most 
be replaced by one of expansion of tlm 
Army, Navy and Air Force. Indie wee 
considered to be so impregnable by the old 
standard of strategy .that one Writer called 
this Sub-Continent A Great Fortress, Hot 
Kroplanes and atom bombs ,have revohi' 
tionised warfare and no place, however 
gifted by natural defence, can be considered 
invulnerable. If Japan could ravage toe 
borders of India after conquering 2000 miles 
of U. S A, British, Dutch and French 
Territories and oceans, is it impossibie in 
the next war for Russia or any other 
nation to bring the horrors of war into 
the heart of India after crossing and 
conquering a few miles wof Afgbui 
Territory ? The Pakistan scheme will only 
complicate the situation. The Pathans and 
Panjabis may prove to be good fighters In 
infantry, but the financial and economic 
resources of Pakistan will be to weak diat 
a division of Russian soldiers will be able 
to conquer it within a few days. Pakistan, 
I fear, may prove to be the ;Belginm of 
the Middle East The future wars will be 
more of an industrial and |economic nature 
than even of purely Military. In the posh 
button wars we can visualise, more will 
depend upon success on industrial and 
economic mobilisation than on personal 
gallantry or heroism. 

The greatest tragic feature of the Drama 
of Partition of India is the division of the 
Army. This is a calamity too deep for 
teats. I doubt whether there is a parsllM 
to this event m World-history. The Army 
which helped Britain to win the i^aircst 
jewel in the British Crown,—the fighting 
machine which was best in Asia with the 
possible exception of Japan and helped 
Britain to win the World Wars,^thte was 
wantonly divided and disintegrated'while the 
Country looked on helplessly. AJthei^h 
the division of the Army weakened bm 
Pdtistan and the Indian IJnion resultbig in 
tin immediate defensive poskioa atill amt 
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dugtront, tbclcdian tJoioa apparently gets 
2J3rt4 of the •Army in all its branches, 
although she is eligible for three-foortha of 
dw irhole in view of her size and propor¬ 
tion of her population. This has been 
•ncrificed on the altar of making Pakistan 
a workable proposition, but I cannot 
nnderatand on what justification the Indian 
Union is asked to sacrifice her due 

share for the execution of a policy which 
she does not approve. This is nothing 
but paying a premium on the anti-national 
policy of the League which is not a good 
•ngtry for the future The Congress 

should take a firmer and stronger stand 
in the nutter of division assets. Those 
who do not want to be in India can go, 
but they should not get more than what is 
Uuir due. Any way this weakening 
should be made up by an increased 

attention oncour defences by reserving a 
part of our Sterling balances to make up 
the deficiency. India has definitely entered 
the arena of power politics and there is 
so use ignoring the realities facing us 
The possibility of Pakistan allying with 
the Arab League for defence cannot be 
ruled out In fact that wAl be the logical 
outcome of the two Nations theory of 
Ur. Jionah. Mr Jmnah’s refusal to have 
one Governor-General confirms this sus¬ 
picion. How the advanced stales of 
Punjab, Sind and North Western Frontier 
can ally with the backward countries in 
the Middle East simply because they are 
Muslims and to feet at home will have to 
be seen. If this happens the Middle East 
countries will turn into a replica of South 
American States with the controlling influence 
of Rnsaia in the fflace nfU. S. S. Anyhow, 
tiw future of Pakistan does not seem to be 
ne rosy u ite protagoniets dream, if they 
have no idea of awallowiog the whole of 
lidia through intrigue. The leaders of 
ludk should be careful that they are not 
c n ught napping. The Muslim National 
Qouids If becoiMag stronger and stronger day 
bp day and diis menace cannot be ignoreiL 
* A^jihow, India will have to midnUba a 
filf of Wbuf fortifioation fruai Kntdi (» 


the Himalayas and the strength of this Army 
will have to be greater due to the ioae 
of India’s Scientific Frontier and control of 
the Kbyber. Similarly in the Eastern Frontier, 
we will have to maintain a Military 
alliance with Burma and the other counteiee 
of the Far East by passing, if necessary, 
the Eastern Pakistan. 

India’s oceanic defence will loom large 
in the future as it was through the ocean tlmt 
her recent conquerors reached the country. 
The hopeless and helpless condition of 
India’s Navy calls for urgent attention. If 
the invaders get a foothold on Indian soil 
without opposition, no Army, however 
strong it may be, will be able to drive 
them away easily. The Europeans were 
able to conquer India easily because they 
succeeded in getting foot-holds in India as 
■trading stations before embarking upon 
their career of expansion. 

If Britain with her insular position wa* 
practically bombed to partial destructioi) 
through sheer strength of air power, what 
would be India’s fate in the further wars 
beggars description. Neither the Himalayas 
nor the Seas will be a barrier to this most 
destructive of weapons. Hence the 
immediate problem of India to be 
tackled on the dawn of independance is 
the expansion of her fighting arnu. Have 
the lenders of India thought over it ? 
Have they arrived at any collusion f The 
public should be taken into confidence 
regarding this matter of life and death. 
The principle of non-violettce on whidiour 
struggle for freedom was Imaed has no 
application so far as our defence policy is 
concerned. A State is based on Force 
and once it is wididrawn Ike State will 
disintegrate due to internal disorder or 
exterdu pressure. No State can exist 
widiont police or Milltaty Forces and 
India is uo exception, but India will not 
and shall not have any design agaimi liar 
nci^dionn, India’s great leaden lUra Sri 
Ramachandra, Qiandragupta Vtkrama^^ 
Aadu, Krhdwa Deow^a, Akbar sad 
Sihuji waged wan owy for Mufog 
India ’’’Uumt nne UiUiimmi" Ma4 Ibd AM 
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.cheriih any dei^ againt dw freedom of 
the a^hboota. lodia'a pait had been a 
striUsg example of honeet intentions 
nMMlinf with nnderserving treatment, 
Nobo<^ arants that India’s past should be 
forgotten, bat no nation can live under 
high ideals of spiritoality alone. Even 
spiitt cannot thrive in slavery. Therefore 
no idea of non>violence should stand in 
the way of India preserving herself with 
sufficient Military strength against invaders 
* either from the North or from the Ocean. 
The recent spectacle of a part of India 
separated and the country mutilated at the 
sight of three hundred Millions show bow 
helpless we are in spite of our numerical 
majority in the * face of a strong and 
organised physicd strength. The success 
of PaUstan movement should open the 
eyes of all Indians to perceive the glaring . 
fact that high ideals wUl not have much 
■value without material strength to back them 
up. That Sardar Baldev Singh, our 
Defence Member, had advocated in a recent 
stalement a programme of Military training 
for the youths of the country to counteract 
the inferiorrty complex is encouraging and 
' augurs well for our National existence. A 
neW| vigorous, youthful spirit should be 


inculcated in tbs Nation witiwut which no 
nation can survive the strafe for exis* 
tence. If our youths cannot witiistiiad tiw 
hooligans and Goondas as revealed in th* 
receint riots, bow can they hjjM their 
tougher enemies? A sturdy race canbu^ 
up only with a little of that Spartan died* 
pline and organisation. A programme of 
mass physical edncation and Military . 
training can bring about this desired result 
in our National character. The work of. 
Babu Purushotbam Das Tandun in Morth 
India and Sri Prakasam in Madras, 
deserve active encouragement and support 
in the public. Congressmen in particular ^ 
would do well to concentrate on this 
question instead of wasting their 
energy in pelting stones at each other in 
the rivalry of Ministry making and faction 
warfare. 

When moulding a new deifnce poUt^ 
the necessity of a strong Central Govern¬ 
ment capable of mobilising our resources 
in cases of emergency cannot 'be ever 
emphasised. Mir Jaffars and JayacbaifdS 
will not be found wanting In the future 
India as they were plenty in the past. . 
We should be on guard against such 
fifth columnists. 




Sove'.reignty to-daV 

Bv RUSSI LALA 


'’The Biitish Foreign Secretary, Mr. Ernest 
i * Bevio, in bis recent address to the 
Transport and General Workers' Union 
said that the world needed to learn the 
desirability of surrendering sovereignty in 
favour of a “great sovereignty." Mr. Bevin 
went on to recall that the Transport and 
General Workers’ Union was formed through 
the merger of many smaller Unions. He 
added: “ They surrendered their sovereignty 
for a greater sovereignty That is the 
lesson that needs learning in the world 
of today." 

Mr. Bevin, after two years as Foreign 
Secretary has come to realise that what really 
hinders the march to peace is not a single 
nation like Russia, but an outdated idea— 
the idea o^ absolute national sovereignty. 

This idea of sovereignty is a medieval 
concept hrst expressed by the French 
writer Bodin in the seventeenth century. 
Europe, disorganised after the feudal ages, 
needed law and order. A strong Central 
power was alone capable^ of cieating order 
out of chaos. The * power of the 
government passed through different stages 
of despotism, enlightened despotism, Napo¬ 
leonic despotism, and alter that, colonial 
despotism Today we live in the midst of 
National despotism, 

Bach nation believes that whatever suits 
Its narrow interests should suit the interests 
of every other nation. If it does not 
that nation is its enemy. This leads 
to wars. 

The only modern contribution of 
sovereignty is that it inspired sub'iect 
nations to assert their independence. To¬ 
day, mdependence has been recognised as a 
human right. The best proof of this 
recognition is the Indian Independence Act 
Nhw, the mission of the sovereign nation 
state is over. If it persists in our midst 
any longer, the resnlts may be very 
^sBStrons. For at present, in a small 
erotld, there arc about sevenqr eeparatc 


sources of law—seventy separate and 
often conflicting sovereignties. 

The more powerful the nation, the more 
will It adhere to its sovereignty. But 
even these powerful states are unable to 
prevent the outbreak of a world war. In 
spite of holding to their sovereignty, they 
have to pay with the lives of their citizens 
and large public debts A sovereign 
USA could not prevent a sovereign 
Japan from attacking, but is just a shuttle¬ 
cock in the hands of an international 
law-breaker Politically therefore, national 
sovereignty is an illusion. 

In all ages, whether among tribes or 
cities or religions or nations or 'blocs', 
war has been the result of contact between 
non-integrated sovereign units. Whenever 
a part of their sovereignty was transferred 
to a higher power, like the Crown in the- 
case of Indian states, these wars ceased. 
No treaties have ever prevented wars. 
More often they have been made an excuse 
for it But, whenever law has been 
introduced, wars cease. The problem of 
peace is the problem of sovereignty. 
Historically therefore, national sovereignty U 
the cause of all wars. 

In spite of the outdated idea of national 
sovereignty, every political manifestation of 
the Second World War like the Atlantic 
Charter and the San Francisco Charter 
applauded the idea of national sovereignty. 
The reason is that President Roosevelt was 
aware that the U S. Senate would not 
ratify any transfer, of American sovereignty 
to a world organisation. Hence, the 

constant introduction of the clause of 
national sovereignty. The young and 
powerful Soviet Union eagerly graiqied 
this clause. At their insistence was 

introduced the. Veto. The United Nations 
Charter declares in Article Twos 'Die 
organisation is based on die principle of 
equality of all its members. / 

la the last couple of years, a reactioa 
has set to ai^ sovere^nly. The 
reaciton sms ftmt pseaeatod to w^ag by 
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Braefy Reevpi in his epocb-msking book 
"The Anatomjr of Peace." Aiter a 
r^oroas attack on the sovereign nation 
state, the anthor calls for a World Govern, 
stent as the first step to peace. 

Amongst the foremost statesmen of the 
world to scent the danger of nnlimited 
sovereignty was Mr. Antony Eden, the 
former British Foreign Secretary. In the 
Foreign affairs debate of the Honse of 
• Commons in November 1945, he warned 
"I have been nnable to see any solution 
which will make the world safe from atomic 
power save that we all abate our present 
ideas of sovereignty " 

Within two years of this warning, the 
Emergency Committee of Atomic Energy 
Sdentists nnder the chairmanship of 
Dr. Einstein declared the failure of the* 
United Nations to plan for atomic control 
The statement said: "Once stock piles oi 
atom bombs have been accumulated by 
tiro national blocs of a divided world, 
it will be no longer possible to maintain 
peace.” .Like Mr. Reeves the scientists 
felt that the only alternative to another 
war is the creation of the World Govern¬ 
ment to enforce peace 

Among the other statesmen may be 
indnded Mr. Mackenzie King who, speaking 
in December 1945, urged every country to 
recognise that “ above all nations is 
humanity." He called for an effective 
world sovereignty. Mr. Bevin has expressed 
hh opinion tint a World Assembly be 
created, elected directly from the people of 
the world and to whom the United Nations 
Governments will be responsible. Mr. 
Reevps suggests a universal legislature, a 
wffvetaal executive tod a universal judiciary 
along wiffi our present national legislature, 
exer^ve and judiciary. 

In practice however, the transfer of 
Bovertig>>^ mainly concern the Big 
Five. Bdtain has been more than agree- 
aUe to this idea. China fbrotmh ite 
apehestoan Mr. T. V. Soeng has agi^ to 
ykUffiwmasaty, a part of toeovereigBty 
to m TAdfad Nations, "to the toterem 
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of collective Securffy.” France may folloV 
the line taken by Britain and*China. ‘The 
strongest opposition to the transfer of 
sovereignty will come from the two moat 
powerful nations, the U. S. A. and U. S & R, 
These two have reached the pinu^ 
of their r'ower and their poUtieiaas believe 
that any transfer of sovereignty will iMan 
an end of their present leading role* to 
world affairs. 

The U. S A. and the U. S. S. R, may 
well cherish their national soverignty in 
this world of power politics, W whra 
total war IS the price of total sovereignty, 
the price is too high 

If these two mighty nations willingly 
yield a part of their sovereignty to a 
higher organisation like the United Nations, 
the United Nations can be guatly streng¬ 
thened. Moreover, the world will fee 
saved from the crushing burden of 
armaments and all the people of the world 
can live without fear of an impending war. 


REMEMBRANCE 

By Mr V DHURA,MDHAB 


Mem'ries like hazy waking dream 

Flocti in tho misby horisoo 

• 

Of my heart. Light and shadows team 
la flseting order, white the one 
Beloved form sways midst the strsam 
of Itemenibrsnce like t forlorn, sweet 
Appantion With tearful gleam. 

Those weary wistful ayes replete 
With anguieh of unrealised Hope, 

Qtze the Ocean of Life between 
Ce tram another dKite when grope 
The Send to ^uett ofXove, uaseen. 



WHITHER TEXTILE PRODUCWffT 

Bv Mr. RAMCHANDRA SHARMA, m,*. 


W ITH ftie end of the conenmers 
expected a rise in textile production 
< Ipr their coosomption, bat their hopes have 
been belied in the absence of anjr set 
f>ost-war plans. Not to speak of an 

increase in the cloth quota, the fear of a 
redaction in the existing qnota has but 
proved a blatant realitjr. 

, On the eve of World War II, almost 
the entire demand (4,500 millions yards) of 
the home market was being met by the 
Indian textile industry. Daring the war, 
due to non-availability of adequate amount 
of cloth for civil consumption, the 
consumers were put to considerable 
privations and hardships. Even in the 

Post-war period textile, production continues 
to decline. From 4,688 million yards in 
19.45, our textile production declined to 
' 4,082. million yards in 1946—a fall of 
13 per cent.—thereby reducing the per 
capita quota to 9 yards only. The decline 
in handloom cloth output, too, has beeii 
estimated at 330 million yards. Import of 
'foreign cloth is also negligible at present, 
while the near future doM not encourage 
optimism. For 1947, it is estimated that 
about 15 million yards of English cloth 
will be Imported, whereas the pre-war 
import was in the vicinity of 750 million 
yards. Besides, in order to save the 
teeming millions irom starvation and death, 
India has been and will be exporting cloth 
to foreigners specially Argentine, Burma, 
Ceylon, Java, Australia, and Sontii—East 
Asiatic countries. In 1946, the “dbtress" 
V dodi thus imported came to 400 million 
f^yards. Thus, India's textile production 
las fallen, her doth expora have increased, 
while her imports have bein almost 
MfUgible. 

< >'‘liaa|’ factors have contributed to toe 
- toll In home production of doth. Fintly, 
In toe post-war ^art, labour unrest haa 
: been Increasing in geontetricd p^^jrestion: 
atraus and hartals liavo bean the scourge 
of toe day. This'to no parity becauHi 
: -i tndnatrfad trifas has* not In^ a weaiufad 


pace with toe coct of living, u^ddl 
continues to swell nnsbated, tout chmyittg 
even the pre-war standard of Ihrihg tq 
the labourers, snd psrtbr because toe fdim 
of administration being taken up by 
popular ministries whose sympatoiee ate 
proDonncedty pro-labour; partly becauw til 
the employers' tendency to redaction hi 
labour-force and tbehr wages, and pai^ 
because of the pro-labour flow of ^bltc 
opinion. 

Production has also anffered on aoeanflit 
of an increased frequency of commstUal 
riots which seem to have received a (Uttoer 
stimnlns since toe Partition «f the country. 

Besides, labonr absenteeism is abjib on 
the increase in all indnstriea. In textile 
•industry, absenteeism has gone np from 
10 5 per cent, in 1939 to 17'5S per cent 
in 1946 in Bombay; from 3 3 per cent, - 
to 8 06 per cent, in Abmedabad; from 
10 77 per cent to 23'51 per cent in 
Sbolapnr; and from 4'33 per cent (1943) 
to 716 per cent in Cewnpore, “ Higher 
absenteeism means more work "for snper- 
visors, more damage to product and 
machine, more wastage of raw materials, 
more accidento, more work in .toe tinto- 
keeping and wage payment departmenta, 
and more alteratione in factory records, 
discontantment among contctontioua and 
regnlar workers", and a conacqnent fidl 
in indutrial production. The ' gnsitoe^ 
factor at the root of labour ab«inteatoit 
was toe bad effect of umr on tednetihti 
health—sidmets bom out of maliiutritioB, 
neglect of wettore acttoitia, longmr boUn 
of work, overtisM engagenuat, hoalfaig 
congeation and Insanitary conditicna. CMl|ir 
toctm reapouible fpt it wen ^ 
psychology if tin new egitnato who inn 
unaccnstomed to indomriel work, and toe 
ml^p^ry dxmtcter of Indian tabirar* 

. Fnrtber, toe intro^etion of a 48 houm 
"tolito .iiHtond'.'54 bonis' 'week tinco 
1st Aiigtol 1846. has sggnvstod toe 
UMiMy. ft to ntonatod to uve led to n 
pm cent- fall Ip doto yntonitisa. 
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itfieii ^Htmi hm bdes s» paniBd fdomutK 
la cflMimKf. TIm iraffe<l<n^ bM bMn 
tMamuTp m htm • b^lwr eoti of 
potaolloB, omi onweqacot tMnn*r profits. 
A|tl«. « mto ««|» ioawtw or • redoeed 
aiM«r of irorkiiig bomt, nMcconpuied 
byiacroMod prod^vit^ OMtofy serves to 
set jhi ttotioo, indeed to scoentBste, the 
fimoan]|^ fsmUisr ioflstionsiy spirsl. 

Tbs demon of noo-co-operstion is still 
sBotbsr stnmbliog blo(^ to tactile 
prodaetiOB. The Trade Unions and 
labonrers have not been whole-heartedly 
co-operating with the producers in order 
to continne the three-shift system in textile 
mills. The employers themselves seem 
to be unwilling* to encourage three shifts, 
perhaps, due to scarcity of sUlled labour 
and absence of huge profits incentive. 

Coal shortage renders the matter worse* 
confounded. Many mills had to be 
temporstfly closed down due to coal 
shortage whik others did not work to tiie 
fullest capacity. India’s industrial require¬ 
ments come to about 35 million tons of 
eoid whil^ the present output is only 29 
odllion tons. In July and August, 1946, 
there was a 12'5 per cent, fall in the 
average despatch of coal per mensem as 
Qomparsd with 1945. 

Again, then has been an abnormal wear 
and tear and depredation of machinery 
and plants dne to war over-wotk diereby 
aaaking reptacement an bnmediate necessity. 
Bnt due to non-availabilHy of madiinery 
and fowign exchange, It is not so etiy 

«| pfVMBIt 

Imstiyr ptodnctton bss faUn on account 
of n skndw profit margin. Thetb has 
been a oontinoons riae in the wage-level 
and tbe ffiw material index nombnr, 
eribk tbe number of workfng bows has 
In e ra s e e d srtdt^i pandhd rise in 

efiolmny, AU dda fass lea to bi|^ cost 
m pfoopcvMi^ fffti oowoMfium 

jlef w asnpmefu* feteri^ bene oon^^d 
M. tirteriiitieiT net to ’tmlne att tocb 

tototoUed 

. iitk li 

I ft ht. „ 
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very tow ebb i ettwlf''el iSe 
been wotkiag b^tt addle ottHtto' 

beee actually stOff^d jyttMMittoai. UPr; 
prododng eoarae yam ttodi 

safered more on M Kiib>u>(. 

The distribution macfidiMey bto fiiMhto 
worsened the clodi sitnellob. W a|NMf,'i 
that the history of doth Conlre^ bee Meb r| 
one of increasing fdlure to dwtoet 
goods except to the blackTimaleet dndMMr ,i 
godown. There has beeii no toihmfii* 
dence between a peraon’s bnioihe and 1 
habit of consumption and toe Mpd 
clotii allotted to him. Thus, ofl toe ttool^f I 
rationing of cloth has been no awsreto /- 
THE WAY OUT ’ 11 

The way out of the tangle k not so easy' J 
as the arm-chair thtokm mi|tot toi^ ^ 
What is needed is hot only a sDCiel toi4 
economic reconstrnction« bw aa Contdlto 
mental and moral overhaul, too. IntoVidd^ fj 
efiorts are always futile. It la onto fi, 
co-operative spirit on the part pf tint ' 
consumers and prodncets, the laboMlto 
and the capitalists and the gOVetuaM^ iMl ' 
people alike that can better the sitnadoai* 
Tbe mill owners should do their belt to , 
work their mills at the maximum cafnKdty* ^ 
Id toe wider interest of the natton to# 
may rest content with kancr proto m 
the time being, and thna relkve toat peer ^ 
conaomer, who ever since the bretto^oid ^ i 
bottiUties, has been groaning nndnr dto\i 
bordtm of scarcity. At toe same 
they tonnld not negkct the claims of 
kbonrers, who may be allowed to 
and not rmly to 'exist'. togi 44 

Tbe Isbow force end Trade 
kadwa toonld also not faii to ika to 
occasion: ndtbont their coHopemtoto 
not posstbk to reiptrodnce the tibueetodl ^ 
system and toe 54 bonrt week tor t eboit* J 
term period. ‘The bev^pto* eltoltol ^ 
tbamdon their hostile, attitude totmrto to* 
'hides'* and tons help «| neentiy ,epfi 1 * 
atootoly over troubled wnteni- # 

tbe reaponeiltiUty of to tomnmato 
toe grtoeet. It bee to tto ite bii| 4 iil' 
to e te etrlt fmther {umiiepiene en^mitov > 
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h«w • CinitiU over' the «Q{9ljr of nw ; 

majr be sold ^ ^ mill et; 
prtcei. Th% tppointmeDi of • 
^CSitmmodltf Prices Boud to ftic fair end 
rtcooable prices of jm and dotb of all ' 
- Idnds is a wdcome move ia Ais directioa. 

■ fmrne^ steps Aoold be mbeti ^ to 
Niab’odQce the three-riiifts qratem and the 
94 boots wedc. No doobt, this qaestioo 
bat already been referred to the Laboor 
Conference ttd its Sta'ndUiK Labour 
Committee, to the gravity of 

Ihe dh&ticin e q^cker decision is reqoited, 
At-the aame time, plant and machinery 
idwidd be pdtchai^ from foreigners at the 
earliest stage. The situation will ease to 
seme extent by the encooragement of 
hand sinonim; rad ’faandlooffls, bot a 
retrograde policy like that of the Prakasam 
government in Uadraa] whidi, it appeared, 

; wtandsd toe liqtddate large-scale textile 

' jdtt to-encoorage 'Khaddar,' 

wodd’ be like hffling the goose diat laid 
dm golden eggs. Cottage Indnstries may 
be used di^ m rapplement but not to 
napplant large acUe teduatries. Side by 
tMS) dw resotttces of foreign* doth; 

‘ *aleo be tackled. 

Ae regartto dodi control, it would be 




btl^ If: the govcrmewnt ce^ everhanl 
- m System and dms remove A botdsasda, 
raiber than depict a defeadm tend em y by 
i tttovs to de-ccatrol when dte Si^>i4y of 
is not raScient (o. meet dw present 
denund. 

^ Looidng at the sitsatioa from a ioqg 
period angle of viden we: clit say tbm 
oldy planidng on etwnd : and^ ^ttenaadc 
lines can help ns. A rapid taduairialisatiott 
of dte country is the urgent need of. tbS: 
hour, if India no longer wants tO remain 
the Cinderella of the civilized we4d. 
the earlier stages capitid goods and ptodnc- 
tfon units should be imptMted bom abroad, 
while the quickest atepa must be taken to 
eatabiiah the textUe mannikctnring indaiiry 
in India itself. A greater number ^ 
engineers and tecbidciana shotdd dap 
.receive training abroad. Tbe .cPab4 
Govemment'a s^me of adding rm, 
new textile ndlla to the exiting 41*1 aailla 
it a wise step. 

Tbe political aitnation In the country is 
no doubt diacouraging to ray conatmt^ 
acbeme, but bold government policy, ddnd 
by the active co-operation of the' prodncen 
and the conanmert, adll not ia'd to 
the sitnaiioa at M early date. 
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EHRU’S LATEST 

By Mr. K. BALASUBRAMANIA AlViUl 
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L ord Hovntbattra spoke, of Pradit 
Nabiu aa a world-renowned Ague of 
cmuage ud vMon. Undoubtedly, be is 
toe ratoradc vdce of'India now. Ute 
^klitoiy of toe straggle for Indian freedom 
ihi leeast Bmw It, largebr, bit own life- 
fciatoty. In tot cowra of tUs atniggla, he 
!jbbms tanprisoaed alnv tones. It is raeaark- 
p; toto haw be made toe p^u yield toe 
t.lmiliiBBnm good. ‘Tbe Diaravery ef ladia* 
'y WPa.'bon to toiL Ahmednagar P^on, So 
% toPto^^'fBa ttlhito"** vf World B^iy’ iral 
Autebtogtophy** alto. It ia 
% ytoito' 'bi.^ aayai. toia ha had b to nte; dwto 

mpm mPvmpia 


was no tense of hniiy or « eomptattog a 
task whhto ra aBotted pariod of toM 
Tt gava him, tostefore, opportunity tn bat 
bia mind wandar or . taka roto Cra a^UtoBe, 
keaping to tone adto his mood, auowing 
impressions to sink to ud fill toe - dry 
bones of toe past wito Bsab arkd blood.’ 
Bvu at toe time of toe ptoBcedon of toe 
book to 1945 Pandb Nthra felt toto anaan 
parts id it wen ynmjy aomiWabat rat sf‘ 
date and ttod eauto bad b^pmmd tows 
be 'Wrote: it'.'Khto mPn 'an mfR^.mtoar; 
pafU,.pr'toa 'Imek .WiO. 

/dtto'.aafd to«y'..|min,;to-ii:..iP' 





doM)^ iM'j 
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nbidt and vii^ tiiii^K of u origiatl 
ttiiid, the be^ will be foaod to be 
{MdiiatiBg 004 iffofitkble reeding. Infect, . 
it mtf be eidd wHbont exqjgeretioa thet 
it ii dsn of die greeteel tooke of this 
•ga written by one of dw aekeii of 
New Indie. 

'The Diicooery of Indie* is elao the 
enthor'e ed^entare to discover fainieelf. In 
the epilogue to die book he eska with e 
certein touch of eednem "The Discovery 
of Indie", "what have I discovered"? 
“It wee presamptQons of me to imagine 
that I could unveil her end find out what 
she is to-day end whet she was in the 
long peat. Abqpt her there is the elusive 
quality of e legend of long age; some 
enchantment aeema to have held her mind. 
But she is very lovable and none of her 
children can forget her, wherever they go* 
or whatever strange fate bafella diem". In 
this fascinatiog book, we are led through 
siriftly moving perspecdvea of Indian 
history end brfore our mind's eye there 
unrolls the glorious vision of a series of 
scenes of, ^ long panorama of India’s 
pest We have, gathered together here, 
beaudful autobiographical touches, 
colourful reminiscences, pregnant obser- 
I vadons, we^hty reflections, and fine 
prases that will stick to the memory, 
apt quotations and poetic descriptions of 
gieal men and great events. In places, 
are are led into the secret of the inner 
workinge of a massive mind that has 
honcbed forth into the quest for truth 
and spbimsHiy. All through the work, 
however, there runs the emotion of inlense 
'leva a^ devotion to our motherland, 
aglow eritb a deep sense of her high 
spMtoal vahws and her great undying 
C 7 )t"*e. - 

We find here an aausing wealth of 
facte and infonnirtiDn c^led from >ations 
aentcea htiemperaed with n4^iaa on dudr 
. iiHl>mrei;rn fh ahntt, the bock la issdnat- 
jbf ''TTiWif .'' 0)100 yes .taht 'k' 'on "hand, 

■ St icy'-'k' dciibf -'ii** tove 

■8w«• afhiHMyifbii'^-yiit'.-'wi*' .bo 
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to ponder om^ ^ sentescell^, 

qupdidons and phtaMC^aeill^ tiiiooih'ntt 
the'’ pagea. b fed^-.'tKe.'^'Aiba';'i»ii'Mal-. 
of a great hook from Ifm jfiip ^ 
author. ■ 

Ibe work is fittlagly - dcfiliiitad to 
'colleagues and co-priaonen in fim AhoOl^ 
nagar Fort prison- 'camp.' Meal of W fUi 
generally acquainted with Fandit 
views on politicti questions and with 1*0 
ideals of a socialistic stete witii eetwhide 
equality and freedom. Bm w«. wf* bit 
eager to know his attitude toaran^ IBii 
religion and philosophy. In tiie Chapteric^'lf 
on ‘Life and Philosophy’ and on ‘Rel^^itO '' 
Philosophy and Science* be eayei 
early approach to liia't probkma had beak 
more or less scienti^, with eonutldi^ ‘tf- ^ 
the essy optimism of tho ecienoe of 
nineteenth and early twentiaft oantiiqi.^.$ 

Yet he felt that religion aru^ndv^ 

some deeply-felt inner need of fauaMM $ 

natnrt, though religion, at ba aaw fr 4 

practised, did not attract him. Hu owfit; -i 
that Meuphysics and Fhiloao^y faam u: V 
greater appeal to his mind. Bot he frti^i' I! 
itates that he it Interested in tii^i ltf% 
in some otiier world of future, tlTe.. 
says: "Intellectually, I can spptecinla, to 
some extent,, the conception « moednan 
and I have been attiucied tfifrntda ^ 
Advaita Philosophy of the VedaiUi, tiiot^.v| 
I did not understand it in dl de(W::^| 
and intricacy. 1 realize that merely wn 
intelleemal appreciation of such matiiam ^ 
does not catty one far". Some khtd 
ethical approach to life had a ali|i||^¥ 
■ppml fos him. He says; ‘1 bm 
attracted by Gandhiji's atiuw- on )l|^ ^ 
meaaa and I think one of hit grtMaa^;? :, 
contributions to our public, life- bw iwait 
this emphuis. He admits that hb bn* i; 
always faesitited to retd bodw an tullgloai, 
but he feels that {gnonnen of them in 
often u severe drawba^ Hn ni^: ".Tbn ^ 
timer beauty of aomc- paaaagun would boM 
iCC. A phrase or h tenttnoe wonifi-’t 
Uttddnely .Inp up and tisetttty and msfec ! 
. .nun-fad % puannob 'iti tea^ lbB ’..|lmik'"VV. 
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Asm, • permaaence, which time eod space 
conM not teuch.” He farther observes: 
*I find myself incapable of thinking of a 
del^ or of any onknown snpreme power 
In anthropomorphic terms.' Bnt he feels 
it is impossible not to believe in some¬ 
thing whether we call it a creative life- 
giving forM, or vital energy inherent in 
Better which gives it its capacity for self- 
movement and change and growth or by 
some other means; something that is as real 
a* life is real when contrasted with death. In 
fact, he says with Voltaire, ‘ Even if God 
did: not exist, it would be necessary to 
invent Him'. He conclndes by saying 
' Whatever gods there be, there is some¬ 
thing godlike in man.” 

According to him the central idea of 
ancient Indian civilisation was that of 
Dharma w^icb was something more than 
religion or creed. It was a conception of 
obligations, of the discharge of one's 
duties to oneself and to others. Rights 
as such were not emphasised. It stands 
out in marked contrast with the modern 
assertion of rights of individuals, of 
groups and of nations. .Writing about the 
Upanishada, he says: " They are instinct 

With a spirit of enquiry, of mental 
adventure: of a passion for finding out 
die truth gbout things. I like the vigour 
of die drought in questioning, the rationalistic 
background ". 

About our national epics, the Ram^yaoa 
and Mahabharata, he observes tt^at they 
are still a living force in the life of our 
people and they represent the typical 
Indian method of catering all together for 
various degrees of cultural development 
feom the highest individual to the simple, 
un-read and on-taught, villager. He says: 
“ The Mahabharata ia one of the ontstand- 
ii« books of the world. It is a colossal 
worii, an encyclopaedia of legend and 
religion, of political and social institutions 
of'ancient India.” Of the Gita he truly 
retnarks as follows: "The message of the 
Gila te not sectarian or addrmsed to aigr 
paithniar school of thought' "Dorii^ dm 
3900 yean atom It wa% tnttten* Jsdka 


humanity always found something living 
in the Gita, something that fitted into its 
developing thought and had ,a ireshness 
and applicabilify to the spiritual problems 
that afflict the mind". 

In this work Pandit Nehru gives a 
splendid analysis of the effects of British 
rule upon India and its social and 
economic strucUire. and a revealing account 
of the genesis and -growth of the freedom 
movement in India. He rigljdy observes . 
that the establishment of British rule in 
India was an entirely novel phenomenon 
for her, not comparable with any other 
invasion or political or economic change. 
India became for the^ first time an 
appendage of another country and now 
racialism became the acknowledged creed. 
The self-sufficient village community of 
' the old was entirely disintegrated and the 
destruction of village industries was a 
powerful blow to these communities. The ' 
balance between indnstry and agriculture 
was upset. The landlord system was newly 
introduced which struck at the whole 
Indian conception of a co-operative group 
of social structure. The big land owners 
or farmers of revenue were created and 
British rule consolidated itself by establish¬ 
ing new classes and vested interests, who 
were tied up with that rule, uid one of 
,the major problems in India ms., that of 
the Princes or of the Indian States was 
also created. Thus, there were three basic 
vested interests created and encouraged by 
British rule vie , the PrincM, the big 
landlords and the Indian Members of the 
Services. 

Writing eloquently about the advent of 
die Gandhian era he says: "And then 
Gandhi came. He was like a powerful 
current of fre^ air that made ns a.bXJtd' 
ourselves and take deep breath; like a 
beam of light that ptotced the darkness 
and removed the scales from our pyes; 
like a wtodwtod that upset many thtoga, 
ifoat of all ithe worUng ct pet^e's minds. 
Politicii freedom tmfic new ahrqpe dm and 
acquired a MW cMtnd. The eseenei 
hie teadttog tide {emletoMee Md tieMli mi 
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actltHi allied to theee, always keeping the 
welfare of the massess in view." Gandhi 
infloended millioiu of people in India in 
varying degrees. Some ohanged the whole 
texture of their lives; others were only 
partly affeced. , 

Pandit Nehru truly observes that the 
Indian habit of mind is essentially one of 
quietism. A long tradition of philosophy 
also leads to it and yet Gandhi, a typical 
product of India, represents the very 
antithesis of quietism. He has been a 
demon of energy and action, a hustler, 
and a man who not only drives himself, 
but drives others In fact, the Congress 
was and is dominated by him. 

The, present age is, according to him, 
the age of the Atom Bomb The highest 
ideals of the age may be classed under two 
heads, humanism and the scientific spirit* 
He fears that in India there are alternating 
tendencies for self-glorification and self-pity. 
Eotb are undesirable and ignoble. We 


cannot lose oBraeivea hi aimlen and 
romantic quests, unconnected with life's 
problems. Nor nan we concern oniaelvea 
with externals only, forgetting the ‘aigiif* 
ficance of the inner life of mao. In otn* 
individual lives we have to discover a 
balance between the body and the ^ilrlt 
and between man as a part of nature and 
man as a part of society. ' The great 
Chinese philosopher, Lao'tee says:" Often¬ 
times one stripes oneself of passion, ip 

order to see the secrets of life; often¬ 
times one regards life with pasaion, in 

order to see its manifold results", Tfito is 
also the meaning of the two-fold divMon 
of Dharma, into Pravritti and Niviitti, 
enjoined on us by our ancient risfds. 

In the successful way in which we 
solve this will depend the realisation at 

the fruits of the freedom which we have 
won. The ' Discovery of India ’ is a groat, 
book Everyone ought to read it and* should 
be proud to possess a copy of it. 


THE EMERGING AMERICA 

By Mr LAWRENCE C BURR ' 


I N an effort to understand the direction 
in which the people of the United 
States are moving today, it is valuable to 
examine the history of the nation at four 
significant points ’, (1) The Revolutionary War, 
1775—1781; (2) The Civil War, 1861—1865, 
(3) World War I, 1914—1918 ; (4) the 
period following World War II These 
periods are chosen, not that the progress of 
the natton-is to be measured in terms of 
the number of wars fought, but rather the 
a^iirations to be free come to focus more 
sharply here and reflect the role of the Umted 
States m the eternal straggle for universal 
human freedom. Each of these periods 
made its own contribntimi to the achieve¬ 
ment of an increased degree of Ubeity for 
more and suire Americans. 

ins ratsT mum 

Tbs agHatioa that eventoidly mEminsted in 
Hh fanimmuT WiW wee dm deaht of 


the colonists to effect a reduction in dw 
taxes imposed by England in various 
These taxes and other forms of economic 
restrictions resulted from (a) the Navigatioit 
Acu of 1660, 1673, and 1696;’(b) the 
Stamp Act of 1765, (c) the Townriiend 
Acts of 1767, (d) the Tea Tax. Up to f^fi 
the immediate concern of the colonists was 
economic However, at this point they 
realised that relief from these measures 
not be obtained m a system of mercanti¬ 
lism or imperialism, consequently, the 
emphasis shifted from their iin">ediate goal 
(b a concern for political independence. 
Fleeing from the apectre of peraeention in 
Enrope, especUlly at the point of religiooe 
worehip and expresaion, the Colonists were not 
conscious of die fact tint individual freedom 
wsf inherent in their fi^t. Even though tiw 
ptka of freedom was exceedingly high in 
hntncn depravations, even to the point of life 
IMf, tUe itiptoiy ie the, cotomtQM of «• 
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Wiy o{ Ufa Amatica has come to value so 
biglilf down through the years. The American 
Declaration of Independance announced the 
intentions of these early Americans to be 
free citizens m a nation which was also 
free and sovereign. Popular government is 
the important concern of the declaration, 
it establishes individual political rights 
based on political freedom and political 
equality But it must be remembered that 
freedom and equality for the slaves was not 
implied nor was any reference made to the 
social and industrial ills of the nation. At 
these points independence and freedom 
were tachoate, leading to the renewal of 
thia struggle in the Civii War. The Decla. 
ration of Independence is based on the 
political philosophy of Thomas Jefferson, an 
outstanding American statesman and later 
President of the United States for two terms, 
and John ILocke, an eminent English 
philosopher. 

THE SECOND PERIOD 

The Emancipation Proclamation of the Civil 
War extended these same rights to American 
Negroes by hfting them from the level of 
chalfel slaves to the status, of citizens in a 
theoretical sense The acceptance of all 
Americans as equal citizens did not come 
automatically ; it only marked the beginning 
of a process that is still under way at a 
rate much slower than many desire, How¬ 
ever, with this much achieved, America was 
prepared to move ahead in the area of human 
relations. In passing it might be pointed out 
that the polical, social and economic issues 
involved in this internal conflict were much 
broader tiian the efforts^of the eleven states 
to secede from the Union imply. 

THE THIRD PERIOD 

The events of this period really began at 
the turn of the century when the Unittsd 
States launched a campaign of hem'tspberic 
imperialism directed against tiie blands and 
tsations to the south of the States. This 
move was viewed with great alarm by the 
nations of both Latin and South America 
because of the polttcal and miliary icapli- 
Cidioas. It became neceeiary for iIm Uitited 
Auu» toetndyite foreign polU^aitiM point 


of American relationa and itMdMit 
these relations in terms of the principle td 
eelf-determination for sU nations in the 
Western hemisphere. As time pesaed tiiis 
re-orientation was achieved through tiie 
development of the "Good Ndghbor” 
Policy advocated by e recent Secretary of 
State, Mr. Cordell Hull, end supported 
wholeheartedly by the late President Fr«nkliq 
D. Roosevelt Witii this problem being 
settled Germany challenged the right of 
individual freedom and the aovereigaty of 
certain European nationa by seeking to 
determine and control the politicel end 
economic politics of Continental Europe 
baaed on an undesirable futm of collecti¬ 
vism As a repult of this effort on the 
part of Germany, coupled with the politicel, 
social and economic ills of Europe, a 
struggle for world domination broke out. 

It can be safely stated that the United 
States entered World Wer I to defend tiie ‘ 
prmciple of national sovereignty for both 
large and small nations. Certain economic 
considerations were related to each country'a 
participation, not only in World War I, 
but in all other armed conflicts. The 
validity of these co^eiderstions were related 
to each country's participation, not only m 
World war I, but in all other armed 
conflicts. The validity of these considerations 
is not a point to be discnned here. At 
the end of the war Woodrow Wileon, 
wartime President of the United States, 
offered fourteen points on which s tribtmsl 
of international government could be 
built and because these were rejected, the 
United States withdrew from world affairs 
and abut itself off from the evUs qf Bnrope 
by high tariffs and other forms of economic 
isolstion. 

THE rODRTH PERIOD 

Dating the interval between the two world 
Wats, we learned that no nation, regardlese 
to the degree of eelf-suffidency, cottld 
anrvive ontmde the family of free netiona. 
This ienon has been e coetiy one and now 
we have com* to eecept tiw principle of a 
workt cotnntTmity end am taking egoBihy 
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of the ideological difference* among the 
government K i* dim realtaation that moti¬ 
vate* the life of onr nation todaf. With 
certain qnalificationa America is prepared to 
try to eatabliah peace again in the world 
tc^ay. The Ai^ca that we are baddtng 
to-day is based on first class citizenship for 
each of its citizens without respect for race, 
creed, class, and other considerations; a 
fuller and richer life for all through indns- 
trial co-operation and expansion ; the 
contfamed practice of freedom in worship, 
expression and thought; an education that 
will equip each person to make bis contri¬ 
bution to onr way of life; a society in 
which onr relations are ordered by a belief 
in the efficiency* of spiritual values. Inter¬ 
nationally we seek to relate ourselves to 
other nations on the basis of national 
sovereignty without that sovereignty being* 


osSd to persecuta secffOB* of the population 
for selfish reasons ; dta freiMom of all 
nations of coloniaf peoples who Aonld be 
self-governing; the prindple of intentalional 
co-operation for collective sscurtty witiioiit 
regard for ideological differences ; the 
integration of the , world's m*t«ial utd 
human resources in promoting a hfgher 
standard of living throughout tin wcmd; 
implementing the brotherhood of mart 
through association and the free exchange 
of news and ideu vm the radio, tiie ptm, 
and other media; the progressive ab^tiott 
of illiteracy in national populations, These 
ideals are not shared among the total 
population as goals to be achieved; but 
the evidence of their acceptance is increa¬ 
sing to the point that they might represent 
the highest aspirations of the emerging 
America. . 


THE EASTERN STATES FEDERAL UNION 

By Prof. K. V. RAO, m.a., M.Litt„ M L a. (Patna State) 

an 

. Rajendra Collage, Balangir, Patna State. 


A midst the spectacular and dramatic 
changes that are taking place on the 
political map of India, an average Indian 
finds it difficult to bestow any attention 
OB the minor happenings in the hitherto 
unknown regions of this country. Perhaps 
the average reader would be surprised to 
know that a new experiment at constitu¬ 
tional development is being attempted 
and thirtynine Independent Rulers of the 
Eastern States Agency are now farming a 
Federal Union of all their States by 
surrendeitag a part of their ‘sovereignty’ 
unto ^mselves. 

A Ihtie backgropnd would be useful. 
What used to be called Eastern States 
Agency dl yesterday consisted of 42 States 
under one Resident living at Calcutta, 
divided into tbiee Agencies called the 
Bengal, Orissa and Ch^tti^pirh Agwcfes. 
With tile lapse of Paramonntcy these 
^te* tin new undor one residentgr would 
bajeniM independent. Mow none of these 


States is big enough taking either area 
or revenue into consideration, though 
some of the States iike Mayurbksnj and 
Patna are progressive and advanced 
both economically and culturally, Mean¬ 
while pressing problems arose with the 
declaration of H M G. that they would 

'quit' India 6y August 15th; and some¬ 
thing sfiould be done by these States to 
cope with the new situation. It is for 

this reason and for the underlying desire 
that the close association artificially brought 
about by the British by grouping all tlMMa 
State* under one Residency should be 
continued in one form or the other tiiat these 

39 States have now decided to join 

together in close association under a 
Fi^eral Union. Look at the reasons 
given by the Maharaja of Patna, a leading 
figure among the Rulers of Eastern States 
Agen( 7 . He says; "The Eastern States 
bavp been steadily preparing themselves 
for the coming change* and have declared 
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te naeqoWooal termi their ennett ideatre 
of fdnBing Federal Union> in order to 
‘t fit i)i with the All-Itadia Coaititutional 
'' Mt-ap. It goea without saying that a 

Unioh of the States of this Agency is 
absolotely necessary not only to overcome 
the intrinsic disadvantages of small'nnits, 
hnt'also in.order to undertake the newer 
f‘ and graver responsibilities that will 
, assaredly devolve on the States with the 
revertlon, of ParamonntcyThe three 
States that ate. not joining belong to the 
Bengal Agency. 

The 39 States belonging to the Orissa 
and Chhatisgarh Agencies between them 
cover a total area that is equal to that of 
Bihar and have a population almost equal 
to that of Orissa. Of these the State of 
Keonjhar is the biggest in area while 
Fatna is th^nost industrialised and has the 
‘ largest revenue. Though nominally under 
the autocratic rule of a Ruler, many of 
the leading States like Patna, Kalahandi, 

; Bandh etc., have already got Legislative 
' Assemblies and elected Ministers. These 
States are richest in India in tiieir natural 
resources, specially in their forest and 
, mineral wealth. The graphite deposits of 
Patna State and the Bauxite mines of 
Kalahandi are the richest in India, while 
the only copper belt of India passes 
through the Serikella State, anofber member 
of this proposed Union whose illustrious 
Ruler has played a magni^cent part in 
bringing about the present constitutional 
set-up. It is the Eastern States Agency^ 
I tiiat has all the time been supplying iron 
^ ore and coal to the Tatos; wl^e there are 
■ffiVUf. fine waterfalls which can be harnessed 
(or supplying cheap power. The Mabanadi, 
tile hugest rivm of the Deccan with its 
aatpenldfim movement passes through many 
nt the States and the proposed damming 
4 ^ me river at IBraknd benefits these 
Sfafes as mudji as Orissa. Thus 'Nature 
IMS bestowed her natural resources in 
j ples^ on tWs yet neglected pert ef Mia 
u and tiis proposed Coaetitotitni be 

' Judg^ mainty from tiiis poim ideWMto 
what extent it help -^eMoit the tiatnial 


resources to the foUmt mctant for the 
benefit of the Common man. 

The principal autiiorities of the proposed 
Union are, (i) A Council d ’Pallets, 
(ii) a Board of Rulers CMristil^ of a 
President, Vice-President and seven Mem¬ 
bers, (Ui) a Conncil of Ministers (iv) e 
Bicameral Legislatare and a High Court. 
The Constitution Act provides for each 
Ruler to accede to the Union by rigning 
an Instrnment of Accession. Once joined, 
no Ruler ie., member State can secede 
from the Union "within a period of ten' 
years. A Press note says that the present 
Constitution Act would be submitted to 
the first Legislative, Assembly to be set 
up under this Act, to examine and amend, 
as it is pleases, according to the procedure 
laid down. 

* A few more details of the Constitution 
Act. The Executive Authority of the 
Union is vested in a Board of Rulera 
consisting of a President and Vice-President 
and seven members, the Board itself being 
elected by the Rulers arranged in certain 
electoral College for this purpore. There 
is a Conncil of Ministem "to aid and 
advise the Board and the President in tiie 
excercise of their fnnctiogs". The actual 
mode of selecting the Ministers is not 
stated but a newspaper ‘report says that 
one of the four Ministers would be a non- 
official representative of the people. The 
precise innctiont of the Coa^ of Rulera 
are not known and it is ffifficnlt to 
visualise the exact scope in terms of tte 
present constitntionsl systems at {xeaant hi 
exiatentm. The actual executive euUtoiti^ 

itself ia vested in a number of hodiaa, M 

Conncil of Ministers, tin Presideat fihb 
presides over tbe nmvting of the Boerd of 
RntorS! and Can preaida.ii he chooses, owm 
tile meetinga of tile Conncil of Mioistert)^ 
the Board of Rnkm, and tiifi CrmM '(tf 
Rnlenu The teepective fenctiont of tiwee 
bodies are not w^l-defined Mid It M 
diffimtit to aqr wliidi body 
' ooimepondal'to':'.whet \ww'::caJI;"a '."CMtiBCi#.: 
and/''itiMt.'«miti|y':;M'.;'''re!ttiMs'' td' 
hodin um'^lC eadi othar. Aftor eli> «pi 
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ia Bn BMt of opnlKnUeM, B ia the 
aeml tretUBg that hai to My the last 
mrd aad «• MB oaly imegtea cettain 
{toMibSitiM. My own forecaet'ia that till 
foil toepouibte gotrerameat ia totabliafaed 
Bm Union to pledged to the goal of 
le^wntoble government one day-'tne actual 
functions 'of a modern ‘Cabinet' would 
devolve on the Bmird of Rttien with the 
Ifintotei*, correepondiag to departmental 
Secretotiet and the Council of Rulers 
, corresponding io the functions now being 
carried out by the party executives. One 
interesting point in the Act is that while 
the Ministers are responsible to the President 
and the members of tite Board of Rulers, 
tite ultimato ‘Executive Autbori^’ of the 
Union, are ‘responsible* to none at all; 
probably they are answerable to the 
Council of Rulers but there to no provision, 
in the Act for la ‘vote of no*confidence' 
or ‘recall* of the members of tiie Bpard, 
so that even in case the Council of Rulers 
nrad to influence or guide the Board,' 
there to no constitutional provision for 
^ discharging that function. In course of 
time, the Council of Rulers would become 
, ornamental only and absolutely functionless, 
whatever may be the original intentions of 
< the authors may be. 

The Act provides for a bicameral 
legislature on the American model. The 
upper house called the Senate gives equal 
representation to all the member States, 
eadi State nominating one member. In 
all there will be 65 members including 
ministers and experto, all nominated. The 
loarcr houM calM the Legislative Assembly 
bu got ^120 members, ^1 elected^ by tbe 
pe<^ of the States on a population basis. 
Both the Houses have equal posters, except 
that finance bills could emanate only io 
tte Assembly; to case of dtos^fauteut, 
fhere to proviston for a joint sitting of both 
tbe Houses. , 

Urn Legtolatiw Itot of the Unton coven 
BA iteme and toctodes nch ^bjecte m 
Sisellieity, Pnotortos, Trade Uatoos, Major 
WSMB etc. and, thmigfe the list to not by 
* iiiiHBf, btoeitoeaiitoie, 'pel oRide mg* M left 
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foe toe todividodi S&itei to develop their * 
coovetoences sibd fiBne|id itoBdiliott. • 

The Act provides feO a Hhflt Court 
that to tin highaet QvH’ and Crlintoal 
Court of appeal and at toe lOUiie time it 
hM got tbe itoht to to to rjp r e t toe Act. 
The Judges of toe , Court ere 

appoto|ted by'the'Bqerd iB.d ce«‘ be 
removed by toe Bpetd for bad hebavhRtt 
on the recommendetiona Of tbe Ctwmtitte* ^ 
to be eppointed by him.. Nowbace it to 
stated M to who abonid first move }n to* , 
matter. Tbe corrmpondtog provitoto. to •' 
Eoglaud end in toe new constitution Of* 
India to that the Judge# ere mmovad by . 
the King on prayer from toe L^bdeture. 
Such a provision would better be toduded 
in this Act, as otherwise the Judgbe ceanot be 
erqpected to beimpartid in csie ofdtopnlae 
between big and smalt memb^-Siatea. 

One of toe important provtoiont of tot * 
Act to tost it indsti on tha Member^tatee 
to guarantee certain fundamental rifbte 
and civil liberties to tbe people and tleo 
set up " e represeotetive form of toe goverm 
ment best suited to the conditioiu of tbe 
States". Another inmortent prodsion relslei 
to the right of tbe Union to" interfere pnd 
even to remove a Ruler in chm of 
misrule etc. * f 

The Union has no power of taxstion, 
its finances being raised by contributioue 
from member States. However, tbe Union ' 
has got the power to borrow both inteniiBy 
and extdmsliy. It can also make Imma to 
Member^Statee. 

Thus s new constitution has come into 
extotence->-< new Union tost toiil tike iti 
legitimate place on the political map *uf 
Iitoto and will play its proud path 
Critics ate not wrating who say that tim Union 
Constitution does not go fiur and does not 
satisfy toe legitimate sspiratians of tbe 
pe<^. But tbey have to realise the 
peenUar conditiooa prevailing in these 
psrto, the level of edumtion end tbe lech 
d tuition for a toll (femecratic form of 
gdvmwMni Moreover toe Uition bid to 
be brought into mfiMwee in e burfy. 
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Ai thePwMjJIote itraed by foe Cbeirman of ’bhoien by thy. Lq^letnrc. Afafo 
'foe Council of Rulers o nyi, “wfaOe foil Oindher convention, foe qneitiott of Bon^ 
nqMBsible government rerndne the goal . nition to,the Senete by IB^iddBel Stei« 
foe Union, foe greet n«^4lty wifo which Afoiy be, left to fo«i pojytdw leji^taiores fo 
' fka political ritoatioB fo indfo is now ^ eatebiished in tlirae ^dbridaal Statse. 

changing, . . . . compelled foe antho* the Board of foe 

f dties to prepare 11^ efoeme in a bnrry. constitutional bead of tb^h. 

V Again foe scUnu contains genu of foil foiog therefore depenfo foe spirit m 

reiiionsihle governiBCBl fad can easily be which foe Act is vrorited ud'it *1* 

i'5’' edsptod to CDit foi pnrpose. Tbus, the foat foe people of these &etee ' whphf'; 

Act eqrs apfoing. about ^ mode of lieartedly Welcome foie Union and Wofo fog' 

>edecfotg foe niiniiteri end e convention Act for foe betterment of lU- 


UNITED STATES’ TRADE WITH INDIA 

r By’ Mr. V. G. RAMAlKtlSHNAN, M.A. 

, /AMtamalai Univtrsily, AHtutmalai Nttgor j 


U NItED^ States' bede' wifolindia haa 
shown marked Increfase during the 
wer yeare. Total exports focreased from 
■a sBnnal average of aboot 35 million 
doiltn in foe ptn-war period 1936-38 to 
777 orillion doBan in 1944 pimarily at a 
.'nanlt of large foipmeht of lend-lease 
anpifow. Simlforiy export! from India rose- 
fooBH foe averse yalne of abont 7S million 
, doHara bi 1936-^8 to about 145 million 
dollart in 1944. * 

Tin Mde between U-S- ud Indie during 
foe war hu eonatitnt^ an increased part 
of foe total totarnattonal trade of both 
cenntriM. In pre-war years U.S. exports 
to India eomp^hcd abont one per cent of 
‘ foe-U.S. exports and 6 to 7 per cent, of 
IniBa'e tptel lenporte end tfoiy ieerueed to 
S to t? p«t cent rupe^ively of total 
trade In foe force year period 
lotoOite of IhdiM fOoda Utewfaw showed: 
tacreuM riaiag fioto 3 par (sent of total 
UA imports bmre i^ ivw to4sper eent^to 
194344 and fi«to Ml avenge ' of 8'5 per cent. 

. :0f - lodta’e tofol ei^Oits to 18 per cent 
,Ifer Many''yintop. 'before foe war UA 
■ ptneheent fniHi Ini& In torine ef uhn 
Inva exoeeded IndfoV pntbaaey from UA 
. trade erifo India iiai~ shown an 'exeeu of 
^i^erto in .ucb wer:fear..' 


An analyeit of UA ex|tort and importe 
will show that there hw been coniiderable 
cominodity shifts. As regards exports 
military equipment comprised the msfo 
exports to India from 1942-44 representing 
52 per cent of total exports to India—., 
, machinery, motor tmdn, heavy •iron steel, 

' food-stnfifo etc. figtued largely ,ia tin 
export lists. 

As regsrds imports, jote bags, nnntuin- 
fsctared jnte compris^ 45 per cent of foe 
totM velne of importe from Indie into UA 
Other commodiriee ere Indite tee, foeUac, 
mice, etc. It would be intereefoig to 
Consider tile vtriooe typu <ri eqaipmeni 
for vfotch dtore might be a good gsaiket 
In tndU for: UA mefointty. of fill 

there is foe topfoe indnMry; India'a ll||ett 
:.'.iefoiitry to cotton tettoe:::".;aMl' '*aSa^- 
^.nuMsbiMry/hes';loito,.ltoMi.;^^ Safori 
Wtofd War f it accotmti^ ^ cent, 
of total naadfoiery impotto followed bf^ 

, ekctrici} euditoety whiifo tovde np 6 pM 
’ cent;’ . Thtongh w ^ ' peiiwf 

following the wm, leifole niaiweiyi iBdfo 
of wlufo WM for obtton good^ menn* 
factaras aecu-oied for from 20 to 35 per 
cent of; ,totM meelitoeiy taporte ^ 
dacfokM e^tofoMt for abentt 15 4» tf 
per cfUt m UAA. luM bad a 
Mmt jif'llD|f''tniftti 



tiinm ''MlAfes* 
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a ^dU rnttf. Mon tiw Bnk w«ld war 
•IsMMt all Iht atacliiawy vwd iA fndiu 
toxtUa laitia «m of BritMi Bat bjr 

At tndVof Ate period, OcrnuAy bed eboat 
1 per cent «i Aia btiiineM end mede 
Urge getet of Ate baeinen efter 1935. 

Todejr one of Ae priraery dotteode of 
ltdte te for textile BMcbinery. It te eeA 
aetti} Aet eboat SO per cent of Ae 
asAo apinQiag and weaving plant wUl 
reqAre (qplecement wKbA 10 feare. A 
Ae firai five yeert, it te eatimated that 
3,300,000 apindlee and 30,000 looms will 
have to be replaced along wlA dyeing, 
t^leac^ing, prinAig and finiAAg machinery, if 
^ animal needs of 12 yards of cotton cloA 
^ capita are \o be met If the annual 
per capita reqArements are to be increased 
to 18 yards, it' will be necessary to 
procure an additional 2,400,000 apAdles* 
and 68,000 looms. In Ae case of other 
naachinery apart 24,000 fiat revolving cards, 
20,000 draw and speed frames and 22,000 
ripg spmdles ' are considered to be 
necessary. Accordmg to Ae Bombay plan 
Ae anon^ target is 30 yards per capita 
and its fulfilment would mean an importa¬ 
tion'of still greater quantities of most types 
of textile maehAery. 

Indian purchasers, of textile »machmery 
are, no doubt, Aterested A procuring 
ter^e maciiAeiy from the U.S. monu- 
iaeturers. Bat Ae U.S. has already targe 
orders from old customers to carry out and 
further could not manufacture goods lor 
aB potential bnyers A a Short time and 
frilAcr Indian firms requite textile macUnery 
sriA specificatAns su^ to extetiog umts. 
The U.S. manufacture te acmsAmed to 
dcsigiAig machinery to ni*ft needs of 
par&qlar types of cloA and if Indian tcXtiA 
eqaipment te sBgbtly altered, Ae U.S.A. might 
be abA to meet InAan needs. It te 
A Ae Atarests of U. S. manufacturers to 
capture Ae Intiten market ^ sdppl^Aig Ae 
tee ces a a i y tctAle >nscbA«ry. 

' tin am Aaporiwtl ^pe ef gnnds for 
uijhteli AHb A an ladtea mfraf for tf. & 

li iliellkiil afimtnnMn l ^ 


a I*,.. 4i-A lairacvut ... . v. ' 

yui^ A come Sa^’ teqttfre a good ^ 
deU of m^anded ifoeteMl iMft{ar AOduotiom , 
The present per««qtfol jipxHOittptiou ef'^ 
eleotricity to tbe fostost bmjf fon Aiu‘opw<' 
hoodredA of Ae ll. S. At ..Afreedf 
for devefopment of electric fnefor ere b<^ 
fotmAsted and e oenfrid TMhMcal ^artM* 
Board has been eet<up. Ifotafeen I9SI^. 
importo of etectrical MaAAMty shoteod me 
increase, bA 70 per oeoh of Al bnsid«A 
wee held by BrMn. fo 198$ IIAAoV 
sixA most important export to Iite|| 
electrical maehAery. It te ermeetad Aat ^ 
there may be a large demand im 4aefrfoei 
machinery over a period of tome years end 
if it te poasible to eettle terau suiAble to 
boAAe Indian buyeri and U.S. mantfootnAie, 
An Adian market for Amerleeo mecfrieal 
eqwpment may be developed to e cooridw* , 
able extent. 

A third fype of goods "for *wAdii Apra , 
ia a potential Indian market for. U. 1$. 
manufactures te refrigerating machAciT< 
Considerations of climste and weather requto 
Aat A India refrigerating and afr-conditiMi*,. 
mg eqApmcnt should be greatly augnaented. , 
Imports of refrigerating madhinsiy Ato 
Acreamd nine \imes. Between ' 

and U. S. has had a large share if. about ’ 
80 to 90 percent of therefrigerftionequip* 
ment A the last few years before Ae recent 
war came.* From Ae U.S. a Imge Asi^ 
for U S. refrigeration macbAsiy te BkeA to , 
develop A the near future. 

As regards air-conditiouAg eqnipmeiit ee<^ 
early al 1937, the Indian railways begin | 
to ttte anch eqaipment and it te estliMtoa| 
ti,at 3,000,000 dollars of an A eqaippeM],, 
were imported Ato India from U.S. m 19374, 
Many Aeatrea A India were note MAg' 
meAmical refr%eratlon Md would Mto n • 
Antal ate conditioning i, equipmmit st^HS fr 
becomes available. OAce buildAge, dAAg 
rooms, buses and automobUet, radioa, and 
tMei^nes and a number of other mteoel* 
ten^a Items—wAtever be Ae else of Ae 
Udten mstkeis A Ae comAg years, titore 
Je • greeter pomibility of V.S. pertidpsttou - 
A fo-even though An American tquiptoiiit 
A certaA cesee A rdWdtMy of higher otMM. 
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b tadiit U. S. prodacts an klraady 
laWAg groiu^ and dnring tUe ««r peiiod 
Kmattr qnantitlea <A U.S.« eqalpoMtil reached 
Xatolhaa in any other coapard>le period, 
for the preaent the qtteatioii of payment 
ifer V. S. goodi looma larg6 bnt St may be 
(mreome if Indib baainewmen are deter* 
Alined to boy Amertcan foode and if 
American rdantUactnrera adapt to the needs 
bf the Indian market Ti^e mQla, tea 
and coffee estates ate potential users of 
this equipment 

As regards tractors between 1933 and 
1938 die U.S. had about 70 per cent of 
the ladian tractnr maiket, the entire market 
for tractots for agricoltnral purposes and of 
firm machinery in general wU be small. 
In 1937-38 tractors imported were valued 
Id 187,000 dollan. In. some provinces and 
states tractors have been purchased by 
00 ; 0 perative' groups and it is just possible 
‘ Ihrt ti»re will be increased use of tractors 
for agricultural purposes. TheU.S. expoits 
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of tractors to India in ii44> inCt|t^l% littd 
btte were valued at diPQQ.OOQ doUint 

The majority of tiieiie' UraCtotS/^aK not 
adaptaMe for use in agiMtore, but soltabM 
foi excavations and road bitildiugs Wink. 
If expanded road conddetatiou is underMcen 
M also flood control development and 
inigation, there might be need for this kind 
of equipment in India. 

India has already chalked out the post*' 
war needs in respect of machine tools, 
chemical manufacture equipment, replace* 
meat and repair for sugar producing 
equipment) facilities to increase cemeto 
production to the level of 6,000,OOS 
tons a year, eqttipment for fertilizers 
manufacture, indOshial machinery of all 
kinds, office equipment, trucks. 

, So long as American economy depends 
more and more upon export trade, India 
will be no negligible pterket for 
American goods. 


THE BRITISH INDUSTRIES FAIR 

By Mr. N. V. ESWAR 


T he British Industries Pair, got up 
recently by the British Government, 
Iberally exhibited at tiie world's show- 
edadow what idl things Britain can make 
and sell to the world, i^rt from demon* 
stratiag to the world the vitality of the Britisb 
peo^, as Sir Stafford Cffpps said at 
the Inauguration. 

01 amm, tin world had to ifoinc to the 
‘ dMwqage. And ft did. Bnyem from almost 
Ufeiy d«U>ti> fo the world tisiled the Fair 
to ee* what Britahk can aeft them and what 
can sdl of Brfthih goods in tiieir own 
rxtantrtoi at a saargin to fosmselves. The 
vMtois r e pteeen tod over 90 cetMWiiea, 
tokening 16,710 pe nffls —ril protoeetive 
Otonaas bugum. .tlni sa^i total 
mtiMr ot bow udio visitod bn Piir 
.ntoOff Al 900^000. Certainly n lacoid for. 
h flMly Induetriiill bbthiffdo# wfth acMtii 


Though be 16,710 overseaa buyers could 
boy anytl^ng they wanted. Trade restrictions 
prevailing m beir own countriss and 
enrrency difficulties prevented bw from 
tranesetmg eny business. So,^ ^ the Fair, 
larger nnmbo- of ordan for 'Britib goodi 
were registered from Soub Amerioi, 
Switserland, Belgium end India tiuu wy 
other conntrka. 

0« be openh^ by of be Fidr itbrif, 
Soub Aabtka plaocd an order for 
domestic alnmimum hoSo«r*ware amoUiAiiq; 
to £100,000. AnstrsHa placed *en order 
for 8)000 cricket bate. dtafor in 

KMtoeew «»d Sfaebud amdltos to^ an 
uidnr to be iwe^al £100,000, nbilen lending, 
auwafeotonr bf Ug^greda wnmen'n 
[Wifotetoil enbtiantUntdmi ItokBf 
ununttiee fw hfo neina. Sbib 
Aeieib Mjkwii Cillwb 
wf pir ppMiil ifoM «li% 
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groMl Olden lor ndibcel nooided .floorikg. 
SbnOaity, fbe- QIotc 'trede loimd good 
bi9en JnSeandiBeviu and AiVCBtine bnyen. 

: Od tba (riber hand, rabataodar orden ’te 
adout^ and 0 {>ticd ihMnunenis, polterjr, 
joTOn, en|jhtem’ tools, anxSta^ niotors, 
ipaiing utd fadifeale eaad^idng equipineata, 
in jllw heavp engmcering and hudware 
Wb^ bad to be taPMd doini for du reason 
3wt the orden alTeadjr boohed wOre iar 
too heavy a demand on the production 
capad^ of the manofactnrera. The same 
Btq|fy waa npi^ted in the light indnstries 
section, representing mtlery, jewelleiy, 
silverware, watches, cloche, office appliances, 
chemicals, • dn^^gists* yondries, toys and 
fancy goods. * 

The Fair, however, gave an opportnnity 
for the prospective Briti^ exporters—both 
m establish^ and new lines^to discnss* 
agency terms sr>d> overseas Interests, when 
they conld not make a spot sale. 'Conse- 
qo^y, a nnmber of firms represented in the 
Fair were able to find Agents didAgendes 
m more tiian 20 overseas marked where' 
they had no representation whatsoever. 

The Fair isbo emphasised the vast 
progress British muiafactnre has made 
in dtt branches within the diort time 


raioociiiicindi^s oF ni'Biwiil'.■ 
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it had after the OHiffig of^ Woild War II. 
There wu a grad;' hMMfiliy to be ti|ade, 
dne to the int&.te^ett- |b tuueatrict- 
ed pmgtesi oanseo by Wotld War Q. 
The &daatiies Fdr demOnstMied to die ;■ 
wthld. the fact tint Brlthb ^ 

only swung bade to the memat pnHser' . 
ievei but that it has also ende iffid .? 
progress in the shoitest possible- time.. ’ 


btemsrksble progress he* been rsgMtied, , 
especially in the ejectrioal tra^ / widi 
regerd to switchgear, rectifier, idgh* / 
frequency equipmemt, electro>fflBge^ 
apparatus and electronic, equipment The. 
progress towards smooth deshpt in . lieBey 
engineering eqitipmtNiite bw been 
cularly noteworthy. 

Above ail, the Indnabies Fair imparted : 
a new'confidence into ffie otidde of britiih; ' 
manufacturers that timt goodt have a ready ;; 
overseas' maricet, as' Tong' ;as: tiiiy ’dO'i 
evefytiiing ti> maintain the standard' aiid\< 
perfection they haVe atUdned and elao tty ! 
to make things new, commensurate with • 
efficienty and utility. Looked at from tbd ' 
point of view, the British Industriss Fair ' 
has been a great moral succew for 
Britain, hpart from its being an indttitrid ' : 
and commercial success. . 

- f 


RECOLLECTIONS OF Dr. BESANT 


Bv hfii. G. A. NATgSAN 


IV' ac^naiaiance. With Dr. Beaani 
began elmok sddiiii' a few yean 
'idhir iMr-arfival at Ad^t. As I titink of 
bar, numy memoriea crmvd into ay mibd. 
The fint thing tinti T reOiffi ia bes iai^l^^ 
to M to viait the Cdcott Paadiama achool 
at Adyar. Afier completing f renmd of 
, ittkhmion, we aat together 'for a 
coBVsnatiMi '|g the course of widdi she 
told me tint our' tresfawnt of - 
j^bsntes wee ehanefal md tidilBanH, 
pmiiodedy pf the iMm cT i nwe ktwuld 
leMne-mu' slehn'''"«at(ilfiwd-'''«e ffidr 


addressing them ss ‘pstiahs'. According/^ 
to her, titare was wmetiiing ’ tahumaa ffi ^ 
It; and g I mistake not, the was the firet# 
to use the word ' prachama ’ when talkhig 
kid .eagfaig about the depreMed olaasM, 
^ atmii sold revolted sgainet tiie very - 
idea of iMtbig them to scurry off the roed . 
.if a Htedn of a eupn-Jor cirms came elong, ; - 
01 footing them to igMek to mm from- n ' 
dbtenoe. Among tine nump korkmcn et ' . 
Adyar were tevenl pcacbmsn. /Mn, Besent 
bed noticed on one occasion timi « Iffindti 
.».i.. ^- ^ tiio dh*ffi)#t 


OjffieU who was in 
.gap of pay to ’ffift woil 


moigb'. sMi; 
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amndi wu ctlling oiii each fiM nanMi 
/ Md. te the caae of the pattdiuie, lie waa 
; aiiiwd to afand at a,/eapej^hl« dtotaacot 
) l|w .asaoant dae to hin waa thrown on 
gronod and .be wno; mtde^'tO'pidc 
V li^. Mra. Beeant felt keenly the'^luirbari^ 
of the treatment meted to tbfe claaa. 
She informed the clerk ^coneened that ahe 
tronld like- to be pmeat fee piy 
the next monfe waa to be dfetribnted. 

: the dne difee, Mt«- B<tttnt took durge 

.of fee eaahj had fee amonnt for each man 
' peeked up in a jfeeet of paper, called each 
one fat tom and handed over the amonnt. 
In peraon, Needfeae to aay it had fee 
..i. deaired effect and from feat moment 
onward, fee panchamaa at Adyar began to' 
be treated with chiwideration. 

I refeember too her mentioning to me 
;; wife emoti^ how gentle, dodle and m a 
rale faidnttriona, them paoch*<qaa were and 
.. yet deapite onr treatment of them, " feey 
’’ were clinging edth pathetic affection to the 
If/, Hindniam which flonta and ontragea them.” 

I It waa leff to Mahatma Gandhi to take 
ap thia qneatlon in right earneat in lathr 
yearn and dehonnce nntonehability aa a 
' blot on Hindniam. Mra. Benant waa not 
content wife ahowing feem mere lip 
', aympafey. She intereated herMlf keenly in 
fee problem of educating feem and ahe 
^ wee laairnmeotal In atarting not only fee 
. well-lmown Gleott Baachaina Sdiool at 
Adytr, bnt a few other faiaii^ona aa well. 

’:y SATiOHAL jKWattioH ‘ 

: ' The JWtt tyng^^^i^^ viVidfy 

: to my mind ia hm great campdgn fm 
national edneation. According to her,' 
edneation could never .be a. wcceaa in 
> India until and tinfeaa fee ^bitm Wag 
t^ bf IndtUM tbrnnadvea fat fee right 
t epiriL 1 remmder vary wdl fee great 
; mdtiic mealing whidi-dM addreaaed el fee 
!; Pachayappa'a Cdfege^ Madtae, In which ^ 
A p lnede d % wmtmfay cw educational 
eyatom au in pnitiidar repealed for 
ftenda for atmting tw; Central ISndn 
''Collage., at BeMten.' tecMM’ of Him 


" :lhdfert gloriea of 'Hhidrtism 
iiitwea of ow ■ edbcatielid Idw^ toaod 
fee palriotiam bf the nttfetnet. Har ifeving 
dfeqUenife waa iwto<wafela fee fee many 
handaome donations feat wme promisad on 
fee spot and, tor t)m pad -idfe 
many took it Ify tale fewmited fetogd 
Mr. V. Kridmaeiniiti who Waa 

present et the mefeidg am 
moved that witiiin e flM deya adtor it, Jm 
made . a special tonr of few Into of the 
. Negarathers, and collected snbstintial fends * 
for tiw College. The Ceotral Htodn 
College, I heed hardly reotind die reai^, 
afterwards became the nnclene of the J&ndO 
UnivenHiy at Benarn. 

, CONVENTION LECTURES 

More vivid still is my recollection pf tiw 
• crowd feat used to fertmg at Adyu daffy 
to bear her femone moramg lectorca et fee 
Annnri Conventions. I used to attend them' 
M a student and continued to do so (or a 
long time afterwards. The range of snbi^ita 
touched upon by her was reelly marvellone 
and there wee a ting of'Comity mid 
personal conviction in her ntterence thet 
made a deep, impression on fee andiencc. 

I must here be content vife mentioning 
fee lectures on vsrions phases o(Hiadni«n 
which afterwards were publifeed to book' 
form. The story d the Avatere, }1 m atoty 
of fee Great War, tod the moiy of m 
Rtmaehandra, tite ideal king, have, among 
others, become permanent' Editions to oihr ' 
claaefa^ Bteretare. Above all, ber trahala- 
tion- Of.. onr. meiwd';’..aotig, .feg ;. Bfegavad'. 
Gite, wiii^ the permMiad me to btfeg nul 
to a foCket editi^ hil btfet ofrCnltted. to' 
tomdrei^.'.Wt felhtomda.. ''MnW'W^^ hw-^ 
lecthrtoand femae pnblieafiOiM of here haian' 
bmped fee spread of trae Ifindniam is. 

; ewmmm khopfeilge.:''' ,. . 

'. Hfea RULE CAMPAUai 

I havo reserved to fee last Bm) meil 
totouttant phut of hm amieitiaa, iiw.,Mhe 
pMftoal. whau fee tommy al lixfemfewlom 
mmme -toi be '.'torilimk -lian.’ 'Bwmt'e i-aeawi' 
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vifl fiaid an hwMurad ^lana Id it: Ste waa 
one the few .EegUriimaR wd «»•»& 
who craKteaned, end wndemned etreaglg, 
die in which Indie wn being treated 
Iqr li^land, the de^ of the fr^oin to 
which abe wai endtllkl.: Her fuaena Home 
Ride campaign ia respond|le net a little 
to etirrlng np politlcid agiteto» io ^tdia 
to a hith^degree. By her .to^itd ContfU 
batone to the Pren, % her inimitable 
eloqnence, by her booka md her nnmerona 
brocbnree and imnphleti, ahe made the 
copntfy, from one end to the (other, ring 
widi the ciy of Home Rale for. India. The 
atthnde adopted by aome of the Provindal 
Governments towards het and patticaiar^ 
by the Madras Government ,whi^ ordered 
her internment and that of two of her 
colleagnea, served only to ghrS a fresh 
stimnlna to the canae she was advocating. 
And even those potiddaaa and journalists 
. sdio had . (differences with hw, banded 
themselves together to protest against the 
fettering of her speech and writing, the 
liberty she had loved from the beginning 
of her life, the liberty for which she fonght 
and snffered. It wonid be but bare justice 
to say that toe Hoom Rule movement 
inaugurated by her. gave a ttSmendoua 
momentum to India’s claim to salf-govera- 
ment to whiito the Congren had been 
agitato^ to years. Since to days of 
t Rhdce, of Bi^ht, of Fawcett, of Btadlahgh 
and of tot saint .among civ^ .aervante, 
to WUlto^ Wedderbum, every Englfeb 
(thmd of India who pleaded for her cause 
to. hen to subject of contempt ai|d 
ritoide to band* of Aegtoladian 
. adminfetretors here and of tofe representa- 
" ^tfeea" et '':heme.:.f Mrs.'.:BeSto("toi' to todm 
«id^'e)totof>'’tot. nn^ 
-'illtotOd,''to: ptoned- . her cae^paign' 
((totoedd ..vigeor and- entosiasca. 
tohr fe^ to great and stintol speech 
. to Bude at to LlutoowC(>hK*ees goading 
to Srif-go v err wn t for Into; aiM when 


ad aS laepwB wiBs on tsaan aelttMS ie 
the toegr of giBijnia .aSd-slw aas re d . 

pmpL |IBb' tftiM MMf iNjl^ 


twr* 

when 






nm'. 

.to 


.<Sw^ 


to tOhMe Congceta* toered 
aiHihHMi::;.iwas. greater ..:peved 
furdto went on; . ' ^ 

to Blill btva br BQifsei*' tola 'doat' 
net .waat to-break tba BrUWi aaaaatom, bat Pa 
Haitto to knsa ta not to atesMtowdi Bntod 
of toJPtess Aot, to Dsitoa of tote Act, to' 
Beditloas MseMoas Aat and the ,Oiv><n8t lav 
Aagombaent Aot. and alt.toa* b:„(llte ansatasaola . 
of leu and 1927,. It is not to Bagbaid ofttoS' 
tUto tot vs lore.; it is tbs Xngiean of Oiaasv^ 
of SsmpdcD and |ym, of MUtoa and totor. 3 
is to Englsad that toitsiSd to toasttog gfe 
of Usszini, to England tot valoomte Qawiwi 
by tonaanda in bar airaaSs aa to libisa t iw of 
Italy, to England tot baa baan shsltating antry 
potooal rafugae, it is tot England tot va fevs. 

How true are these Wmds to-day ae whan 
they were uttered diirty years sgoi 

A GREAT tEADBR 

Thie tribute to Mrs. Bssent will he 
incomplete if I do not ntodoif the greet, 
hnnisn qndides which teSde awn. end 
women cling to her end be ready to do 
anything at her beck and call. She wee 
singulariy free from ihidfcS l hdr attndimeet 
to frienris and her cotwideration to poUticti 
opponents were weH known ; hm- love aed 
kind treatment of her servants have been; 
proverbial; and h«r last will- recording Ipr 
dying wishes that alt bet aetvab|. thonld 
be peid for the remainder of their Hivee dm 
wages they were reMiving udun riie died,, 
testifies to her nobllihf and generosity. 


CONTRiBUTIONS 
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iWt.lB hnSikH.* 


v^pSK Bi)l(Qr sidlciU aeotribntioaB on ah' 
B. loyiaa of genatal intatast, -and la 
partimilar on aiS^sots boating on to poUtloal, 
ootn'nminl, tednauial and eeoncnda sondttlon 
of India. Bbort artiolas on t(^lleal sabjairti 
are nw la rta d . Ountiibiitians aooapM and 
pnUUto viB ba duly paid fbr. 

It. SWT. k* • esfs of tba 

EMiiliirtato in afato' fOO vordT 
All aottirihitoas and btoks Ibr Baviav 
tonid ka i d d n a na to Ifr. O. A. th*mu, 
Bdhor, Ite ladfea Btsto. a T..lfatew 
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PROHilBtTIO^* IN M:ADR 

BV Hon. Mr. Di^ELTHOMAS .• 

. Mini^ for Prohibition d TrmuvoH, Madrao 


;Ol '•*" ' ' 


I 


^ Sb8 OoMrnmenI af Mi«»i haTe Uwa^ad^npoB a Wth 

tmnal and aooiat opiltt of tt>B peopM *!»«• 
poHoy. Oo tbolrt Of Wt nmVh tt» :^wrnmeiit t^^otops to 
Prohibition in 8 now ^triot*.r-Taojor«, friohinopoly, 

- Malabar. Sooth banfcto And the Sfl«iri.-»ith jwpropriato tooMmetiatien^ 
inclodiog pnWio meoHitgi, prooeieione and free distobotion of 
at the 'reepeoWye oantree, eo as to oottit 'the enthosiasbo soppoit 
people of the area. It Is hopod that toe .of the ptogtamme » 

ino^d hoatth. happiness and prosperfto to too people concerned.— 


l-SEADERS <rf Ihie, jonmal know very 
■tf^ well that aoa« years ago an attempt 
i teas made to the United States of America 
'to prohibit toe mioafcctufo of liquor and 
' tooreby prevent the people of the States 
ftom todulgtog in strong drink. This was 
' ^d for some years' bnt the regulation was 
^ se wldMy defied that h practically became 
t.dead letter and finally it had to be given 
.^ altogether. The reasons for the failure 
i; ire given out difierently by different people; 

' Some people say thaf It was not possible 
¥to enforce prbhibtoon as public opinion 
unfavourable and toeteiai| it failed, 

: toat at least, in tome of toe 

; of America it was a definite success, 

V but it was 'abp^sd .because of the 
' manipulations of vested interests connected 

srito the drink trade. 

In Indie, toe CoaiiMe Par^ ie pledged 
to a itoUcy of pntolbition. Mahatma. 

. fJattdU ia vltal^ interaated to toe welfare 
. of toe people to aU trill)q|«s add he is 
eonvtobsd with a bnntog' convicrion toat 
in order to npBft ibetr fivea and to reactw 
tome from toe grij^ of poverty, desfitntton, 

' dkt and disease M to absolutely essential i 
:: tolt we ahonld totplement a potoy of 
prehibition rin»uglicmt toe^ ingtii and. 
hraadh of the constiy. Stordy after 
Gongrasa asanmed office to the Hadns 
" ^frovtoce to 1981. Sri C Raiagopsla Chariar, 
‘dto. Piemier wsa baMi and entonriaaric to 

V tonnd^tog prdbibftton to toe ptorince. 
^Aa arba^tog it'was totredqeed to toe 

' DtoWto^ Salem mi ft .sms sstotoquertly 
to Ototomy; Hoito Aicol 


Cnddajfiehi. Thescbeme waspteimed to be, 
extended to the other dtofritos of 'toa 
Province as qniclJy as may be poi^ito^ 
from the point of view of filutoCi and 
admtoiatiration. The GeneAl ^es Ttty Was. 
totrodnced by toe Congren Mtoistiy epema% 
tor toe pnrpoae of meeting toe deficit 
> which would be cinied by t^ abofttion of 
exdse revenue.' After tito outbreak cd toe 
war, toe CongreW Idihiatiy resigned to ‘ 
1939. The Advisers'regime: went hack on 
tola programme and gave it np to'190. 
I^er toe recent elections,, the Congress 
Party again came into power |Bd stoutly 
after toe amumption of offiito by 
‘MioUtry to April 194d, boto the Iffittisby ' 
and toe Leghlative Council Party stoll 
SB the Congress Forty tinonf^out tos 
{U-ovtnee ware keen snd esger to iasiUDk ^ 
totrodnction of toe prohibition progrmrae. 
Thb fesltof wee eo ' keen end Ugh toet 
there wete even proposals tost prttoibition 
toould be. totrodnced to sll toe 'itoUttoto 
rimubeiMonaty. Tbb was found 
end sdmtoistrativety hnpossibie and pioU-£ 
hition was totrodn«d to 8 ffistrict*,ta' 
October 194(i The prognuBtob to to ‘ 
- totrodfice proUbUon to 8 ptfiae dleittete ; 
to Qctobm 19k7 and to contyleto .toe ' 
totrodiKtieto, of^ prOhibititot aft over toe 
provtoca'Ity'Octoto 1948- 
The programme of proUfaition has bam 
In Bcinal worictog to our pt^toce to toe . . 
8 dietricti rff'.Norto Arcot, ChMtomy Setotti 
Coimbatore, ttoddapah, Kninool, AMBt^ek 
and BMbsy far the toit 9 touidim It. may . 
. .beuaiM.iinw.^ mktow'toei^atMvmi^ 




ikmmiwi] fiomHmoK m iudmb ' * , m 
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Tte total mvetiM for Iba proatoot of 
Ibdtaa firon exeife ta 17 crorat. But toe 
ex^ ravetou of 17 ciorea it onlf • 
fricHoo of toe actnal mom; qwot by toe 
people OB dttok The total expendiiore 
M diliik mqr roojfhly be eetiiBated to be 4 
toBea toe reTeimei siately 68 crores of 
rapeea. The totel pc^ation of the 
proviDce is sbost 50 t^lians end we may 
nnighly estimate about 10 per cent oi the 
people to be addicted to driok. This works 
out that 5 million people spend nearly 70 
crores of rupees on drink and toe majority 
of these 5 millions are the people belonging 
to the working classes who are least able 
to afford to spend money on drink and 
throw away on .this evil of drink money 
which is necessary for toe better living of 
themselves and their families. 

At the outset it may be said with fair, 
certainty that as a result of toe introduc¬ 
tion of prohibition in these 8 districts, 
between 75 and 90 per cent of the people 
who had been addicted to toddy are now 
free from tob evil and are thereby enabled 
to live more decent and more happy lives, 
spend moto money for food and dothing 
and generally rise to a higher level of 
living. Side by side with the introduction 
of prohibition, the Government have also 
introduced various activities in these villages 
to improve the general level of the life of 
toe villagers. In these 8 districts about 
5,800 gramuangams have been formed and 
toe activities of these sangams are directed 
to various aspects of toe life of the village 
communities. Village games likeChudugudn 
and folk dancing and singing are played 
by selected groups of the young men of 
toe villages drawn from all classet and 
communities. Co-operative societies for 
v^ons purposes are also formed to 
improve the economic life of the village 
•^-to-anitiea. Thrift societies have bsra 


» ii jna, v.\ • .. X , a', x'n aiyx . _ s.. .r.. n'«• n.K'" 

formed to help pnopSie to eeve money for 
bniitfing houses for b^yteg cattie and tpteh 
useful and necessaqr purposes.* Prob^ttioh 
is, after all, a neg^va programme .and 
side by side with prohibitton tbere should 
be a positive prognssme for all round 
viilsge uplift. This is beiog oarried out 
Under the guidance and direi^on of apepai 
ameliorative officers who here bean 
appointed in all theae 8 districta. 

It must be admitted that we ai;e faoe to 
face with a number of reel probleme as 
regards toe ancoeasfnl ^working of tore 
prohibition policy. TheBrat probimn' il 
the problem of securing wide-ipretd public 
co-operation. Unleia every man and every 
woman in villages and towns of toe protobf- 
tion areas makes himself or hereeif peisi»a% 
interested in this policy, prohibition csnnol b« 
worked with complete success Thate are 
men who are out to make mAiey out of 
the present sitnstion and who are mand’ 
factoring illicit liquor and leltfaig it to toe 
ex-addicta at very high prices. This problem 
is intensiBed by toe contiguity ol sride 
areas, such at Myeore, Hyderabad and some 
minor States in the Rsyaltseema tret; but 
Mysore has already adopted a gradual pSIl^ 
for implementing proUbition and I believe 
that in toe course of a few years jppt only 
toe Province of Madras but aUtbe Sdjoining 
Indian States will also go completely dry. 
The difficnlty therefore of cbeckiog illicit 
dwtillation and sale is more or less s 
temporary difficulty which we could over* 
come in course oi time. The prohibition 
lawa are elao being tightened np In ordSf 
to make drunkenness by itself an offence 
under toe Law. This will greatly help to* 
sn{^rc»tion of illicit msnufactnre and fids 
iff hqnor, but greater co-operition betwees 
tim people, toe village offii^is and Govarm 
ment servants it necessary for the complete 
ersdicatlon of illicit distUlatioa, 



INDIAN AFFAIRS 

Bx MB. B. HATESAN 


MtatonMMittii ^ 

INCH the ISth Angost ^a$t when India 
became free with British assistance 
there bat been a sudden and very perceptible 
awing of public goodwill towards Britain. 
Ibis, inspite of the fcct that in carrying 
out her old "divide and rule" policy to the 
biiter end she has done lasting injury to 
this country. It will be recalled that only 
a couple of years ago Dr Sapro declared 
that never had Britain’s prestige in India 
fallen ao low as then and British bomfides 
were still snspect. And now, by a 
stroke of statesmanship, in leaving India 
without bloodshed and bitterness, Britain has 
overnight become a true and faithful ally. 

If only Britain had left the country 
intact without tampering with its integri^ , 
we wonl(^ have been spared the ugly 
ihcldence of bloodshed and carnage that 
has followed her withdrawal. But then, 
it is the price we have paid for our 
independence, and that is past history. 

Yet it is just possible that our successors 
will speak with tender regard, not unmingled 
srith a certain touch bf regret, of the 
spacious days of the Georges 1 

iMida Isis la Neat laalab 

The Civil ttnd ifiUtary GaselU of Lahore 
is not a pro>Congress paper; it is decidedly 
not anti-Lieagna. But the utter chaos in 
West Punjab and the incompetence and 
cnrruption so rampant in that new. Province 
of Paktetan have urged it to aome plain- 
speaking. News of cold-blooded murder and 
arson have streaked out in the press in- 
spite of the iron curtain raised by the new 
Government. "At the moment," writes die 
Otustttt: 

Ths Provinn to Meg rotod not ^ Kfasa IlUUiw 
BtianiD Whaa of Mamdot and tds ooUsagiiet, bat 
by pohoe oonstabtas and goeadas. Now haads of 
dspwtiMDts find tbat lbs orgaBiwtipn has ooU^pssd 
and dtootpUno to naB.«sto(sat. Uagtotratai aod 
ulWy offiototo aA dtaeovsriaa in lb* atmaas of 
Uaat of poUsy, that it to (mpoaiibla to 
ImptoeMot ocdws wUoh an tU.ooaaatvM and not 
uBOitaa Bolaaify oonlndietDty. And tow poMio to 
baiog gnoad batwaan tha uniar ndUatoBO of 
topsHWiaa and iaooiB(iatanoa aod tha Insiw one td 


UaanwhUa, tha Uintotos do not know how to 
do things or how to gat them dmie. . . At the 
moment, Wait Punjab Uintotan an doing Itotia 
In pubUo either to aUoy dtoordar or ta NhabUi- 
tate morale whioh M at ita lownt abb in (aoant 
history. 

The paper candidly aaks these “ pretenders 
to their portfolios ’’ to " govern or get out". 

It is evidently to cover jip this 
incompetence that Pakistan has started . 
the " atrocity stunt’’ and appealed to 
Britain and the DominimM for help. 

It is ao difficult to shake off the old 
anbject-nation mentality 1 We can now 
understand the threat to aik the U.N.A. to 
intervene, in affaire which must be settled 
between India and Pakistan. 'That it 
perhaps the first fruit of India’s courteotm 
effort to sponsor Pakistan’s entry into the 
UNO. But it is too late in the day to_ 
attempt to throw dust in the eyes of a 
world which is very much alive. 

Ike Maslim Mlserily Is Isits 

One of the strangest and saddest of our 
experiences is the fact that it was the . 
Muslims in Hindu majority provinims sven 
more than in the Punjab or the Frontier 
that were loudest in their clamour for 
division—s division too which cannot 
possibly affect them or their fortnnee in the 
slightest degree. One wonders il it was all 
such altruism or a mere itch for mischief 
making. Now that they have had their 
bearta’ desire it is for them to make up 
their mind to choose between Indie and 
Pakistan. For iterations India has been 
tiie borne of Muslims tnd otberi, and net 
all the clsmonr of the commnnsliats it 
going to change our national ontloctiE. Tha 
children of the soil have a right to citisan- 
ship and wt wslcoms them «dth open 
arms. Bat lenity to the Ststa of 
theto choice mnst be above enspicioa. Bidia 
would no more tolerate fifth eolo")iiista 
wMking for alien Interesls fioib arifftin 
and scbobiging tiie conelilntien frogs Bwtep' 
gronnd. They triH deeenre ti» fMn ol Ml 
mdlofB. 




6o90filB tkf3 IKOI&M Ain^ATttB < . 


nr bMHit IOhb'i Mkint 

Sir Zafmllah Khan, leader of the Paldttan 
delegation to U. N. A. has quickly learbt 
ttie tecfaoiqne of the League Iraguage He 
ia reported to have told preasmen in New 
Yolk that killing of Muslims had been 
"going on ior more than a month in the 
Province of the East Punjab and latterly in 
the Province of Delhi." 

If thu delibetste and planned extermination of 
a people oontmaee uncheoKed by India, Fakietan 
as a last resort must seek aatisfaetion through 
X7,M, and if it falls to get that tatufsotioa, it 
may have to reeort to dimt messune. 

Yes; the U. N will afford Sir Zafrullah 
and his ilk an international stage to strut 
about and fiddle while the country is 
burning 1 • 

And then he said that “ the horrible and 
ruthless killing in that part of India pot 
the whole Delegation of Pakistan in a veiy 
depressed and mournful mood”. 

Beapoasi^ty for thie rests entirely on the 
Oovemment of India which so far has utterly 
failed to discharge its responsibUity or even faco 
it squarely. 

When one realises all that the leaders 
of the Indian Government have done 
to pour oil on troubled waters, and all that 
League leaders have done to incite violence 
and hatred, language of this kind stands self 
condemned. The late Lord Balfour would 
have called it “ frigid and calculated lie. ” 
And yet the speaker was once Judge of the 
Federal Court, the highest jndidal authority 
in the late BriUsh Government. How facilely 
the learned Judge has learnt to 
adjust himself to the new dtuation ? 
Sudi ate the spedmens on whom the late 
Government showered tlwir honours and 
offices 1 

Eir Zaftnllsh has nor^ets for (he tragic 
happenings in West Punjab. The whole 
thinf li a vkiotw propagandn for the con- 
eumpffim nf fotdgMrs. 


Uageit'i Pmasatiie Malkauit 

League leaders now enjoyln| positiona of 
power and authority ia their new State still 
continue to rant and talk glibly In tha old 
irresppnaible way. It was to appaase tbeei 
that India accepted division, hoping ffiM 
thereby at aoy rate, could live in peace 
and amity as befits ftienda and aeighbonra. 
Yet a man in the respooeible position of • 
Prime Minister does not hesitate to malm 
provocative charges. Speaking at the Punjab 
League Council, Mr Liequat Ali fainted 
darkly at an “unholy plan dialked out by 
the enemies of Pakistan to sabotage it at 
the very birth " Who are the enemies 1 

<(I) To-day ws (Faldstaa) am sorroundad on 
all Bides by forcsB whiob are out to destiay va, 
They (tbeae forces) fsst that with tbs oo n so lM a" 
tioD of Pakistan thsir ehenahed dream to rolO ‘aU 
ovar the sub-oontinant of India will not bs maliascL’ 

(2) The Uuslims m East Puojab wen roused 
only by the bullets and bayonets of the fotoso of 
law and order. 

(S) The Oovemmeut of India aad East Panlab 
had not honoured and implemented the deidsloua 
jointly taken by ‘the Oovemmenw of the two 
Uommions in Luiore some days ago. ’ ' 

Notice the studied avoidence^ of any 
mention of Muslim atrocities iu West Punjab. 
We have again the old familiar lamentations 
and the atrocity stunt which have served them 
so well m the past No wonder that Pandtt; 
Nehru is both surprised and pained 
at this' hit below the belt. Why, only 
the other day ths two Premiers toured 
the affected areas in East as in West 
Punjab and tackled the problem ^ pf 
the million and odd refugees togetiwt 
And yet to indulge in this tub thnmfdng 
by a person in a responsible position only 
shows his incapacity to shed the old vnlgsr 
craze for propaganda of the worst kind 
which will do positive harm to all concerned. 
Is there not a touch of the old tragi-comlc 
cry of the Faackt dictator in Germany 
when he wailed “we are encircled I” 
Paychictriita said that Hitler was net 
quite sane. 
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MMITi Pmm WhIm 

. Mdittoi* fludbi has brought peace and 
■Beepar to the afflifcted. Hie metbod 
approach to tbn grave problema 
.y facing tbe coontry baa been nniqne but 
i Everyone wbo baa e^e iu cootaet wUh 
aitoation baa borne teatiinony to wbat 
ie •called tbe "miracle ’' that baa been wronght 
on the people by Gandhiji'a presence in tbe 
midat of anffering humanity. Hia talka and 
prayers and faata have had a wonderfnl 
efiect no leaa on tbe wrong*doere than on 
die Innocent victima. So it was in Noak- 
hali mid Bihar and Calcntta and now in 
die heart of afflicted Delhi be ia again face 
to face with tbe Hindu, Sikh .and Muslim 
sufferers, bftnging comfort to the heart of 
the afflicted in tbe way that only At can 
do. No wonder members oi Muslim no 
leas than Hindu families who have lost 
their all, flock to him for support and solace. 

It is something that . some at any 
rate among tbe League leaders and papers 
are not insensible to the remaduble results 
of Gandbiji*a activity in their midst. 

' Addressing a pi'ayer meeting at Delhi on 
September 19 he said: 
dod woolii {aim my dnam of Hiodua and 
‘"Nl »og^h« M brotban ud &ia^ 

2? **?l*“jf W part of TimH o 

by Miis^ 0 |^ OBd tbe Othac partby ' 

Gandhiji has al«ays been agahnt the 
^vWon of the cetwi^ u also of ffle 
Frovinoea, and though oircumatanoes have 
iW&id him to accept ^ ^ he 
to think hi temm of Indh mid ? 
dimtota lattito 
# dlfferontiate twtweoit &dn mid 
mong cMseas of « eommma moiheilaiul. 








!y Mmaaff Wife Art 

torn India abould drtva oat ah Ha HadlB soon- 
ntlao to Faklataa as .the UniUnia of FaUetan 
diiyiog out ah i»B.lli|aUaDS. «*aio mmam 
not nviite one ri(d»t." 

And so he exhorted toe Muslims to ati^ 
to their houses whatever happens, atol 
prove their loyalty to India as true mid 
faithful citizens. For, he declared, 

it and Pakistan were to be perpetual 

enemiee and go to war againet aaob otoar, it 
^lUd nun the Dominions «ut their hafd«won 
Sraedom would be soon loite 

Or. laaaSa K. Ctasitratmaiy 

Tbe passing away of Dr. Ananda 
K. Coomaraawamy at Boston, VSA. 
removes from toe field of art one 
of the beet known savants of oar 

^ time. Scholar and artiat he was a 
writer oi encyclopedic rsng^ who wielded 
the resonrcea of the Bngliah language with 
consummate abili^. For 30 years Curator 
of the Boston Museum of Fine arts he 
specialised in Indian, Persian and Maho< 
medan art and toe results of his researcbea 
have found fitting expression in inch books 
as the "History of Indian and Indonesian 
Art", “The Indian Craftsman," “The 
Dance of Shiva, " Vidyapatoi" and "Rajput 
Painting." One of our own earliest publi¬ 
cations was hia “Bssays in Natimial 
Idealism"—-a book that reminda ua, at every 
turn, of our gloriona heritage of art and 
culture. Indeed his writings beve done not 
a little to the revfvat of toe PI p^e 
In our niitioiiel hiritage, and he tvmaiaed 
to tbe em) one of tbe mdiitecta of lodhm 
uationeUia. Only to AtogUat last, on the 
comitieiimi iff hte savahttoto^^^^ hi wsa 
faliiteted by aeholotB from iffl parts of toe 
worid. And it is of mcltwtooiy totonut 
to nofi Ms wish to ratnra to lptlja to 
ipmKl .lto last dsgrs to a hantots^ ' at the 
jnff of toe Hlmaimm. Thai leto utoh of 
.Ua'uraOedoBM -to 
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Tkf CiH tgiimi Im& AMm ‘ 


Mirtai Imitiiwt hr UuUai 

HB Ataba apd the Jews who have never 
agreed on the qnatioD of Palestine’s 
future, seem strangely enongfa, completely 
agreed on the necessity for Britain's with¬ 
drawal from Palestine. Singularly enongh 
bodi sections welcome the British decision 1 

An Arab-Jewish Interina Government was 
one of the suggestions made by Dr. Khalidi, 
Secretary of the Palestine Arab Higher 
Executive, following the announcement of 
Britain's policy by Mr. Qreech Jones to 
bridge the gap between the withdrawal of 
Britain and the'attainment of independence 
by Palestine. 

The interim Government, it was proposed, 
should consist of five Palestinian Arabs 
and two Palestinian Jews with a High 
Commissioner nominated by the Arab 
^eagne. 

Pfat Elaitsla's Waraisg 

Profesagr Albert Einstein, the famous 
mathematician, and scientist, warned the 
chiefs of delegations to the United Nations 
that “ threat of extinction bangs over 
humanity." 

The peace-loving countries have a potential 
instrument to prevent a afar of extinction, 
povlded the General Assembly of the 
United Nations became a World Parliament 
and had the final say over the “veto- 
paralysed Security Council,” be declared 
in a letter published in the Utdttd Natuns 
Wertd. 

He proposed that the General Assembly 
diould Increase its authority and snbordi^ 
sate die Security Council to it, that 
delegates should be chosen by popular 
eUcthm rather dian by Government ap^int- 
ment, and that the General Asambly 
rdmuld stay in permanent sesnon dnrhig 
tihe present “crisis". 

The World, he sMd, faced “the gravest 
mUs in the Mstoty of Maakiad" and the 
Oonanl Assembly was the only espebis 
ti ending tte Ihraot In 


Neither the United Nafions General ^ 
Assembly nor the TruatsesMp Commitise 
dtould allow the South African Gomm* 
meat to by-pass thif United Nations ttsoitu ' <* 
tkm on Trusteeship Agreement for Sott^ 
West Africa, declared the Ruaaian deie^riSi 
Prof. Boris Stein, in the UN. Trustemh^ 
Committee at Lake Success, on Septessbef ( 
26, during the debate on S -W. Afidet'e ‘ , 
future. India’s stand, outlined at* the 
beginning of the debate, received further 
support in the Committee, notably from 
Syrian, Byelo-Russian, Ukrainian and ' 
Egyptian delegates. , < 

The Russian delegate Prof. Boris Stria 
accused South Africa of intending to annex ^ 
South-West Africa. South Africa had staled *’ 
that it had plans for inviting some> of the 
territory’s population to take part in die 
Union Legislature. This would "merely 
simplify Ae annexation of Sonth-Wesi 
Africa," said the Russian delegate. 

Iramlar sf Pswsr b Isrma 

Burma will assume her foil, soverei|a 
independence outside the Bridsh Common* 
wealth of Nations in January, 1948. This 
was made finally clear by Lord ListoweI> 
Secretary of State for Burma, at a Pmss 
conference in London on September 18. 

Lord Listowel, who has just returned to , 
England from a goodwill visit to Burma, 
also announced that upon Burma’s assump- ' 
tion of independence, Britain would appoint 
on Ambassador, and would wididraw alt , 
British teoops as toon as possible after the 
tranafer of power. 

To speed the transfer of power, a Bill wilt 
be introduced in Parliunent at the begin¬ 
ning of the new session in the latter , part ' 
of October. 

t/. 

Lord Listowel gave the assurance that 
this Bill would be haetened thronid> 'bMfa 
Hoasee of Parliament to become law befnv 
Ae end ^ the ymr. 
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TIk world of BOOKS 

(ONI^ BBOBT KOXICBS AFFEAB IK THIS SBCTIOK} 



A pilgrim’s progress, by C. F, ANDREWS. 

Shiva Lai Agarwali^ & Co.. Ltd,* Agra. 

The writer belongs easily to the ranks of 
the ageless spirits who have toiled incessantly 
for the good, gain and welfare of humanity. 

'Deenabandhn' and ‘Charlie’ as C. F. 
Andrews was more familiarly known to 
many of bis friends and admirers all the 

world over, had a past which is fall of 

lessons for eagerly watching posterity. 

C. F. Andrews was born of very 

religions parents who believed in the 
Second Coming of the Lord. The atmos¬ 
phere ' of the home added to his early 
edncation, strongly supplied his yonng 
mind with a great zest to follow the path 
of service. As a devont Christian be had 
his share in the trials bom of conflicte of 
die mind, torn between the persistence of 
a blind faith in God an<t a growing 

disbelief in an age of advancing scientific 
knowledge. Bat the troth remains that the 
conqaest of spiritual consciousness over 
intellectual alertness paved the way which 
finally brought him neat the two master¬ 
spirits of our times, Mahatma Gandhi and 
Rabindranath Tagore. 

No doubt the inquisitive reader cannot 
atifle his curiosity to know moire details 
of the early contact that ‘Charlie’ had 
with the two important sons of India. The 
writer is very brief here, perhaps inexcua- 
ably brief too; and the readers patience 
semns much tried. Hay be Andrews did 
not dwell at length on those details that 
woild otherwise have enbnced the value 
of an autobiographical skettdi as this, 
becarnw of his having elsewhere dealt 
widi tiMt< Still dw reader of dtia volume 
l^peara uneomoled. 


LINGUA FRANCA FOR HINDUSTAN AND IHE 

HINDUSTANI MOVEMENT. By Ravi Siaidtar 

Shukla, Ondh Pablishiog Honae, Lucknow. 

With the declaration of independence for 
India, the time has now come for finally 
settling the problem of a nattonal language 
for the country. The subject la already 
being discussed unofficially by the members 
of the Constituent Assembly; and the 
well-known writer of the book nnder review 
has already dealt with the subject with a 
learning and authority that should commsnd 
respect for his conclusions. The tussle 
■now is between Hindi and HindnstanL In 
this book Mr. Shukla examines at some 
length the merits of this tussle agidnst 
the background of the Hindustani move¬ 
ment bringing the story down to the 
latest phase of political development vJk., 
the division of India. In view of the 
urgency of the problem, Mf. Shukla’s 
thesis deserves the deepest consideration of 
all thoughtful readers—particularly those 
whose decision on the subject is bound 
to make a difference in the fortunes of 
the country. 

THE CHARM OF ENGUSB PROSE. Ed. by 

Prof. R. K. Lagu and Prof. N. P. Gnae, 

Venus Book Stall, Poona. 

Here is a collection of well-known 
passages from EagUsb Essayis^. It is 
easy to call attention to glaring omissions, 
but then there must be a limit to the 
size'of such a volume. Selectiona from 
Carlyle or Ruaktir would obviously swell 
tite volume. The Indian reader may, how- 
.ever, be intereated to find selections from 
Gandhi and Gokhale and Sastri and 
Radfaikriihnaaiii a volume of Ens^fiasaya 
from Joaupb Addittm to QoilW Ceudil 
Thu notua m ibu und of tiie buok aoMy 
-provu uautoi and to stoda^ 
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FAMOUS URDU POKTS AMD \mTBRS. By 

Sir Abdo! QtMBr. New Book Society, 

Lehore. 

Sir Abdul Qedir bu devoted • life-time 
to the pamit end itody of Urdu literetore, 
and u Dr. Sadtcbidenanda Sinha bes 
remarked in bis foreword, the anthor is 
neither landatory, nor hypercritical in 
his criticism of Urda writers. This book 
IS a collection of his lectures on the lives 
and works of famous Urdu writers in the 
post-Ghalib period. Hali is the most 
sympathetic admirer of Ghalib among his 
critics; and the latter is held to be 

snperior to Zank as a genius and a thinker. 
Ghalib does not show from his prose* 

writing any large traces of contact with 

the English tongue which was seen only 
in the writings of Sir Syed Ahmad Khan 
and bis co-workers like Hali and Nazir 
Ahmad. * Manlvi Zaka Ullab of Delhi 

wrote die Tartkh-i-HtHdustan, a most 
eshanstive compilation; and Manlana 
Siibli Nntnani wrote many political poems 
and the Sirat-^Nabi (Life of the Prophet] 
as well as a life of Jal^uddin Rami. Abdul 
Halim Shuar and Pandit Rattan Nath 
share the honour of being the best Urdu 
novelists. All ^ the sketches are eminently, 
readable and contain much of biographical 
detail. 


ntQNTlst SPEAKS. By Mohammad Ynnns 
Wdi a Foreword by Pandit Jawahulal 
Nehru; and a Preface by Khan Abdul 
Ga&r Khan—2ad Ed. Hind KitMia— 
Bombqr' 

Pandit Jawaharlal N^rn writes that the 
conversion of th^ Pathan to non-violence, 
tbongb fu from complete, hi still very 
tioi, and accordiog totheFroniiu GandM 
Pitken's &vi.(lom can mil harmonise 
w^ die conoBptioa of IniUan’s foeuiom 


and it will not tolerate any isolationism any 
more. According to Vunns, J’athan faiatory 
from the 12th to *die ISth centuries was * 
really the history of India and ft has 
created problems that have not been solved 
even noW. The idea of a united Pathan 
nationality was first conceived by Khttsfaid 
IQian Khattak, a contemporary of Aurangafil, 
Ahmad Shah Afghani, Jamalnddia Afghani 
and Amir Abdnr Rahman form a snecea> 
sion of creative leaders and at the present 
moment, the Afghani Premier, Sudar IBnih 
Mahmud Khan is the best force for good. ' 

The various frontier tribes are next 
described and the failure of the Britiidi 
policy towards them is shown to have 
been caused by a wrong approach, a falae 
pefapective and corrupt methods. 

Abdul Ghsffar Khsn and his movement 
are described. He is no polmcisn in the 
technical sense of the word and ■hit 
setvtces to Indian nationalism havh been 
prominently brought out The last part of 
the book bringa the narrative of the 
political movemant up-to-date. < 

BOOKS RECEIVED 


Echo or tbb HiMAzayas B; O 0. Akbar Khan 
Oriental Books SB Great Jamee Street, Bedfonl 
Bow, London W C 1 

Gsmuinr'e Vhdbbobooko By Allen Welih DoUs. 

MaoiuiUan & Co , liondon. 

Bocui. AND Bsuaious Movaxams m zaa Mims- 
TaaNUi CaarnnY By Prof C 8. S-inivaeoehail, 
The National Informatiaa & Publioatlone IM., 
Apollo Bonder, Bombay. , 

Iioavaa m tbb Amios'c mm. A Moval with tba 
Indian upheaval oi Auaut 1642 for itsolMk* 
grotind. By N 8. Pbadke.^nd Kitab Ld, BomSay, 
On* BaanaoB asn ni BraxinoaKaa By Shtlpad 
Boma Bharma, Hind Kitab IM., Bombay. 


lanu or hy Dbbaiis By X. K. Gandhi, Com- 



Tbs Ayah aan OTsasBroatas. By Qertmde Mum,. 

Hind Kitab* U., Bombay. 

Ob BonoATioit. By Mulk Bo] Aaand. ‘Bted 
Kitaba Ld., Bombay, 

Enoxouio PaoBims of To-day. By 0. A. Saldanoh. 

Codlalbail Prasi, Mangalon. 

Tsaaa SrOBiaa. By B«nayim< 4 Sable. Miad 
Sltoba hi., Bombay. * 



hlAKY OF TEDS MONIV 


. StpUtttber 1.' Gandhiji, goei on fast at 
Caknlta. 

<>-Sal 7 aKraba started in Mjraore. 

Saptember 2 Maaa evacnation from West 
Pnojab. 

•"Joint Committee set np for exchange eif 
popnlation and safe conduct of refugees. 

September 3 India submits memorandum 
to U N. A. calling on S A. to implement 
the Charter. 

September 4. Gandhiji breaks fast after 75 
hours 

—Travancore Maharaja issnes Procla* 
matiott conferring complete Responsible 
Government to his people. 

September ^ Committee appointed to 
.tackle food problem. 

September 6 Mr. Mr. K. C. Neogy 
appointed Minister in charge of special 
department to deal with refugees. 

September 7. Gandhiji leaves Calcutta for 
Delhi 

—Mysore Railway strike. * 

September 8. Arrests ud lathi charge on 
Satyagrahis in Hyderabad State. 

—Delhi declared disturbed area. 

September 9 Gandhiji in Delhi. Appeal 
to Delhi citisens. 

September 10 Death is reported of Dr. 
Ananda CoomarasWsmi at 'Boston. 

September 11. Cthds over Persian oil: 
Military movw"rts on Soviet Frontier. 

September 12 Swdar Path's call to citizens* 

—Police firing in Mysore areas, 

Cvpumber 13. Madras Zamindari Abolition 
to published, 

September 14. SaratBose opens All Indto 
hdnbial, Khadi and Art Exhibition in 
Madras. 

—CNmdbi's call to DelU people to end this 
aaad iiratrieide. 

S^ts mb sr 15. Gandhiji itoplons tnnifer 
of gN^paMon, 

, 4 ’' 
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—Madras Assembly diacuMa food sHnatimt* 

September 16 Pandit Nehru repJisB telfr, 
Liaquat Ah Khan’s charges. 

—Discovery of bomb factory in ..Muslim 
house in Snbzi Mandl area in New 
Delhi. 

September 17 42 mile long non-Muslim 

convoy attacked in West Punjab. 

September 18 Refugee train attacked near 
Mian Wall. 

—Lord Listowel reveals H. M. G's plan for 
Burma 

September 19. Mrs Pandit confers with 
South African delegate to UNA. 

—Marshall plan opposed by Soviet delegate. 

.September 20. Delhi Muslims surrender 
arms to Gandhiji and affirm loyalty to 
Indian Union. 

September 21. Sir Sultan Ahmed included 
in Hyderabad Committee to negotiate with 
Union Govt. 

September 22. Textile strike is Bombsy; 
28 mills affected. 

—U N. A. sets np special Palestine 
committee. 

September 23. Sir John Colville, Governor 
of Bombay returns from London. 

September 24. Mysore Maharaja announces 
scheme of Responsible Government 

— Mr. N. Gopalassrami Iyengar joins India 
Cabinet as hfinistm sritbont portfolio. 

September 25. Kathiawar States protest 
against Junagadh’s accession to Pakistan. 

September 26. Gandhiji warns PaMstan. 

September 27. Interim Government for 
Pi^atine snggested. 

SepUmber 28. Gandhiji rqiUes to Chntdifil's 
criticism of “ fearful fuassacres ** in bdia. 

Seplewber 29. PMdstaa af^ieals to BrWn 
and tits Dt^itintons toJtelp solve cmenrand 
troublea. 

Septesabm 90. PsMitew is adnriMsd m 
Swibsriftilp of itis VfMl Natimh 




THS NATIONAL FLAG OF im>lA 
liw atttoiii^ of Lidt« U a thiag of 
toiBlyr r iturtiy 

pnmd, ^tea i>r. M, P. MiJia^eTui, 
k S>Maf . The joxtapoidtion of 

, aafftOB, white nd ' gfreen, Ic^ . the blue 
wheel adoraing the centre of the flag on 
the white bend produce an se^etic effect 
pleaaing to the eye and the mind alike. 

A - flag ia a^at it is and becomes a 
thing of valne by virtoe of the meaning 
that is attached to it, the ideals and 
aspirations of which it is a symbol. The * 
original d^gner of onr flag, Mahatma 
Gandhi, the architect of India’* freedom 
throngh non-tdolence, in the words, of 
of Lord Monotiratten, has given a meaning 
to tile flag*wbicb Is nniqne in the history 
' of the worlds He has made the flag 
stand for. the values of . the Spirit, for 
safya and aimsa, sacriflee and service, 
communal concord and wor!d>peace. 

„ ,!h the tiiree colours are represented 
all the communities of this ancient 
land whkh . has followed on the whole 
from tim dawn of histmy the path of 
, meia) harmony and not. ke . fray of 
mtieratioation of the wfrdcar by the 
stronger groups of p«^1e. " It wa* daring ' 
.tile periods iriien titis r^ fraa not 
hononnyl that India has hdn low, losing 
bet gh^ and freedom, If ehn- has to 
regain her great, staths,, ih 'die 'asost,. it 
wffl .be poaaible onfy tifrolgb tiie re^esia-' 
Utahment of cemmmial Moeord, That is 
what Am juxtapodtiim of ^ three ooionn 
, stands fro,” ' 

" '31^ three cMomy ^ symbcdise ^ 
't^'^aiidamen^ frirtaeB/:ihM:^tnnM'' disiBetBriae 


the life acid conduct individaek ind 
nations^ " The aaffron's^ifies secrttee end 
stf^Cit the" white tt symboiic of ptt^; 
wid: .psifre;; nd- -'/ebnnhillB'^ 

{ffoCperity and progress. ^ The‘ «^|d ^ - 
for too long been under the infloencie nf ! 
the proflt-motive tiNl ^ is time tQ;ite>li«i^' 
it on the ^Tonndat^en•4of escrifliifr .end ^ 
serviee. Renundation ifi' no doubt, dffl^nit. 
But it is an ideal wor^y to be strivim 
after. Real joy ^omes wough reanocia^. 
tion. It is for this Msel' that the Mffren, 
the coloui of the sennyasin’s robe,retaadB 
in India. Polity slid peace are. {rehtidd . 
white. Spotiess cleuliness we knodate 
with the white coloWi Purity of body, 
speech and mind hw been atifiaed npon 
by the MabatnA. Even pbUtichl end* are 
to be secured, not by tbe unclean me^da 
^ of violence and secret diplomeey, bui tijr' 
tbe straight and open, road oi'oon-violtiict 
and truth. -Only the peace diet ia > 
achieved by this road will be abiding and 
worth having,' add not the paetidO«peace 
that is won through violence, and wifr.- 
Thid is the lesson that tiie naiddlh'hori-' 
zotttal band of white his f<fr : m.> Tte 
green which occupies the’ nfrflter .end of 
tiie flag signifiee prosperlfr and progress. 

The ifesocietion of tiie wteet On Asdka*n, 
pfllat. ^th the chakra gives sfidad 
algnificence to the flag. The grfrit EmpeifrrJ ; 
tOi:^t to bitild his sitk pn>&e fopnte^'i 
of /^iarfrm. The rtvek ' of. blood ^t 
flfrlHKl hi ‘ the Kclinga war canted in nto 
af diigtBt for all violence .and phyairal 
fcrnm; ami he reaolvcd nivcf to nm tiif - 
•Word i^n. Thfr hhltotic, event, ]b , 
hietifred only by the Gandl^ Way of 
'idpagrdka. W^e Devamua^yor the 
frnfrtfrd of the go^, aa Atoka was known, 
adcpi^ the metiiod ■ of loya for (be j 
goyeinaace of a .font 
GafriUd. frsc tiiown: toe way <d to^^^ 

siaie frespon for meltiaf toe heart of tog'; 
egetpy and . iartdeg Itim hito a f,l^,"4 I ' 
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SNCUSH OR HINDUSTANI i 
thAtu , GovetatBente sad secre¬ 
tariate take care, the Eagliab Uagnage ia 
Utely to naarp the place of Hiadastani, says 
Gaadbiji ia aa article in the Harijm nader 
the captloB “ Taka' erie. '* Hiia most do 
InAirite bano|i to the 'nfillioaa of ladia who 
wovld aever be able to oaderataad English. 

Sorely, it mist be quite easy for- the 
Provincial Govemnente to have a staff 
which Wonld carry on alt transactions in 
die Provincial langnages and the inter- 
provin^'ial langnage, which, in my opinion, 
can eifly be Hindoatani written in Nagari 
or Urdn acript.” 

Every day loai in making this necessary 
change is sS machcoltartl loss to the nation, 
heeayt. "The first and foremost thing is to 
revive the rich provincial languages with 
which India ia blessed’. It isj nothing short 
of mental slnggiahnesa to plead that in onr 
onnrts, in onr schools and even in the 
Secretariats, some time, ' probably a few 
yean, most lapse before the change ia made. 
No doubt a little difficnlty will be felt in 
mnltl-li|ignal Provinces, aa in Bombay and 
Madtat, nadl r^tatribution of Provinces 
takes' place on the Uoguiatic basis. 
Provincbd Governments can devise a method 
in Order to enable the people in those 
Provincee te ieel that they have coom into 
dMlr own. Nor need dm Provincet wait 
for the Union dor oolving the question, 
whether for inter-provlnClal speech it shall 
be Hindusteui andean in ritber Nagari w 
Urdn script or amt Ifintfi written in Nagari. 
This shoidd not detain diem in making die 
dorired refordi. It it > wholly uoneceaaary 
»eMrtroversy likely to be dm door through) 
which Englleh mtf entw to the etttn^ 
disgrace of India. If die first step, that it. 
tOvW of provittciat speech te aU public 
De p nites e nt i trimi imwedtetd^, dnt 
of .tetfivfanvtedal ifiooch fii fidtew ta 
soeeearion." 


Tho Prorinces wilt have to dod 'vrif)| the 
Centro. "They dan not db so 
English, if die Centre Is udn cnoniA qnlcl^ 
to realise that they muft not tax the iteidmi 
culturally for the sake of n IpadM of 
Indiana who are too lazy to ^oc up' the 
speech which can be eaaily coteeum to Uw 
vAole of India widiont offisadhig any psrqr 
or lection. My plea ia for baidridng 

English as cultural usurper as we .teieeess- 
fully baniriied, the political rule of the 
English usurper. The rich Engiirii language - 
will ever retain its natural place as 
the international speech of commerce end 
diplomacy." 

THE BRITISH KiRSS AND PUBUC 

"A deliberate Preis compaign derigned 
to convince the British public that the 
• end of British rule te udia has thrown 
the whole country into a state of anarchy 
ia IS wicked as it is misleading," observes 
the N'fw Statesman editorially. 

The Weekly adds: " The review of every 
Incident in the Punjab tragedy as indicstive 
of local breakdowns in the ad’ninistration 
ia exaggerated and distorted to give the 
iffljxession of a nation-wide coliapie.” 

Saying that as a whole 400,000,000 
inhabitants of India have accepted "sudden 
and most tremendous changes te thrir long 
history with trhnqnillity and remarkable 
restraint," tiie journal points out; “There 
is DO justification for the silly suggestion 
te some British ncw^iapers that the Indian 
settlement wae a mieteke. 

"The pteawt masaacrea are • ghaati^ 
by-prodnm of tiie patetel re-birth of India 
but teey wre much less eerious than, say, 
tile 19M BeapI fiustee-^barriy reported, 
te Britate-~-irbea 1,590,000 died. , 

"In Bengal torhqr outbreake have hem 
curbed by tbe pa^t ettxte of Mabtema 
GandbL la the Pnnjab rite Congieia and 
Ltogne l^h Ceasniaada are, nqni^ wetl- 
tetesthmad and -onw they hpva had Ifasn 
te briteg the neoeaaary ferae into aettotti 
tbent is aeawte to de«bt tted tiwp sriB 

Mat iba tame , mm ti Bter nAi.'' 
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HYDERABAD’S TALKS WITH DELHI 

E ii ondattood that Sir $aitu Aluaed, 
ioTum «ciR«titadoi»t hdinie^ to^ithe Chamber 
eS fMdeeit la alao a meittber pi the 
<^MAiitta« to 'negotiate with ^e Indian 
Dodlinion regarding Hjwrabad's eoniti- 
Indonal afiidta. The other members of the 
delegation as already nportpd ard -the 
Nawafa of C^ttari, Sir Waltef Mosckton 
[ aiid Nawab Aii Nawaz Jang Bahadur. 

’ t 

THE ^AJLIS’STAND 

The Hyderabad Suie Congress has passed 
resolntions that Hyderabad i^onld accede to 
the Indian Dominion and Responsible Govern-* 
ment|shonld be established as early as possible. 

The Majlis Ithebadnl Mnslimin is opposed 
' to both these resolntions. They would not 
depend upon the Government of &e day 
[to* rapport diem, bat develop their own 
Istreogth ojgamsationaliy, says a prominent 
|State congressman of Hy(hrabad. 

" The Majlis demanded the dismissal of 
Mirza lamatt aiid his resignation was 
ited by i£s Exalted Highnms. It has 
passed a resolntion of no confidence' 
the President and members of the Cabinet 
Ipging that thra have betrayed tbe ' caose 
:(d tbe Swe by agreeing to johi the Indian 
Domiidotu His Exalte Highnen has three 
tmes expressed his confidence k these 
Mhdsten Wd warned ke Majlis a 
;^d lebnke adidskg its leaders to exercise 
g^ care and circnmqpecdon, but k Spite 
nf tbif wa^ng, the Standing Committee of 
ite Ih^llB 1^^ radfied the resptaddn ^ the 
^Mfotilng Ctnmmitlee expres^g want of 
> ’ confidence in tiM MinMets. It has thtte 
become quite evident kat ^ Exa^il , 
and ;'l^;jGe*^tyrat«iWfa; indUm 
towM ' aeokMik;' ts^' tlse -Indkh' Dw^oa 
and the Majlis'la qike to k . , 

. flnviiniBirat shenM net be afraid of the 
^';-4ife»;4^*ibn-'MnjIis dirett. ' 


i&sponsibLb go^.to® jir^ 

An we go to Prew (Sratcklter 24) 
His Sghness .the-Maharaja ef l^ysoter: haev^ 
isafisd a proclamadpn annodnelng 
of Responsible Gowiiiment to the. SWii;. 
based on tjie reooqipvmdatleM, of ‘ ihn;;; 
Consnltative Committee. ; \ ’ r. I 

A Council of IlSaisters is tobej^poktsd'''. 

and the Legislature if to elect aCP|!n'~’“. 

to help ,k the drafting of the' Cons^tion 
Bill. Representatives, of the' uMwity- 
communities will, as far as possiblejrad * 
place k the Council. 

’ LEADERS' APPEAL TO MYSORE 

RULER'.-\ ■ •' - 4 * 

Messrs. D. V, Gikdappa, M. P. Suss*', 
sekhara'Rao, P. R. Ran^-rad dfittoor 
Srklvaaa Rao have eddfessed the foUowkjf ^ 
telegram to the Private Secretary to H. H. 
the Maharaja'of Mysore: 4 

" We are amazed to learn that the Dewan^.'* 
is rushing his scheme of Reforms, igaqrk'g > 
pnbiic opinion and not evkl; conpul^ ke. 
Cpagresa which ia the largmt poiitkal 
organiaation in the State, Ibe- Con^te* 
dve Comrnittee's propoaals are rearaonary * 
in some respecte and make a travesty wC< 
Responsible Government;- The publicbavti-; 
no confidence that the present GOvemmejUt 
wilt faithfully implement the Mahartja^ 
promise. We pray, that police frigfaikk. 
ness be stopped forthwith, that poUdoal 
ptisbnete be immediately fekeeed uncawdL;. 
tiomdlyf fhst all .represWve msirateW'^il^ 
withdrawn, and that an' Interim GoVern* '3 
tmut responeible to the present I^gislatupe 
be,imincdiaiely kstelled, with ihttfnctiotts 
k .3 set np a conetttntion-inakkg bbdy33 

rapresentative of public opkion.- Nothing j 
ra^ of this ora »sh>re peace fmd good» 
' tdi^ions betweea the RMer and the people.^ 3 
/Sittke the-;'.above'. appeal ' ma. mink-.' 
the Mjhiahja Hm Mhed a Pro 
ntkn simoMwiog 'ieifi«nsible i^v 
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INTERIM GOVT. FOR PARODA. 

Tbe Working Committee oi the Biroda 
Slate Pr^a Mandal, which concltided its 
two>da 7 session, at Baroda on September 21 
nrged tbe Maharaja of Baroda to ‘ grant 
Eesponaible Government to the people 
The Committee also reqnested the 
establishment of i|n Interim Government 
*'within a month of His Highness' arrival 
tn \'ndia” in which the Prime Minister 
and '^is Coqncil would be responsible 
to aaW enjoy the confidence of the State 
Otra i ibl». 

The Comnuttee put forth the following 
demands: 

(1) Tbat the Dara Sabha be given an 
elected Premdent immediately. 

(2) That M^s Highness the Maharaja 
as soon as he retarns to India should take 
up the question of internal reforms and 
riiottld make a declaration establishing a 
oonsdtution body elected on tbe principle 
of adult franchise to ■ work out a 
CMistitoiion. 

(3) That an Interim Government be 
established m the meantime (within a 
month of His Highness’ arrival in India) 
in which the Prime Minister and bis 
Council will be ’responsible to and enjoy 
the confidence of tbe Dara Sabha 

BARODA’S HELP TO REFUGEES 

About 10,000 refugees from Sind are 
ah^y WTivmg in Okha Port in Baroda 
Sute, it is lesmk 

‘Die Baroda Stale antihorities, it is 
understood, have agreed to make tempor* 
my arrangements for providfaig food and 
^ler for these refugees. They have, 
however, pleaded their InabSily to the 
Government of loiha to setOe Rie refi^ees 
penaiwnihr in the State in view of tfie 
orttletl fn^ sltaetion mid dm non-avafi* 
ek^ of onMviMe lands when, dtew 
nbnid tin mMM 


Travancore 

MAHARAJA'S PROOUaiATKlN 

In a proclamadon issued On S^tember 4 
H.H. the Maharaja of Travancore has 
conferred on his subjects complete Reepori* 
ble Government, of wide scope, knd of 
a character sudi as not been attempted so 
far, in any other Indian State. 

It authorises tile establishment of a body 
elected on the basis of universal adult 
franchise, to consider and submit a draft * 
for tbe revision, or modification, of tbe 
present constitution with a view to the 
establishment of responsible Govemn»nt. 

The proclamation, which ranks with the 
historic temple entry proclamadon, issued 
by Maharaja in November [1936, is bailed 
^by all sections of Travancoreans as their 
great charter of political emandpation. 

REFORMS COMMITTEE 

On September 17 the Government of 
Travancore announced the personnel of tiie 
preliminary Constitutional Committee to 
frame rules and allied mattersP envisaged 
in the Royal Prodamation. ' 

The Government have accepted the 
following names for .constitaing a small 
committee announced in the Press commu¬ 
nique dated September 4, 1947; 

Messrs. T. M. Varghese, A. J. John, 

C. Kesaven, P. S. Nalaraja I^lai, A. ‘nianu 
Pillai (all Stale Congress), H. Govmdan, 
(President S N.D.P. Yogsm), T. A Abdulla, 

G. Ravi Varma, P. Vlvdeanaada Q^rm^dent, 
Ail-Travaacore Hir^n Mihastbha), A P. 
Varghese, T. M. Chidambaranatha Pillai 
(Presidmit, Nanjinai! Agricnltnrhts’ Assoda- 
lion, Tnviacore Vellala Assodclion and 
Soudi Travancore C3iambet of Cu*inCince) 
and the Legal Remembraaccr to die 

Tbe first, seven nanus are Slate CrmgMto 
and the snooeediiv aatrm are nom 
comanaiM and ethav Inttraete, and Hw 
Lsfil Raasnuhaaneev i* Qrn ^r ^mf A 
* with an imtcr 


t 
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Coehte 

FULL FFSPON^BLS QOVERKMENT 
Tte |fdl»nj» of CodUo hu MBooDced 
tiw ottabliolwont of fall roiponkible 
(OT««ai>eBt in tb* State widi affect ffom 
Aognt 29 t^der the Preiaienbip of 
Mr. Paoaaipalli Govioda Meaon. Onam 
Day—a great Malabar feathral day-^wta 
choaen for the iaaagoration of the new 
refonna. 

> The Maharaja promnlgatod an act entitled, 
the Government of Cochin (Aaiendment) 
Act, under which for the firat time all 
adniinittratlve control has been transferred 
to a council of elected ministers. These 
powers were hitherto exercised by the 
Dewan. 

The portfolios have also been re-allocated. 

. Patiala 

PATIALA STATE’S, OFFER TO SIKHS 
The Patiala Government have aononnced 
in a communique that they are prepared to 
absorb twc^ lakhs of refugees from Western 

. Punjab. 

Announcing this, the Government say 
that as agficnitnre is the primary occupation 
of Sie people in tee State, they would be 
able to take mostly ^Ticnltnrists and, there- 
‘fore, inidte Sikhs to take advantage of this 
offer. Sikhs from Bahawalpur State are also 
inidted to settle down in Patiala. Those 
State subjects who may havl previously 
migrated are now welcome to return to 
te^ bonea. 

Rewa 

RBWA RULER’S OFFER 
the Rewa Ruler, Ibharaja Martaudringhji, 
has made an offtr to tee Government of 
India & aeeommodate 10,000 PtwjsbivfiiKees 
in tee State, hi addition tO' 800 already 
ahdtesed. The Mabenda has appiteitod a 
Spedal Officer to look nfter tee mfncees 
end fata a|nod to hbiatb as mtagr tefn- 
M ip gondMe in ImMMttai and P"blir 
WoiiM UijNittesentf 1 • , 


Kniiihmlr 

SmNDSTILL PACT WITH a»AKlSTAN 

A "staodatin" a^lteWa^iffhaefaeennMched 
between the PakfaUiia GowtumeUt and tee 
States' of Kmlimir and Bahawalpur lor the 
continnance of all adminiMUtive armaKe- 
ments ’and agreementi previUtudy in force. 

Jimagadh 

JUNAGADH’S ATTfr^Dfi 

Declaring that Jumqfadh’s acoesdionato 
Pakistan was a " danger to the peaedT of 
India”, His Highness tee Jam Salw of 
Nawanagar demanded that on sucbffi vital 
issue the Nawab of Junagadh shoulfl abide 
by his people’s wishes. A plebiscitsnbould 
be held, tee sooner tee better—mthin a 
fortnight at the most, • 

The Jam Saheb alleges ted Junagadh 
forces have already violated Indian soVefeigiii^ 
and territory by going into Babariawad, 
which State had after detachment iirom^ 
Junagadh, acceded to and whose accession' 
bad been accepted by the Dominion of 
India. “ If a similar encroachment talcei 
place in Mangrol', which is another State 
which has acceded to India, we shall have 
two cases in which Junagadh forces will 
have taken the offensive and violated the 
sovereignty of India. If in spite of these 
encibachments the Indian Doi^ion keeps 
quiet, then further encroachments will be 
made and there will be no end to this procesS| 

* 

General ' 

STATES’ PLEDGE TQ THE UNIOJ^. 

The Ministry of States has received, 
numerous telegrams from the Governments 
of tee acceding States pledging their soUd 
support to tee Dominion Governmant in 
tee checking of lawlessness and tee rteabili- 
tation of tee refugees from Fakiatan. The 
offer of support, it is leenit, includes the 
{dacing of troops at tee dbposal of tee 
Domitte>tt GoveinoMmt, atrangemems to 
remove evaraiees and tee petreUing of the 
Itees of commnotMtioBS fat tec disturbed wee, 



INDIANS OVERSEAS 


fhfoXti Africa » 

Mrs. pandit ON INDOwSOUTH 
AFRICAN DISPUTE- 

A wiralng that nnlest th« Indo-South 
>^rican ditpnte refitding; the treatment of 
Indian* in the Union' it settled by the 
General Assembly, "the conflict may 
spreid to a •wider Sphere,'* was given by 
Mrs. V. L Pandit, to the General Assembly 
of ^e United Nations at Floshing, Meadows, 
on^ptember 19. 

AdP'-essing the crowded Assembly Hall 
she am rted, “ A denial that discrimination 
bnd oLien practised against Indians in 
Sooth A''ica is not a serious or covincing 
reply to the General, Assembly.’* 

"The rCosnt correspondence between the 
Prime Ministers of the^ two Dominions 
‘ reveals' India's anxiety to reach a fair and 
hononrabl^ settlement on this issue. It 
concerns not only the relations between 
the two Dominions. Unresolved, it may 
epraad .misrepresentation and conflict over 
• mncb wider sphere, .becanse of its 
basically racial character.” 

U. N. DEBATE ON S»UTH AFRICA 

On September 21 Justice Fasli Ali 
(India) served notice in the United Nations 
Steering Committee that India wonid move 
that tire Indian^Sonth African dispute 
tilonid go straight to the General Assembly 
arithont further diecassion in the Political 
Committee. 

Justice Fasli A^i asked that the item 
should bypass tire Political Committee and 
be debaM in the General Assembly, bnt 
M. Tiygte Lie S*cretary>General of U.N. 
I^oinled not that no Rem conld go straight 
to the Amembly arithont {Mtahi^ thtougb 
tin Conunlttee stage. 

Jnatice All ashed: "Are .arc . eatitled 
to rl^ the p^ tint there shmtid be no 
<, foitiiei' disoMtian ht'ComntiiMer’ 

The Pratideot ot tte (&at«nl Aatenibl^, 
I filliftor Aaknhi aaM: ^’Yaa.** 

L, t I \ . 


Diuutda 

CITIZENSHIP FOR INDIANf| 

Dr. D. P. Paodia told, the UJPA< tint* 
Canada's action in granticv (titizensldp tb 
210 Indiana in British Cftiombia who had ' 
entered Canada illegally eatablished Canada 
at a leader among thf nations actively 
fighting world discrinflnation ^gainst Indian 
nationals. 

Dr. Pandia, who has been arorking 
thronghont the Western Hentisphere on 
behalf of Indian nationals, said: "The 
action of the Canadian Government comet 
as a geoerons gestwe at a time when the 
people of India are achieving the foil etatns 
of nationhood, Indian Government leaden as 
well as the Indians in Canada srill Wew 
the action as strengthening the present 
happy relations between the senior Dominion 
and the two new Dominions of Pakistan 
and India. The action servee as an example 
to the Government of the Union of Son& 
Africa which at the preaent time denies the 
elementary rights of domicile to,a quarter* 
million Indians.*' 

Dr. Pandia said Canada's action arill also 
serve to strengthen In&ia's case before tiie 
United Nations Assembly. 

Malaya 

INDIAN LABOUR IN MALAYA 

Malayan rubber oirclea stated timt tiiey 
were " quite Ainconceraed " si ti» 'warning 
that no more IndUb labonren would Im 
allowed to emigrate if their wages were ant 
increased. 

The berioni financiel rituetion M the 
indnstry, for which they hlamed the United 
State# syuthetic rubber subridy, made/it 
impoaaible to iMet Indian dmnends Cor 
increaeed Wagee «t preaent. 

Aboiit 1(^000 Indian, Chhieee nd 
Malay workers in the plsntetiolw contrMled 
by the 'United Aumg Association nf 
Malaya otaged an atrika sgainet n 

pr^wMl to cut i w ati e cWiM MMs SG 
pm cent and Mhae 'tit mlit &dhn 
wtfe denwiAt. , ^ 

, ft * » < • * 
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Questions of Importance 


DELHI LEADERS' APPEAL 

The sorrender of lome nnlicensed arma 
by Unslima on September 20 was the 
fuat ^gn of response to Mahatma Gaodhi's 
untiring efforts to restore amity between 
the commnnities in Delhi. Sikhs and 
Hindns were steeped in distrust against 
Mnslims, who, they feared, possessed large 
quantities of snch arms. 

Leaflets in Urdn appealing for surrender 
of illegal arms have been widely distri¬ 
buted in the city. Sbcty Moslim elders^ 
have signed the appeal, which states: 

(1) Ws shall leave no stone vmtorned for 
effeoting sarrender of unlioensed arms; (2) We 
are loyal oitizens of the Indian Union ; (U We 
rilall combat all attempts to diatorb our Union; 
(4) We expect our Oovemn<ent to put down all 
lawlessness. 

Joint a{>peals signed by leaders of 
varions commnnities have also been 
distribnted. 


FOODGRAINg COHaD'ITjJ* 

The Government of India hake j^ppoMad 
a Committee to eteaminc the pra^M 
position in regard to foodgrains bt IttfShl, 
and the prospective position in the neid ' 
five years, in the light of conslderttio||r^ 
production, procurement, imports, djiiri* 
bntion and controls and advk^ Ae 
Government on (1) the meaSntea Arhloh 
can be taken to increase domesric vocwe* 
ment and production, (2) the afeoi W 
which reliance can and should be plaoeti ( 
on imports and in the 'light of the 
above, (3) the modifications wmcb may be !; 
necessary in the foodgrains policy so far > 
pursued. 

BOUNDARY AWARD 
The Government of India intend to seek 
to modify the terms of the award of Ito 
Bengal and Punjab Boundary Comruisrion 
by such methods as may to foynd suit¬ 
able, says a notification in the Gacetta of 
India extraordinary. 


MINISlERS AND THEIR CRITICS 

Under the caption " Task Before Minis¬ 
ters" Mahatma Gandhi writes in Harijan: 

I iam bafen me quite a number of lettera 
ilareair aritialalim iriiat timy oonaidet to be their 
Imuioaa Uib. ftay aooAw them too of &tou- 
litiam, evao napotiam, I know that muoh oritiolam 
eoama bom ignuanee. Ifiniatect ahonld not be 
aaoaitive. They fduold take in gqod part even 
aarping aritictea. Ibey would be aurpnaad if I 
wata to aand them the laHTra I raeaiye; j^bidily, 
ttor raorivad worae. Be that aa it may, the 
moral I draw bom them that the erltiaa aspect 
modi nuns Cram theae obaaan aeavaats of the 
paopia than bom othan bt the way of abnpUdty, 
eoaemWi bohaaty and Indnatry, m tUa matter 
Ws cannot imitMo iho svgiWh ndeta of tho paat, 
oaoaapt parimpa in indnalty nnd dMidino. Tha 
whom poipoaa of tUa note wtU be aarved if on 
the one band tha UaWam proOthyvnlid aritiaiam 
aad the oatilaa Isam to ha saber and 




epadtw goodsasi, 


The Government state that tbongh thi^ 
conaider the awards nnaatiafactory and 
nnreaaonable in certain parts, it wm oi^ 
becanae there was an agreement betwoon 
the parlies to abide by the decisions of 
the Commiaslott that they propesed for tlw ^ 
present to accept the boundary determhMd, 
by them. 

WITHDRAWAL OF BRITISH FORfJER ' 
It remains the firm inUAition of tbn 
British Government to aritbdraw all British 
armed forces from the two Dominions at 
India and Pakistan by the end of the yew, 
•ays Reuttr. Hw speed of the irkhdrawgl 
of the forces from India, we ate told, |i 
conditioned hugely by the transport 
peaitioa. 


n 



^ Vt^tersmcea of the Day 


iU^ATUA GANDHTS WARNING 

Prater.meeting in Delhi, 
Mahatma Gandhi made a feding reference 
to the aad plight of the reingeea. 

; , He had Ward that convopa of Hindna 
^ •nd- Sikba were potiHng in from Weat 
Poi^ab into the Eaat—57 miles in length. 

It made his brain reel to think how this 
Could be. 

S tppeBing was unpBrslUlsd in the biatory 
I, sod it made him, as It should make 
lir heads in shame. This vaa no time 
had done more wrong and who less, 
to pot a stop to this madnew. 

id to Mahatma Gandhi that every 

the Indian Union was loyal to 

Pdcistan and not to India. He would deny 

die diarge.*^ 

UuaUm after UnsUm bad oome nod said the 
oontrarp to Urn. la any event the majority here 
need not be {tightened of the minority. After all 
. four and half etares of Muslims in India were 
spread over the length and breadth of the land. 
Husllms in villages were harmless and poor, as in 
. ftevagtam. They had no oonoem with Pakistan. 
Why tom them oat t he asked. 

As for the traitors, Mahatma Gandhi, 
continuing said, if there were any, they 
coMd always be dealt with by the law. 
Traitors were always shot, as happened in 
the cue even of Mr. Amery's son, though 
f Mahatma Gandhi admitted that wu not 
|"'-''Ma law; " 

Others mid that some Muslim officials 
,Wera being kept here in order to keep all 
\ MnsIMu in India loyal to Pdcistan. Some 
■ ndd that MuMims looked upon all Hindu 
L as ksEMs. Learned Muslhas had told 
Mdiatau Gandhi tibat diis wu whMly 
f' ineorrect. Hiadue sure u mudb followen 
' ^ soriptnru U Mwiims, GhrtettanS 

and Jews, la any eyent, he appealed to 
. IQsdns and Sikhs to Mied iH feu of 
‘ Muslims fnim tiiMr hssrts. to be Idnd to 
jfeem, to toviis tham -to rstam sad asttls 

.; j.,' 
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in their old hosSeS eid to fouanieb them 
protection from fawi He°sms tor# fknt hi 
this way thsy would gat die derimd 
responw from the Muslims of Pskistu, even 
from the borifer tribu serou die framder. 

This, Mshftma V Gandhi em|Anised, wu 
the way to petce and life for India. He said ; 

“ To drive every IlosUm (tom India sod (o drive 
every Hindu end Sikh ftom Feldetu wonld mean war 
and eternal ruin for the country, tt euoh a 
suicidal {rclicy is followed in both the States, it 
will spell the ruin of Uam and Hinduism in 
Pakistan and the Union. Good rione oan beget 
od, love befreeds love. As for revenge, it 
hoves man to leave the evU.dooi in Qod's 
bends. I know no other way.” 

NEHRU’S CALL TO THE TROOPS 

Broadcasting to the Armed Forcu un 
Sept. 18 the Prime Minister, Pandit Nehru, 
.said Indian soldiera who had (ought with 
great gallantry in the past in many parts 
of the world, had now assumed a new 
role as soldiers of a free .State. That was 
a fact of profound rignificanca, for, while 
freedom had brought a new tenu ‘of 
dignity, and given the people a new senu 
of pride it had also laid upon them, and 
particnluly upon the Armed Forcu, many 
new ruponaibiliiiea. 

The Prime Minister asked every toldfer 
to bear in mind that he wu no longer 
merely e member of the Armed Forcu, 
but a aoldiu of free India, who had it in 
his power to incrmu or lower the prestige 
of his country. 

Pandit Nehru c|ntittued: "We ahodd 
all remember ihat Wviu of the counby 
cornea first. If the countiy is atrong end 
prospwottt, fean fee people ehw sriu he 
stroijg end proeperou. Bat who Bvu tf 
IndUdfea?" ... 

He emphe^d feet, fee only teat wu 
feat thr^r Ihrad in fee cofeilty nnd suvri fe 
and did nto lofet to ui^ ofenr countiy. 

He ufend fen sddien to dfadiargo fenir 
dutiu impartiMly, faemtog fe wind thet- lt 
was their function to imihMnin peace, to 
protect the peoph, and to defend thn 
cwtoby whan tt. 'Sru‘to dn|w, 

ij • V .' 
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SR MIRZA. ON EXCHANGE OF CONGFFvSS AND MOKXUTIBS ' ' 

POPULATION , An MrorMca to nteoiltiM ttMt Om 

Sk IGru lunail, foroer Dewan of Congress Government wtil eontome to 

||yaoiig, IB e statement issned on protect to the best of its abifi^ tfaeir t 

September 14, expreased the view that citizen, rights against aggnaekm is given . 

“ toe exchange of population is the most ^7 Congress IWqrking Comtoittee ^ n 
dissstrons thing posslble^rninons and statement issued on September 34, At the 

nojnst to individuals and also politically same time, it is emphasised toat the 

and economically minons both to India Government expects from the minoritiee 

and Pakistan." allegiance and loyalty to ^ 

State as from the majority commonity. / 
Referring to the partition of India, M 

Sir Miizs said; “It has been hoped toat The Working Committee reitsrateytoat 
partition of India, accepted by many of us present disaster had not madsf ai^ 

so relnctently and unhappily out of difference to the fundamental naWnaliat 

necessity, might take place in peace. That character of the Congress. w 

has not been so as some of ns feared. f 


In certain parts of India there has been 
savagery, bloodshed and destruction that * 
conld never have been thought possible in 
our country. History will, in emphatic 
terms, condemn toe blood-guiltiness of 
those who have long educated their 
foilowera in ideas of violence and contempt 
for law an^ order, 

" The recent massacre and destruction 
has aroused such bitterness in various 
communities as cannot easily pass away. 
Perhaps the only hope of reconciliation 
and teginning of a new unity, social and 
political, lies in such an appeal to the 
feelings as can be made by toe greatest 
of men, Mahatma Gandhi. It may be 
that this will be the crowning achievement 
of Mahatma Gandhi's life.” 

Referring to toe immediate problem 
Sir Mirza said; ''The first problem in the 
disturbed parts of India new is to retoore 
and mdm more secure than before 
hamumy betwemi toe different communities. 
The totoorities must be enabled to atay 
vtoere toqr are wito confidaice. In every 
phme toe exbtmice of these minorities and 
their co-opei^on is essentia] to toe 
pcosperity of toe State. Onbf toe ^irit of 
juU^ friettdUneas m tlw pett of the 
BWjjori^r leedere aa btfng MwnI contont- 
fend gntofwnileto*' 


JOINT ELECTORATES FOR LOCAL 
BODIES • 

All elections to the local bodies in 
Province of Bombay will, in future, bo 
held on the basis of joint electorates, sqrs 
an official announcement. 

4 

The Government of Bombay is under- 
taking the necessary legislation, which w^ 
be introduced in the current smion of 
the Bombay Legislative Assenm’ji and 
will be given top priority. 

All elections to municipalities having 
separate electorates and to local boards, 
due in the near future, will be postponed. 

ARMS AMONG RECORDS 

An A. P. I. message from Delhi reveab 
that about noon on September 18, '• 

a truck containing official reooida atrivad at 
Block C-2 oppoaita the eonth block oT the 
Seoretariat where an office of the Baldatan 
Defence Department u aitoatad. Batbra naloacUiM 
fala vehicle, the driver reported that toe but end 
of a gun wat viaiUe from one of the damaged 
hoaea in the truok. 

The pobce on being informed, errfoad on the 
neoe and examined tha bos. Baaldae offlidal 
reeorda it wae bond to oontain one abot goa, 
75 oertridge and a dagger, A tontine cheek 
other bona in Bioofc C-g feUowad and in au 
of Uiem eartridgea, empty tfnlla, gun-powder sMi 
tobar material naad fet Bliing eartridgea waM 
{bond. Tbe pidiaa aefawd aB toeaa anna. 



■ UmVBRSITY IN FREE INDIA 
$ : b. bto Int coBVocalioa tddreis to the 
frednetee of the Bombiy University, Sir 
Jdm Coiville, Governor, welcomed the 
transter of power to India. He laid 
empbaaia on the new .responsibilities of the 
ouveraity that the dawn of Independence 
lies bronght upon them. 

The nniversity should, be said, become 
t^ nurseries of leadqrship and contribute 
twards the reconciliation to eastern and 
WM^ thought and promote the peace 
of til world. 


\ PRIVATE CANDIDATES 

■ 'i - ' 

' A correspondent complains that the 
newly ealsblisbed Rajputana University 
does not allow private candidates within its 
jurisdiction to' appear in University exami¬ 
nations. Ordinarily it is an unhealthy 
: practice to allow private candidates to 
appear in such examinations except when 
a student has undergone his course but 
bled in the examination. Educationists 
are almo^ unanimous that it is the study 
and tnuning in the colleges that really 
matters. The examination is merely a 
method o( ascertaining that the students 
have acquired a minimum degree of 
{mficiency dnihig the course of training. 

It is the contention of the correspon- 
' dent tiiat Rajputana is a very badtward 
province and the colleges are not sufficient 
to secommodM a large number of students. 
To stimnlate private study in these drcum- 
stances is deeirable. 

INDIA AND WORLD EDUCATIONAL 
CONFERENCE 

Mr. K. G. Seiyedain, Educational 
; Adtrttor to tha Bombqp Cowtommit, ha 
ban dapntod by toe Govtonment ^ Inffia 
to ailtod tb ronferenoe Ftthdamentd 
. E d BcaE o B . in niiw orgsnaHd toidor toe 
of UitoM : ^ ^ncatienal, 
jto a n^ and CoIlMal Otg a a l atoi ca . 


SIND UNIVERSITY 

For the protection of Hindu cultore and 
religion, the Sind Univentito has constituted 
a special Board of Studito distinct frmn 
the one set up for Islanuc Studia. 

The Board consists of Sadhu T. L. 
Vaswani, Swami Rsnganathananda, Prof, 
Pbonwani, Dr. Hemandas Wadhwani and 
Mr. Tnijeram, 

Two other boards of studia, one for 
Sanskrit and Marathi and mother for 
Gujerati, have also been formed for the 
Mme purpose. 

Baida thae boards, the Sind University 
has appointed three committea to advia 
it on safeguards on matters affecting 

Hindus, Parsis and Christians, 

SEPARATE UNIVERSITY FOR ASSAM' 

The Anam Legislative Atwmbiy lat 
month unanimously pasnd the Gauhati 
University Bill, which proposa to estabiish 
a teaching, residential and, affiliating 

University at Gauhati. Under the provi-. 
siona of the Bill the Government shall 
contribute annually to the University a 
sum of not len than Rs. 5,00;000 to 
meet the recurring expensa of the Ui^ersito. 

The Premier, ilr. Gopinath Bardoloi 

who moved the pasidng of the Bill, 
assured the minorities that toe Univern^ 
would Miegnard their interests. Molim 

culture wodd receive due consideratios. 
He discouraged the tohdesty to bring in 
the question of conmrand re{»«senlatian 
and said tort he consid^td it to be sMul 
to divide tiie proposed Univmaity into 
numerous cornmn^ compartments. 

DfSWBSRD MADURA TEACHERS 

The l^fector of PnbSe Ineituctioa, 
Madnti to allowed toe appeals lor to* 
"ittststomto''iied by. 'toe’^.;to<t<toeiS'. of"toe, 
|if>toRbNd Elenaentary Stoned bl Maduts, 
itoo’':Weie dismiseed ''from' 'tototo' 
tott vat^ tot aUlte mSeiitiy. AS l|||i j 
Sn toadMi am niMMsd fttim e diatolf. 



Legal 


HIGH COURrs'ROLE IN FREE INDIA 

Mr. M. C. ClMglt, actiiig CbiM Justice 
oi Bombay, speaking at a reception held 
in Ins hononr by the Progressive Group, 
on September 14 declared that the High 
Coart of Bombay stood as the palladinm 
lor the liberty of the snbjects, where even 
the poorest man conld feel confident that 
jastice wonld be done. 

Replying to the tribotes paid by a 
galaxy of legal Inminaries which ineladed. 
Or. M. R. Jayakar, Mr. K. M. Mnnshi, he 
said that he was folly aware of the oneroos 
responsibilities of his new office of Chief 
Jastice daring the period of transition,' 
when a poUtical party had become the 
governing body of the country. “We are 
launching upon a democratic spirit where 
there will not be concenOation, but distri- 
botion of ,tK)wer, distribuiion between the 
Judiciary and Executive too so that there 
shall be no encroachments upon the rights 
and liberties of subjects." 

“We are passing through a time when 
lawlessness is abroad," Mr. Chagla added, 
“and it is essential that at s time like 
this, there should be an institution like the 
High Court in the Province, which will be 
above all conununal considerations and be 
able to aunntain detachment and administer 
law withont fear or favour." 

Dr. Jayakar said ffiat he had no doubt 
that first Indian Chief Justice of 
Bondiay would bold the balance between 
pi^olir tights add encroachments of execo> 
tive atUhority. 

“Bi these days of transition, wboi a 
pohtiod patty becomes the Government 
of country, its works more and more 
anerons. U has to realise diat ft is no 
more a political p«^ bm a govsratng 
bod|y napmarible tot lbs well-bniog of 
the eatbs oooutiy, Inclitdtiin its poUiieal 
'enmnias". he said. 


HIGH COURt FOR A^AM ' 

• 

The Assam Legisladve Assembly finanh 
monsly accepted a resolotioa moved by 
the I^emler, Mr. Gopinaffi Bardoloi, for j 
the early establishmsit of -a H^h Comt 4 
for Assam. * ^ 

The Premier said that the scheme awl 
prepared by the Advocatfr-Generai, The 
tecutring expenditure would be Re. 80,000 
annually and the provisional estimate 
non-recurriog expenditure for the Coasnc> 
tion of a library and bnilding five 
lakhs of rupees. It was proposed ttpocste 
the High Court at Gauhati. M 

The Leader of the Oppositi#, Mr. 
Muhammad Saadullab, said that fte eats. ,, 
bluhmeat of the High Coort would not 
be a burden on the ProvindalwExcbcqasr, 
but would bring additional revenue 'to 
the province. 


BOMBAY ORDINANCE AGAINST 
BLACK MARKET 

The Governor-General of India hps given 
sanction to the Bombay Government'■/ new 
measure to deal with black markei opera¬ 
tions in the province of Bombay. 

A five-clause Ordinannce, the measure 
prescribes a minimum of six mondis' 
imprisonment and a maximum of seven 
years fpr offences of black-marketing and 
allied anti-sodal activities. A fine of an 
“unlimited amount” is also prescribed 
under the Ordinance. r 


ARREST OF BRITISH MILITARY 
OFFICERS 

Two high-ranking British military officers 
were arrested on September 20 ha Jnbbnl- 
pore fottowing a sorptiae search of thdk 
residences and repotied tecovoiy of several 
nnlir^nsed firearms and a li^e qnanti^ 
of ammunition. 

The arrested officem vets to leave fox. 
PdtiaHm dwnly', 
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•S£lri VITHALDAS KANJI ON- 
INSURANCE 

• 

PfMiding over the sixteenth Annaal 
Geneiel Meeting of the Indian Globe losn- 
rance Co, Ltd, the Chairman,. Seth 
Vitbaidu Kaoji, leading city bnainess 
magnate echoed the aspiration of Indian 
Insbrance companies in free India: "Insn- 
rance, as 700 are aware, is a part of our 
liwisible imports today which requires to 
b^onverted into an invisible export to aid 
oni^alance of trade, and if proper assis¬ 
tance is forthcoming from the Central 
GoveV ment, I have every hope that our 
Indian\'osurance companies will now be in 
a po^.ioh to cater for the insurance 
requirements of the neighbouring countries 
and thus achieve this end.” This is the 
programme'^which free, or better say united, 
Intlla ^ is capable of discharging with 
efficiency and care in the futuVe, that is 
after she has attained a high degree of 
self-sufficiency in the economic field to 
improve the standard to help promote the 
progress of both industry and agriculture, 
making the common man recognise the 
importance of insurance as a social 
necessity; and the popularisation of insu¬ 
rance business depends not only on the 
financial strength of the community hut 
1^0 on the availability of quick service as 
active-co-operation from both private enter¬ 
prise and the State. The creation of an 
institution, aimilar to the Chartered Insurance 
Institute in the UK., is an urgent need. 

t 

RIOT RISK INSURANCE SCHEME 

The Government of India, it ia nndmetood, 
do not propose to proceed with ffie 
compulsory riot risk insurance for the 
preawt. 

Representations were made In the Gov¬ 
ernment India smne time ego by a 
nember of trade associations stressing the 
(rf iotmalatiBg a aehenM to covim riot 
rMta. they have been inforawd that it ie 
not peopeoed to (ml into eflott tin adnme 
i Ik IhilpraimM. 


INSURANCE PROSPECTS 

Inenrance Compeniee in India, particularly 
those with Head Offices in Bengal, paased 
through a difficult year in 1946, on account 
of the political uncertainty and the preva¬ 
lence of riots, says Capital. The accounts 
for the year ended 31st December, 1946, 
of the Hindustkan Co-optra^ Insurance 
Seciety Ltd, show that the Society, which 
has underwritten progressively increuii^ 
new business for the last several years, 
suffered a comparative check and the new 
business was Rs. 12'40 crores which is 
only slightly higher than the previous year’s 
Rs. 12‘i0 crores. It is however deer that 
business cannot indefinitely go on increas¬ 
ing particularly in these post-war years 
.when inflationary conditions are fast 
disappearing. It is however a matter of satis¬ 
faction that though big policies have 
become much less frequent, insurance has 
permeated among the small income groups, 
where the protection afforded by insnnnce 
is much more needed. 


INSURANCE IN INDIA 

Of all the ddlized countrim of the 
world, India has the lowest per capita 
" insurance", states the Post-War Sub¬ 
committee of the Insurance Advisory 
Committee. It urges concerted meeaurea 
to make the public acquainted sritii the 
benefits of insurance, and more “insuraaos 
minded. ” For this pttrpoaa ti» setting up 
of an organiaatiim jointly by all aaaociatioaa 
of insurers in India and anppoited by a 
levy from them is recommeniM. Insurers 
who ate not membeia of a^ of tim 
aswKdttions should also be invited to Join 
the organisatiim and contribute to ik> 
expenies. 

‘ In a minute of disaent, mie of tiw 
rnemhen of tin Sub-^ommittae anggeais 
tiwt M imunnoe is n aocisi service, dm 
Stele sHesld h i nt Rm eeiieiieee of pfdtB* 
dty tr^ 
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ALLOCATION OF FINANCES 

• 

Aa Expert Committee to dreit die 
fina&del proTidons of tbe Lidian Coneti- 
tatioB( it la understood, is to be 
■ppointed. Hiis Committee will have to 
report before the next session of the 
Constituent Assembly when the draft 
constitution will be presented for adoption. 

A committee, it is learnt, will have 
to take into consideration the complex 
problems of financial reations between the 
Centre on tbe one hand and tbe Provincial 
Governments and the Indian States which 
acceded to the Indian Union on tbe other. 
Memoranda are to be invited from the 
Central Government as well as Provincial* 
and State Governments on tbe existing 
system and suggestions for a modification 
of the Government of India Act (1935) to 
smt the new constitution. It is pointed 
out that the financial requirements of both 
Provincial end State Governments are likely 
to be much larger than in the past in 
order to promote schemes of national 
economic development At the same time, 
it is also considered imperative that the 
Central Government should have a strong 
financial basis in keeping with the desire 
to have a strong Centre. 

Under tbe new constitution, residuary 
powers vest in the Centre so far as only 
the PtotHnces are concerned. In view of 
tUs, the question arises whether the 
provindal lists should be strengthened by 
tbe addition of any specific taxes. 

* In order to fit tbe States into tiie 
^ general pietnre, existing agreements between 
them snd tiie Centre as, for example, 
tiiose witii ngard to excise and customs, 
will have to be taken into consideration. 
Tbe Committee srlU also have to examine 
die question federal grants to tbs units, 
ssade ebber by wqf of aedivetttiott, sharing 
of tbe K^'o'teedt of'paiticnlar taxes or ex 
^funic grants. 


i • 

TAXATION IN NEW IJOMINIONS i 

Tbe Gavemmenl}i of India *ssd Pakistan . 
have entered into aa i^reemeat for tiw 
avoidance of double tai^oa of income 
chargeable in tbe two Dominions aoeo^ing 
to tb$ir respective laws, says a ftpm 
communique. 

The main feature of this agreement ia 
that an assesses, to whom tbe texation 
acts of both tbe Dominions app^^ wiU 
not have to pay tax on bis entin teCorne 
in both Dominions, and then apply 
relief, or refund in each of theJ^wo 
Dominions. Instead, each Domi^u %var* 
ment will assess only such part m the 
income as accrues, or is deemed tomecTne, 
in its own area, as specified in the medul^ ' 
to tbe agreement Where a Dominion, 
under the operation of its laws, assesses 
any income in excess of what % specifiea- ‘ 
in tbe schedule, that Dominion would 
allow an abatement of tax equal 'to the 
low amount of tax payable in either 
Dominion on such excess. 

As regards the refund, or adjustment of 
the excess profits ta^ deposit, and advance 
payment of income-tax and eXcen profite 
tax it has been agreed between tbe tiVQ 
Governments that the liability for repaying 
the amount to the assessee would test on 
tbe Government with whom the file of the 
assessee was on August 15, 1947, or to 
whom the file may be transferred bP 
agteement after that date. ^ 

• 

Sir C. DESHMUKH ON ECONOMIC 
UNITY OF INDIA ^ 

Sir Chintaman Desbmukb, Governor* of 
the Reserve Bank of India, told tbe Mttttil 
general meeting of the Bank at Calentte 
that it was not unlikely that until a Assi 
settlement was reached between tiie Indian 
‘ Union and Pakistan and the two Dontinions 
were in a position to take over complete 
responsibilities in economic matters, a 
sta^till agreement for the continuance «f 
the existing econoasie relations and 
madtinery u^d be attived at between tbe 
sqceeseor Governments, 
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WOMEN IN FREE INDIA 

f 

"Is ao coQutrf ia the world hed each 
haaoor been bestowed on womsnbood as 
wee «doBe in India recently by the appoint- 
laent of three women to most responsible 
key positions of Governor, Minister of 
H^th in the Central Government, and 
Ambassador", observed Begum Mir 
Amiruddin, M L A. addressing the members 
of the Lady Willingdon Training College 
Ut^on Madras, last month. 

Bi^m Mir. Amiruddin added that while 
in Gi^t Britain the question of equal pay 
for c^al work created an uproar in 
Gover^ent ‘circles some years ago, the 
dien >I^me Minister, Mr. Churchill, even 
threatening to resign on that issue and 
while in die United States the Senate 
rejected last year the proposed constitu¬ 
tional 'amendment to establish equal rights 
lor women, the principle of equal pay for 
equal work was being incorporated as one 
of the fundamental principles of governance 
in our country. All this advance here 
was due to the fact that our men had 
come to realise that the whole nation 
would gain strength by granting to the 
women their legitimate rights. 

Begum Amiruddin pointed out that the 
independent India offered to women 
tremendous opportunities end possibilities 
in every field of activity. Time had 
arrived when women sho^d no' longer 
look forward to favonr and privil^es and 
to being pushed up to places of importance 
when t^ did not deserve them. They 
should ^member that the freedom that 
had been achieved carried with it great 
rasponsibUities and every woman should help 
in solvii^f the problems of illiteracy, disease 
Md distrm now prevalent The speidcer 
suggested tint the women of the leisared 
elasaas sbonld be eonseifpted f« nodal 
service, just as a portion of one's 
wealth was taken asmy by tlm Slate in 
Bm dtape of InooiM-tax for fuBming 
natienal welfare. 


Dr. Miss JVOTIRMOYEE 

Passing Junior Cambridge from St. 
Theresa’s High School, Calcntta, Ifiss 
Jyotirmoyee, sa^ the Modtm Revitw, 
entered the Univetsify of Chicago in 1937. 
Receiving B A., in Sodology in August, 1937, 
she continued for m.a., in Sociology 
with a minor in Anthropolgy, her m.a., 
dissertation (thesis) being “ The Hindu 
System of Caste in the Province of Bengal 
in India." She received H.A., in 1942 and 
continued for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy in Sociology with a minor in 
Anthropology. She got the Ph.D. lor her 
dissertation on "The Social Categories of 
•Friendship,” a comparative study of 
friendship as related to the sodal grouping 
in six societies on a range of simple to 
complex. She did field work in Chicago and 
in a small middle western town of 4e 
U.S.A. and received the Ph.D., degree in 
June 1946. 

She was on the staff as a paid employee 
in several research projects in the 
University from 1943 to 1945. Fnrther, 
she Was a Reader and a Teaching Assistant 
in the Department of Sodology from 1944 
to March 1947, and also taught a course 
in Sodal Anthropology for three months 
in 1945. 

Bom on September 14, 1932, in a 
progressive family in Calcutta, she is Bw 
grand-daughter of Kaviraj Satidi Chandra 
Sarma of Behala and a dgughter of dte 
late Dr. JagajyoB Sarma, H.B., of Snhapnr, 
Behala. 

MARGARAT TRUMAN 

Marguat Truman, Bie U. S. President's 
deugfaler, vBio has takn up a career ae e 
eonnert singer wiB earn ^^000 a |«ar-» 
£S,000 turn Btan hw fatbmt 
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f nfO{4«H: A, WORLD LAMGOAOB 

* Bogli^ is BOW bjr fsr the most widely 
^ osed laDgnsge in the world. It is the 
i corrent tongm of more then 200,000,000 

people m the Britiib Empire end the 

United Stetes, end probebiy severel more 
millions know it slightly. It is known to 
most edoceted Germans, Dutch end Seen- 
dineviens. In its pidgin form (" pidgin *' 
being the Chinese corruption of “ business ”) 

* it is Im^a frtaua of all Malaysia and the 
China Coast. 

Yet a hundred and fif^ years ago 

English ran fourth in list to Russian, 

French and«German, in that order. In 
1600 there weite only about 5,500,000 
English speakers: and as recently as 1850 
no more than 51,000,000. 

. CALCUTTA EDITORS’ RESOLVE 

Twenty-four prominent newspapermen of 
Calcutta on September 3, issued a state¬ 
ment plaeing on record their emphatic 
condemnation of the rioting which was 
taking pla&e in the city and which, they 

bad no doubt, was hooliganism, pure and 
simple. In the name of Mahatma Gandhi, 
whose precious life was at stake, and in 
the name of humanity appealed to the 
citizens of Calcutta io make it a point 
that goondas, wire-pullers and rumour- 
mongers were silenced and overpowered in 
every ward and moballa of the city. 

FOLK SONGS IN TAMIL 

Inaugurating a series of sreekly lectures 
on “Fott Songs in Tamil” by Mr. K. V. 
Jagannathan, under the auspices of the 
Madras Mr. A. Srhdvasaraghavan 
explained that folk Songs really expressed 
d» soul of a nation, since they tvere the 
spontanea^ out-pourings of the finer 
instittct of the people from generation to 
gaoeraiion. Mr. K. V. Jagannathan ^wak- 
ing in Tsasilt said dm foVc songi wen the 
nilBral inner vtrioe of the manMo, {fietnring 
to tya In ^ slmpiiti^ iMr kmata vtietie 
aWHi -end unHnn. 

> n 
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LBAOUS FAm'S Tglitmi TO QAKDHIJI 

"All Calcutta •clUsma, 'Mualtma . 
especially, will salute Gant&ijf for htt 
unimaginably great efforts to stop die 
carnage in the city,” Observed toe wratog 
News ^Dsiim League) in an editorial, |i 
Calcutta Gsndbiji rose to helg^ .M 
immortal greatness. He demonstraUM them 
that he was as much concerned wito iba 
welfare of Muslims as of Hindus; tost hta , 
heart beats equally in the matter Uf 
sufferings of Muslims as of Hindus. ^ 

Calcutta’s Muslims who constitute a juino- 
rity of 23 per cent, of the Jcity'a 
population, will ever remain indstjed to 
this great humanitarian for the mnonal 
interest be took in their welfsFef and 
safety. He was ready to die so that they 
may live peacefully in the cityf Caleutts 
must now prove worthy of Gandhiji. ^ ,, 

GANDHlJl'S WARNING 

Mahatma Gandhi told friends who were , 
making themselves responsible for toe 
break of bis fast that if communal fnntf 
broke out in Calcutta again, be nfight have 
to go on an irrevocable fast. 'TSiis has 
been revealed m an account of the fast, 
issued by Mahatma Gandhi’s Secretary, 
Professor Nirmal Kumar Bose. 

Mahatma Gandhi also told them that the 
present fast was meant to activise the 
better, ^peace-loving and wise elements in 
society, to rescue them from ipentsl 
sluggishness and make goodness 
active. '. 

DR. T R CHINTAMANl 

Dr. T. R. Cbintamani whose deato 
occurred last month was appointed Sanskrit 
lecturer oi the Madras Univend^ ht 1930. 
His work was appredated in aH centres of 
research in and ontdde India. He was 
alsa connected with toe Santorit Academy 
and toe Kuppuswami Research Institute, 
Madras, and wito the All-India Orientat 
Cenfsrence. 
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MM.KftlOD'S APDRBSS TO MEDICAL STUDENTS 

Aa Adviee' to fotnre, doctors to start on 
dldr/profesttoDal career with faith, hope and , 
cbarltf was given by Mre. Sarojini Naidn, 
Governor of the United Province. 

Addressing the sindents of the King 
George Medical College at Lncknow, Mrs. 
Naidn stdd that politics was the last thing 
to be dedred in nation buildinp and for 
tbt, she said, they did not want to create 
problems bnt to solve the old ones 
lA fntnre doctors should consider themselves 
indironsable to free India and should start 
OB wir professional career with faith, hope 
sod asrl^. 

^RE FOR SUDDEN DEAFNESS 

A new treatment which restores hearing 
to vicHms* of sadden deafness has been 
discovered by Drs. Olav E. Hallberg and 
Bayard T. Hortoil of the Mayo Clmic. 

The treatment consists of daily injections 
into the veins of a chemical called histamine. 
First use of the chemical to relieve deafness 
wu made two years ago This was in the 
case of a 45 year old man who came to 
tile Mayo Clinic the day after he had 
snddenly gone completely deaf in his 
right eat. 

He was given histamine injections daily 
for 12 days. On the seventh day, when 
tiure still had been no change in his 
hearing, the doctors were about to give up. 
They continued the treatment, however, and 
on the ninth day the man was able to hear 
witii his previously deafened ear After the 
twelfth treatment, his hearing was normal. 
An examlnatiim 18 montiis later shewed 
he still could hear normally. 

CORE FOR SHLEPTIC FITS 

Leitingrad scientisu have discovered that 
eptieptic £ls can be controlled by 
Bstiietics They experimented ntitii cats using 
s^^wy'iadnitiag agents audi m camphor 
W aw oonoentsated bile.< they found 
^ snaw ti M it la ed cats mere uDaffecied Iqr 
the ipjuetim of spilepegr-biducbig ngwts. 


VAMASPATI : IS IT INJORlOtM TO HSALTH f 
“ It IS surprising why* the research on 
Vanaspati conductW at batnagar abotdd 
show adverse effects contrary to ui pevions 
researches. There should be a morongh 
research and investigation before it can be 
finally decided 'whether Vanaspati is injuri¬ 
ous to human health or not,” say Mr. 
S M Dahanukar, BE, S.H (US,A), and 
Mr. S. M. Mistry, M.^., A.I, I Sc. in a 
statement to the Press. 

They add; “Vanaspati is made by 
hydrogenating vegetable med oils such as 
groundnut oil, cotton seed oil, mustard oil, 
etc. This process converts the unsaturated 
fractions of liquid into sapralgd compounds 
of solid which may be deleted in pure ghee 
on analysis. It diows that as br as the 
saturated composition is concerned thete is 
* very little difference between hydrogenated 
oil and pure ghee although the latter 
contains in addition some otiier saturated 
fatty acids. 

ORANGE JUICE—A BREAKFAST “CHASER" 
Americans who take orange, juice as a 
breakfast appetizer are advised to take their 
citrus or other fruits after the morning meal 
if they expect the juices to benefit their teeth. 

“Research has shoam,” said Dr. Joseph 
F. Folker of Tuffs College Dental l^ool, 
“ that fomentable carbohydmtes sndi as 
starches and sugars are most likely to cause 
tooth decay, unleas promptly removed from 
tooth surfaces, while citrus fruits, apples, 
and raw vegetables are efficient mouth 
cleaners and tend to curb decay. Theae 
ahonld be served at the end of dw meal 
aa aalada or desserts whenever fearible.” 

WORLD HEALTH CONFERENOS 
The fouttii session of the World Uedth 
Organisation (Interim Commiarinn) opened at 
Geneva on At^piM SO. India was n- 
presented by Ltont-Colonel C Hani firam 
tiie t&ot of tiw Di^oor-Gmend of Heehit 
Services. 

DR jnr^ARAI MEHTA 
D(. jfhm Mehta hs* bean 
SeeWity, Mhtiahiy fw Ebtitiit M adffillaa mllhi 
. dotitt w ruinrtor tliiiWal nf tfwiltli *!mTtitta. 
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L9AMS TO |M.NKS IN BUXftOKNCnE8 

Tbe Reaerre Bank of India baa boon 
' anthoriaed to adTaaoe loans«to all banka 
in India, acbadnled and tton*soliadnIed 
alike, in timea. of difficult against aojr 
font of secnrides, which it may deem 
snfficieiit, sajm a I^ss Note, 

\ An ordinance amending t$e Resent 
Bank of India Act for this purpose, was 
. published in a Gazette of India Ifotra- 
ordinaiy on September 20. 

WORLD BANK 

The Governor of the Central Bank of 
China, Mr. 0. K. Yni, has been elected 
Chairman of the* International Bank and 
die International Monetary Fund. 

Foot Vice-Chairmen of the Boards of ^ 
y Governors also ^.elected were Mr. N. 
Snndaresan, Financial Adviser to the 
Indian Embassy in Wasbngton, French 
Finance Minister Robert Schnman, British 
t^bancellor of ^e Exchequer Dalton, and 
Mr. John Snyder, Secretary of the U. S. 
Treasury. • 

FREEZING ORDER ON BANKS 

The West Punjab Governor, by the 
issue of a fresh Ordinance on September 16 
has repealed bis previons Ordmance of 
September 4 imposmg restrictions on the 
removal of assets by banks from the 
West Punjab and providing for the 
rsquisMionisg of ownetleas houses and 
utdisation of locked-np stocks of com¬ 
modities and foodstuffs. 

The old Ordnance is replaced by two 
new Oidinmces. 

“SIR C. V. RAMAN FOR ADVISORY COONOL 

The World Bank Advisoiy Council has 
M<onovende.d that nhie persoas represen^ 
Jog vaihms intenvidmul indostt^l, scientific 
and ^onltntai oigsidsations be selMted 
tn form dm Adtdsory Conndl ot the Bank 
*0 serve as CotuMfilom fmr a jgsiiod of* 
imymm. TbW‘•'sWW % v^taapan 
WfaitMdtS. 1C ABiPS^hf CWnk 


fuAmri . S'n ; 
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FROTECTION or RAUrWAY rASSkNOBRS 

Ah Ordinance ^Hed tl< Raila^ 
(Protection by Araaed Foroesj Qrdinaaos, 
1947 has been issued to pro«^ enbwetfd 
punishments for dereUctl^ of du^ Iqr 
members of the armed forces. 

The Ordinance came into force C* 
September IP, the day it was prosti^at^ 
and extends to all the provinces ol udU. 

By this Ordinance, if any person snhject 
to the Indian Army Act 1911 or itf 
Indian Air Force Act, 1932, whose dw 
for tbe time being is to protect hom 
of violence any passengers or^oo^B M^g 
conveyed upon any railarsy, fails !M the 
proper performance of that duty, a will • 
be liable, on conviction for such MStat* 
by a summery general court martnl or a. 
field general court martial, as„ the cue 
may be, to be punished with rigorous 
imprisonment for a term extending to ten 
years, or with death if on the occaslcn 
of his offence any loss of human life oocurs, 

NEW MEMBER OF RAILWAY BOARD 

Mr. F. C. Badhwar, noW General 
Manager oi the Oudb has been appointed 
a Member (Staff), of the Railway Board. 
Mr B B. Varma, Additional Superintendent, 
Eut Indian Railway, at Allahabad, has 
been appointed General Manager of ffia 
0. T. Railway. 

Mr. Badhwar, who joined the E. I. R# 
on the engineering side in 1925, was ffiar 
first Indian Secretary to the Railway %»r4 ,, 
during the years of war. He is ffic t 
youngest member of the Railway Board. 

CHIEF COMMISSIONER OF RAILWAYS 
Mr. K. C. Bakble, General Managst of 
the B. B. and C. 1. Railwi^, has (he«n 
appohited Chief Commissioner of RaDwAys 
in place of Col. R. B. Emerson wbo has 
proGce^d on leave pripr to rstirettent. 

‘ In order to deal ndth the pmbleps 
arising out of the evaowfdfmt of refagsssi 
■it Bdditlimad pdst^ of Member hes 
wealed |a dp lUSwqr'Eopd, 
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ART EXHIBITION IN MADRAS 

ti^dttiDg' opeo th« art exhibition 
orfmtoed in connection with the AU-India 
Indnatriil, Khidi and Ah Exhibition 
it the Victoria Public Hall, Madras on 
September 20, Dr. S. Radhakrishniui said 
diat the essential function of art was to 
soothe and lift the sool of man. Art cut 
across all frontiers, healed all wounds and 
represented what might be regarded as the 
ppieersal in man. Mr. Bulusu Sambamnrti 
prided. 

.Mr. S. N. Chamlrar welcomed. Dr. 
Ramakrisbnan and the gathering. 

A^ood Collection of oil paintings and 
workCin water colour, chalk and Indian 
ink, n also some collections of historical 
lnteres^were on show. 

As one entered the Exhibition Hall, one 
was greeted by Swalmtra Bharaii, a picture 
of a^ mother with a child in arm beanti- 
fnlly painted by Mr. S. N. Chamkur. The 
picture depicts the birth of Free India, the 
mother symbolising Mother India and the 
child the new-born freedom. 

INDIAN ART 

Interest in Indian art has been whetted 
in London by the news of the coming 
exldbition at Burlington House and curators 
of naany museums and picture-galleries had 
lately to answer increasing number of 
queries about Indian exhibits. In order 
to satisfy this demand, the keeper of 
the Oriental antiquities at the British 
Museum, Basil Gray has pla'nned a 
small but beautiful exhibition of Indian 
paintings. 

Among the exhibits ate Moghul p^tings 
which have been favourites with the 
Britisb public for many years. VUtors 
ratnrn to view them repeatedly and 
reproduction fw use as Christmas cards 
ere eagerly' sought, their bright coloura 
and gay domestic delMI giving them the 
festive tench required. 'V^ora are Mse 
delighted by the portrayal by Indiaif artists 
of eeveMeenthiOntuiy BritMi tradera 
looMog fat end hot la tdotims of m 
yeifod. 

i i L 4 . 




ikdianisation at cal^^a tbrf o-ub 

The Stewards of the Rcynl Calcatta Turf 
Gob are taking immediate steps for Indiani- 
sation of the Club in ita various aspe^, 
says Mr. S. K Basn, President of tile Calcutta 
Race Horse Owners' Anociation, who has 
concluded his discussions with the Stewards. 

a 

Mr. Basu told the Assodated Pren of 
India that at the very outset he gave the 
Stewards a memorandum in udiich he said; • 
'While claiming tndianisation we do not, 
for a moment, suggest &at Europeans have 
not run the institution rrith a bi^ standard 
of efficiency nor that Indianisation should 
be immediate in all sections to the prejudice 
of that high standard. We recommend that 
Indianisation should be immediate where it 
, is possible and progressive H;here it is 
inevitable—on a SOjSO basia. That can be , 
the only basis for honourable co-operation 
for running an institution in which the 
people are interested and concerned.’' 

INDIAN TEAM TO AUSTRALIA 

The Board of Control for Cricket in 
India has announced that it had been finally 
decided that Vijay Merchant, India's chosen 
captun for the Australian tour, will not be 
able to accompany the team due to the 
condition of his health. -v 

According to the decirion of the Board, 
taken at its meeting at Delhi on August 15, 

L. Amarnath will now lead the ^am. 

Accompanying the team still be Prince 
Duleepstnhji, Renters correspondmrt fo 
cover all matches of the team in Australia. 

WALTER HAMMOND 

Waller Hioimoad, the M.CC Captain, on 
the eve of bis departure from Ansbitiia 
said: "Crittitet in the coutbem bemteplMK 
has. gained thousands of new ad^aben 
throt^ <«r vWt, sritidi has revitalised tbs 
geoM und has been very wurdlwhtie. Wl 
' shottid have Bked to havfc done better {hat 

SiSr* fWmSpIeu'*^ 
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SCIBKTIPIC VAN-POWBR. COMUrTTBB 
A RpRcid MlHionaHtte* of the iScien- 
lific llaapover CommHtae, ncaatly set np 
br tho Govunment of India with Dr. 
S. S. Bliataagar an duinaan, hat racom- 
aaendad in Ha interim report certain 
argent meaenree for tho iaemediate impro* 
vement and expaneion of facilitiee for 
acientific and te^nicai training in Indian 
nniversitiea and in special inititutions. 
These measnres, which are aimed at the 
promotion and development of scientific 
research would, according to Hie terms of 
reference of the sub-committee, be given 
the highest priority and initiated within 
the next six months. 

The recommendations of the sub-com¬ 
mittee are in six sections, dealmg respec¬ 
tively with scientific education, training of 
personnel 'for scientific and industrial 
research, industrial training, technical trai¬ 
ning for defence services, shortage of 
equipment, housing etc, and s^ps to 
exp^ite government projects 
As a matter of general policy for Im¬ 
mediate 'implementation, the committee 
recommends at the outset that the Gov 
emfflent should utilise the existing sources 
vis., die universities, special institutions 
and the industrial concerns by helping to 
create in them adequate facihties for 
higher education, research and practical 
training. Such help as is to be given 
riionld largely be in the form of grants 
for the creation of scholarships on a gene¬ 
rous scale, the purchase of equipment, the 
opening of post-graduate deportmenU in 
the universitieB which do not have any 
at the moment and the working of doable 
shifts in places where scientific education 
is imparted. In addition, the several edu¬ 
cational development plans prepared by 
dm peporWMiH of Education and others 
msat be podind through inunediatdy. 
fKOORBSS OB TBUVISOM 
Tetavhrion has broken oW of Ha in- 
luu^ and is now n fidl-btasra indnatry 
tepeetad to emto ddMOtOQG joba rritMo 
fen |na4 


World . 


uMo riUJ yo* rntUK 

“People's Chartpr, the first film of die. 
UNO will bfc ehown to the Indian ■public 
in a few weeks' rime," aeid kUn Mirimt i 
Dix, officer in charge of the vienal medM 
of information of the UNO at a praaa ' 
conference in Bombay recently. 

Miss Dlx Said that five ‘ centres ^ ■ 
vitnal information would bs atartod bsfors I 
the end of this year. The UNESCO hm 
decided that of these the firet should dbe 
started in Delhi end another at She^j^!. 
Film shorts, strips, stills, postm* end ! 
exhibitions would be produced nn^ the 
guidaoce of the local centres for JUttibn- 
tion and exhibition in that Mrtieuier 
conntry. The Delhi centre wouliy be mt* 
gaged in selecting the subject# of filj|| 
shorts and Mias Dix would act in aiu 
advisory capacity on behalf of the i 
UNESCO 

In her activities in this direction, Mias 
Dix will be assisted by Mre. Hanse 
Mehta of the Indian Delegation to UNO, 
and prominent tocial workere. 

inauguration op 'jai hino' 

On the freedom day the 15th of 
August 1947, Sri K. T. Bhashyam, Ex- 
President, Mysore State Congress, perfor¬ 
med the preliminary opening function id 
the Kannada picture Jai Hmd at Mellee- 
warem. Bangalore. This film will bn' 
produced by the American Pictnran, ’ 
Bangalore. 

After invocation and music, the ^MooM ' 
Flag was hoisted by Sri Bhaehyem. ‘ ' 

The function terminated with the sing¬ 
ing of Vendemetaram. 

FILM PUBLICITY POR GOVT. ACnVlIlBS 

For the purpose of producing educe- 
tional and other toformatlve films for 
educating the masses, the GovSmmmil of 
Bihar have created a film sMlion in the 
Publicity Department. The film publicity ] 
scheme, it is understood, sriU also aim at , 
providing an opportonH^ for the pnbltefty ' 
of all the depsrtfBtttal aetivitiss a- 
Government. 
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. .AUTOMOBILE CONFERENCE 
. ‘n» dr«ft recommeodi^^ of the 
Antodofaile and Tractor wb}ch was 

etmstitated by the Goverttf^Nji* of India 
Inst year, were considered tt ■ conference 
el Provincial att)i States representatives 
held- in New Delhi recently. 

The conference in general welcomed the 
proposals of the Panel which emphasize 
tlut the development of the antomobile 
irmewtry is essential Owing to its strategic 
imp^ance and that it should be confined 
to the nationals of the country. A scheme 
of pro^ction has been proposed so that, 
step bi step, the manufacture of automo¬ 
biles w established in the country within a 
reaaona^ period. 

The conference was of the view Ihat with 
the assisurfle recommended by the Panel, 
the Indian industry would evolve a suita¬ 
ble process to utilize local industries and 
taw materials for the purpose, just as 
other countries like the USA, the UK., 
France, etc., have developed, through stress 
and trials, a highly specialized process 
suiting their local conditions. It was 
boped tiiat in course of time India also 
would have cheap and efficient means of 
transport made available to a large number 
of the population. ' 

The report of the Panel is being finalised 
in the light of the views expressed in the 
conference. 

The Automobile and Tractor Panel 
' consist of Mr. K' C. Mabindra (chairman), 
Mr. Lrichand Hirachand, Mr. B. M. Birla, 
Mr. D. R. Sethi, Lt-Gol.' E. D. Morgan 
and Mr. Indar Prasad (secretary). 

TINIEST automobile 

What is daimed to be the tiniest 
nutomobile in the world has been raanufae- 
tarod In Oktaa. * 

R wdgfas about 50 pounite. The tkiy 
antOfflobtie wifi cany one person at a 
apeed ikp to 11 nih» fsar hour. It is 
powand by a t'S hotae^wot mgine. 

It coats Ea. 650. 
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FREVENTIOM OF A® ptXlA.'mOm 
A dmple radar warning device tiiat wU! 
prevent air collisions and (xadting of air¬ 
craft into monntaim or buddings is bad 
weather will soon bS. instaiied itt aircraft 
of commercial airlinet in the United Stetea. 

The new instrament, weighing aixteen 
pounds, is a combination transmitting and 
receiving set, which is set on the pilot's 
dsshboard in the ‘underside of the plane. 
Two small antennae on port end stirboard 
sides of the plane aend out powerful 
pulses at the rate of forty a second in eli 
directions except backwaide. Travelling at 
the rate oi 500 feet in ene mitiionth of a 
second the pulses bounce back from any 
object which strike and actnata a Warning 
light and signal bell. The iostrnment 
thus gives timely warnings to tjie pilot so 
that be can pujl up and {xoceed to 
alternate landing field.* . 

AIR SERVICE BETW^ PUNJAB AND DELHI 
To cope with the additional air traffic 
caneed by the disturbed conditions, in the 
Pnnjab, Government heve arranged for the 
doplicstion of tiie dally aervice run by the 
Indian National Airways betrreen Delhi 
end Lahore. A halt fm the service has 
been arranged at' Amritsar from Slat 
August, 1M7. The IM.A. are also 
running two weekly services, the Delhi- 
Lah<A.Qoetta-KaracU and the Dcllti-Lahote- 
Rawalpindi-Peabawar servkca. Skteen 
services a week irill) time, be avatiaw to 
passengera intending to travel fnm Llime 
to Delhi or vice vtrsa. 

lomdon-karaOhi wireless Lone 
London will be lutited With Ktncfai,tiM 
caftital of Pdtisten, by a ' powufal 
Uriralaas binamitter, it is loinA ,« 

The naw ^jMt, which ia bMug tportnd 
oat tiie P^MmGoverniiMntiiaerTnieWd 
to be putiied through yuar. Thu 
coov«BUioetion wiQ be eateMUted bottNwti 
KaracM- aud London ^ee^y and Khtachl 
wilt ba the MtatipM nfteian etation M 
FaMblaR ^mftnaaM. 

f' * 
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> > AU^mbiA, EHAQi sxaiBmoK 

The imperittve bmiI ior tod 

ViUtHaa GovenuMBts to inm A Central 
Phantng Coffloaisiion erhich woold examine 
4lM p^iblUUea of bdnatriat development 
b tfie two pominidBS, end deviw the 
means tp axecnte short>range and long- 
range developipent plans, was emphasised 
by Mr. Ssrat Chandra Bose when ^e 
declared open the All-India lodnstrial, 
Khadi and Arts Exhibition, at Madras on 
September 14, organised by the Madras 
Ajndbra District Congress Committee. 

Addressing the yonng men and women 
of Sonb India. Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose 
exhorted them to shonlder the harden of 
developing this land of theirs along with 
their comrades in other parts of bdia ii| 
tach a way and to soch an extent that 
she might soon become the envjr of 
the world. 

GOVT. TAKES OVER THE M. E. S. C. 

An important step in the nationalisation 
of the uectric supply industry in the 
Province was taken by the Madras Govern- 
nsent, when they formally, took over on 
Angnst 20, the Madras Electric Supply 
^ Corporation. 

pik cbuage-over in the management oi 
the M. B.' S. C., which would be here¬ 
after knawn as tha Madras Electflcity 
SytUm,'' was made at a simple and yet 
s^ificant ftmcftdn hfld b the premiises of 
be Powef Station M Basb Bridge. The 
ptemiscs srere deoHated. 

' -. * 

Minister for 

Ibbtic Wfbts,; handed over b Sr John 
Dalto^ Ri^ressabtive of the Company, a 
cheque fM Ra. l,3333,333-5-0 b^g the 
q|t^ bftbl payment, pmidbq snbMqnent 
. ad j an tmeb. 

: The dotmawnb were signed % Sr Ji^ 
. Didbw and Mr. T. A. Veigheae mpiesent- 
bl «M M. B. & C .and be HadrM 
^ Qeiniwmsit mipec^ri^f ■ 


MADRAS ZAMtMtbltl'S BItL , 

The Madras Govembnnt'a* Bill for ihe'^ 
abolftiba of Zamiifflsri| bis been, pnblishcd ’« 
ar also two conneetOd bills, one lor t^ 
reduction of rent and the other bir be . 
prevention of aUenatlon of eommntiel and 
forest* lands. , , ■ '< 

The Revenue Minister, Mr. Kab VeiSksb 
Rao, explaining the provisions of the mMn 
bill at a press conference said that die 
compensation proposed under die JMl j 
would not exceed Rs. 10 Croresl DeJi^f 
ing that the Government were conftdeiu .of ’ 
finding the resources for this undertaking, 
Mr. Venkata Rao said the estates^ would ’ 
be acquired is “a matter of montW rathtW 
than years", v 

FARM PRODUCTION / 

The Dnited States estimates Ihag 
American farin' prpdnctioa at today's 
highlevel, takes ^ only two-thirds aa mhdh.^' 
human labour as would have been required 
in 1920 for a like amount of production. 

With 1920 methods farmers would have 
put b about 30,000,000,000 hours of 
work for this year’s isrm prodnciion-' But 
owing to advances in technology^ the job . 
takes sbont 21,000,000,000 hoifs yean , 
However, farmers are now proibibg ebent 
s third more and are doing it b aboot 
ten per cent, less time than b World 
War I. More machmes,. higher yields ppF. { 
sere of land and per head of liveat^-': 
and better farming practice are reaponeibb 
for tfai^ gab. ’J 

FINAL SUSARCANE FORECAST 
An all-India yield of 5,576,000 toss 
raw anger (gur) is expected dnrlngw bs''^ 
year 1946-47, according to the Final ' 
Sugsreane forecast issned by the Dqpsrt- 
ment of Commercial IntelKgenoe and 
Sitrtbtica, India. This records an incbaia 
of 3.^ pet (wnt. comparwi with 1945-46>:^ x 
The area noder sngarcsne jb estimaiad at | 
4,ll%,000 acres compared wRh 3,825,000 ) 
last yew. ' The condos of be ctep b .v: 
reportsd, '.to...'"be; .good." ' br ' the.-. 
bowover, ^ crop, snbxed from drought 
..b>d;;dbessei;’b' derbb aim. • ^ 
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tnftm) FRONT OF WORKERS 

Mr. CL S. Rutkar, • >lorm«r President of 
ifae AH-India Trade Union Cdnsress, kas 
•snonnced the formation of a central 
eommiitee, with bimaelf as.the convener, to 
Mfsnise a " workers’ nnited -front '* ‘within 
-Trade Union Congress. , 

I 

The "front" will endeavour to restore 
tfflity in the Trade Union movement "under 
tl^ banner of the All-India Trade Union 
CoKgresa, by removing the legitimate, and 
reasonable objeciioos of the Socialist and 
Conmss leaders, and by making the 
A.-I.'n J.C. the central democratic platform 
of the^diao working class." 

The Xntral committee was formed at a 
meeting recently under the presidentship 
of Mr. MuCiindlal Sarkar. It was attended 
by members of the' Forward Bloc, the 
Bolshevik Party, the Revolutionary Communist 
Party, Hie Bolshevik-Leninist Party, and 
Independent workers not attached to any 
political group, who had come to Bombay 
to attend the meeting of the General Coundl 
of the A-l. T.U.C. 

THE central committee’s LEAD 

The- central committee includes Mr. - 
Somendra Nath Tagore (Calcotta)i Mr. 
S«CC. Antbonl Pillai (Madras), Mr. Sheel- 
bhadra Yagee (Bihar), Mr. Upon Storma 
(Assam), and Mr. A. R. Siddiqui 
(Lnt Pakistan). 

A statement issued by the members of 
the central committee states that the fears 
existing in the minds of certain political 
Parties, that some of the Trade l^ions 
aCHiiated to the A.-l. T-U-U. are bogus 
onions, has to be met leasonsbiy. 

In the ehanged politioal conditionsof 
to^i^, tile A.4. TUU- mnni fnhction in 
a nmanet eritit^ wtil give fuB exfnessian 
'to.'-v'tiMi... 'feelings,'' nnd' ^a^^rstions;"'lof' tlw^ 
Indiaa srorking ,clam as a nthitiei ra^ 
than be a forum for Commnntet Party 
to'exptem Ha p»lltioal;''yia*(n»..,V.;.,v-'.';^ 


RS-1NCUM1S1NP^1I«MM . 

. Tile UP. Goverttmept have decided to 
re-indianise severid > geogr^hto^ fiaipes 
which afoumed a (tonoptod form tinw 
British rule in Indfo. Tito Goveratiteim 
feel that these cormptions, stitid atpse 
out of mispronunciation for fotitigneto, ue 
an undesirable result of political iubjecticni 
on the cultural life of the people. 

The Ganges will thus again be styled as . 
" Gangs" and the Jumna as " Yamuna". 
Muttra will be given back its real name 
of “Mstbore", while the Vindforechal" 
ranges, which according to the, legend 
once upon a time started rising to 
unbounded heights until the mge Agaetiar 
called s halt, will no longer be " Bindecbal*' 
but will reisiume their ancient nanm. , 

‘ The Government have prepared a list 
of all towns, rivers and • mountains whose 
names have been revised, end have ordered 
that the names as now revised afaould 
hereafter be used in all ofihcisl .records and 
correspondence. 

POPULATION FIGUREB FOR NEw’bENGALS 

The new provinom of West Bengal and 
East Bsogst will have populstione at 
211,94,613 and 391,11,912 respectively 
under the Boundary Commission's award, 
according to an analysis nsede by the 
Secretary of the Bet^ Congseas Gefonl 
Cotoultstive Boandeiy (jpmmiMee. 

3514 per cent .of til* fotll poptdetioB 
of Bengal srHl be U Wfof 
64 86 per cent to Etot Bmgii 
percent^ of MosHato to West BMglil 
to tot totid popniition will be SS'Ol. 
Similarly, the pertontege of non41nelima to : 
East Bngaf Id foe 'phpnlation trf 
ti»t pfovtafobe 29*W. 

The area of Wot BimgiB vdU bo 28,083 
aq, atifoa aito foto # lito Bogal 49,^ 
mifos. Tito dtditifo <d' pdpfoatibw pac^. 
aquare mile to tiie two proidi^ wHk ba 
156 and 993 mapec^ tod tito p#itii- 
tion aup^rfod war aqura mUs of gfoos' 
cultioaUt «na, l09p ato 917 l O p a cfoto y . .:: 
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INDEPENDENCE ; WHAT' NEXT? 

By Dr PREM NATH, ma. 

( 0 ) 



W ITH the attainment of Independence 
India enters a new eta which 
requires aettinl in of two dfoamic 
processes 'Aie first is to dissociate the 
nnhealdiy tendencies which have become 
our heritage because of us or inspite of ur 
And the second is to create with utmost 
sincerity and ceaseless effort the tendencies 
that will make better India, The burden 
6 f this article is therefore to dwell on the 
above analysis. 

THE PAST 

The past, probably because it is past 
and has not the warmth of the present, 
has always created illnaions and so at least 
it has done in the case of Indian character. 
For os the Reality has been either the 
past or future and seldom present problems, 
we have either encbantini^y sung the song 
of the glorious past or wishfully brooded 
on the future. We need be taught to 
live in the present fully conscious of the 
past, enrely profiling by that and improving 
upon that Without the development of 
this trait in our national character we are 
snre to allow the tragedies of the past to 
be Committed, which again we have been 
used to ecceptiog morally or religiously 
and in aiqr case faelpletsly. To be sore 
tl» nnrite wealth of onr heritage howso- 
em ri«^ it might be cannot re^on with 
ffie ^ chang^ trends iff the modem 
d»y sodcigr in s8 its aspects. Ttihi is 
in general. 


INDISCIPLINE y ^ 

And now in particular. For the asks 
of this brief article let us limititbe past, 
to the period of British rale in mdia 
see what legacy it has left b«hmd Tim 
most outatanding feature is the gradnat 
mark of indiscipline in our nation And 
that was natural Our leadership could do 
no better than employ the mass of people 
who were hardly educated, for struggle 
against foreign domination, and most qf 
them could hardly understand the technique 
of this process So let us i admit that 
continuous act of that technique, though 
absolutely necessary at that time, has been 
partially responsible for causing apathy for 
diacipiine Nor are the masaea to blame 
for it The whole weight of the foreiga 
domination had completely cruebed their 
very existence and given them paeudo* 
peraon'alities rid with mferionty fear, lack ‘ 
of confidence and what not. 

And now we aee the reign of indiecipline 
raging through the whole conntry. This 
sweeping trend should be checimd or H 
will eweep us away. Educational, political, 
social and presa actiiritiea should bs directed 
to give training to people on this vital 
problem Courses in clanship need be 
worked ont most methodically to be 
provided compulsorily to ell stodenls in 
schoola and colleges. SimBar urangenaento 
tfaottld be BSde for pnblie in general to 
all towna and ctoea m alee for o$ce 
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worken ia «11 government departments 
and .Ittdtutrial concerns. With all the 
resources at our disposal we must make an 
eHort • to instal the sense of discipline in 
the behaviour pattern of all young and 
old, for it must be remembered that the 
sense of discipline to a very great-extent 
determines the rise and fall of nations. Shall 
we miss the meaning of it in our practice? 

' CONFLICT 

^The long course of history on which we 
ha«n dragged on as slaves is by itself a 
somcient factor for depositing ‘ conflict' as 
it were, in our minds. Besides, we profess 
in so^ many ideals, religious and moral, 
and otlr practice so completely takes us 
sway from them that the process of terrific 
conflict Vverpowers our national character 
And the'result is unimaginative approach 
to reality,^’dissipated action, and lark of 
co-ordination amongst groups of people 
For all practical purposes, I would rather 
prefer the system of conditioning the 
national mind by either lifting the practical 
level of thought and behaviour to the 
ideals or bringing down the ideals to 
workable practices. In any case the 
glaring disparity between the ideal and 
practice should be reduced to the minimum 
possible It is hightime therefore we 
started thinking daringly about the meaning 
and implication of religions rather than 
avoided touching the issue Our leadership 
on the whole has not been able either to 
escape the print of this peculiar feature on 
their minds. If by misfortune we any 
time lose our country to any foreign 
domination in any sense the disease of 
conflict would have played an overwhelm¬ 
ingly great mischief. Shall we allow it? 

LEADERSHIP 

The gift of democracy is variety of 
lesden and accordingly a variety of groups 
ot their followers. As there is a very 
close relaiioaabip between the leaden and 
the led toe quality of leaderaldp is bound 
to aflht^ toeir followets and as such a 
emweions effort toonld be made to train 
tntr politiciaos, There is a need for 


instituting training centres for polBiciana. 
The meaning of the party qratem of 
government which is an inevitable part of 
democracy should be properly understood. 
Now that we are an independent country 
we must realise that we have to lend every 
co-operation to the party in power. And 
should we disagree with its proftamme 
and activities the only course open to us 
IS to follow the democratic way of educat¬ 
ing the people to our line of thinking to 
replace one party by another. But if we 
allow the mass of people to use all sorts 
uncalled for methods for overthrowing a 
party there will be nothing but chaos 
and anarchy before us. Too much of 
drill in irresponsible behaviour is bound to 
develop into a perpetual tr&it of rebellion 
in us and might degenerate into crimmal 
tendencies. While Writing this I am fully 
conscious oi the fact that solution of 
economic problems will automatically 
dissolve a number of difljculties, but for 
bringing about that era of equality mass- 
scale reformation of our minds is necessary. 
And.how is that possible? 

OOR EDUCATION 

For mass-scale reformation of our national 
character the recourse can be taken to an 
effective system of education and here it 
IS that the best efforts of the nation should be 
bent. Our public school system should 
stand for integrated personalities of young 
boys and girls. It requires the beat brains 
of the country to draw out a scheme of 
education and the best machinery to put 
it into practice. 

The whole problem is a giagantic one and 
nothing short of a tight approach to it can 
help us to overcome tin: present state of 
confusion. It is a pity ^t many of ns 
should have toe illusions about “ freedom 
Our resiponsibilities are greater now thm 
ever before and it is are alone now who 
wfll be responsible for onr success or 
fdlnt* gs a nation. Let us tU^ and 
act toemTure. 
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TAX STRUCTURE IN INDIAN STATES 

By SARDAR M.V. KIBE, M.A., MR.A.S., FR.S.A.. c&don.) 


K alphas, tilb Nitional poet of India, 
in one of bis besntifol similies for 
which he is eo well known, describes the 
btsis of the Tax Stactnre of the Govern¬ 
ments in ancient India. He says: “ As 

the San draws moisture from the earth, in 
order to give it back in the shape of the 
tains, for fertilising the land, and producing 
the snstenance of the people, so the King 
levies taxes for ntilising them for the good of 
the people.” There is no donbt that this 
pilnciple is in accordance with even the 
most democratic ideas of modem Economists 
It is true that this ideal was adhered to so 
long as there was some check on the 
actions of the Rtiler of the land. This was 
disturbed only when be became autocratic 
and irresponsible. This happened when 
indigenous paramountcy was replaced by* 
the foreign. 

Another basis for the Tax Structure is 
the nature of the Government which rules 
the land If It is democratic, then its 
tendency is to levy taxes only to the 
extent it as able to utilise them for the 
good of the people. It is true that the 
first charge on the taxes is one on account 
of their collection. Next is the charge on 
account of the maintenance of the Govern- 
ment, including the Ruler or Rulers. Before 
the British Po'wer introduced uniformity in 
the governments of the Provinces and States, 
the Rulers of States were inHuenced by 
their officers and the people, but the new 
circumstances msde the Ruler of Indian 
States feel that the State was a personal 
proper^, and maintenance of his own 
dignity and his necessities and even luxuries 
were the first charge on tiie income of the 
State, although in a democratic government 
they should be the last If a Ruler was 
benevolent, he allotted the remainder of 
the income of the State after deducting 
expenses of collection, for the welfare of 
the State. There ate instances on record in 
sriiicb tin Rqlet granted permanent Sanads 
for the maiatenanee of D^nttkents of 
Pobfic Wriforei like Edacatinn tod Ifedicat 
Depwtments, the IdtM befog, foal foe Baeoes> 


lors should at least QOt* reduce' the 
allotment made. * 

e 

Naturally the Tax Structure is different 
in Sovereign and Semi-Sovereign States, 
since there are limitations on the potrera of 
the latter. Sovereign States even are ,not 
entirely free to regulate their Tax*Stmcfot« 
according to their wishes. Imperial prefe¬ 
rences, and most favoured nation claus^ 
in their Treaties with Foreign GovernmeuT 
are instances of such limitations. Asrcgtns 
Semi-Sovereign States they have to rebate 
their Tax-Structure according to the policy 
of the Central Power, whether fedrraliwd 
or not The Indian States are at best 
Semi-Sovereign States; the power of taxa¬ 
tion which they possess is limite# by the 
over-riding power of the Imperiali^ Central 
Government, m such matters w Border- 
Customs and Currencies, not to refer to 
Posts, Telegraphs and Railways. Semi- 
Sovereign States are also recognised by 
International Law. 

Since the Governments in Indian States 
are responsible to the Rulers t only, in 
levying any tax the Ruler has to look to the 
mood of bis subjects Their last resort is 
strike, and also Civil dis-obedience fo 
extreme cases. As might be supposed 
these are not new methods possessed by 
the people to remove their grievances but 
are coming down from ancient times. 

The .third limitation is whether the Ruler 
is autocratic or a State is governed fo a 
manner responsible to the people. The 
King, even though theoretically autocratic, 
has practically to be more careful fo 
levying taxes than a government, in which 
the voice of the people prevails, or at 
least predominates There are fewer taxes 
and ahnost steady, in the former circum¬ 
stances than fo the hitter. In tiie former 
the field is limited to the taxes which do 
not obtrude on the people. Another 
circumstance to which an autocratic Ruler 
has to look to is the wey fo which be 
■pende hia foeoiM. . For the take of 
aifoearance at teait be hM to elfot revcmt 

I 
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for milMaining departments of pnblie 
welfare, like, the paraphernalia, which he 
has for his dignity in States in which 
goverikments are responsible, ahhongb not 
responsible to pnblic opinion, the field, 
within the general limitation described in a 
previons paragraph, is a little bit wider. 

The mein principle underlying the 
finances of a country is the welfare of its 
• inhabitants, their progress in all walks of 
tJe, incloding the raising of their standard 
living, is the acme of Tariffs. The 

principle of these, subject to handicaps 
mentioned in the case of the Indian States, 
is the same as in any country This 
is well-known and need not be dilated upon. 

The auestion of Tariffs, or the Tariff 
StrncturL in Indian States is thus much 
more complicated than, say, in the rest of 
India. ^ the same Finance Ministers of 
Indian States have to see that the two 
ends meet. But they too cannot provide 
for unexpected demands due to the personal 
position of the Ruler. Owing to this mainly, 
they have to have greater balances kept in 
their budgets than may seem necessary in 
other circumstances or places. Accordingly 
Taxes are levied which may seem un¬ 
necessary, having regard to the normal 
income and expenditure in the budget. 
Large balances are allowed to be accumu¬ 
lated for specific porposes. But their 
Utilisation and disposal are as uncertain as the 
yields of a Tax For the same reason, more 


THIS SLIPPERY 

By Prof. P. L. 

A t this great moment in India’s history 
when she has gained independence 
from foreign domination it must be of 
intwMt, and even advantage, to reflect on 
the str^le that even ind..pjndent people 
have hed to put up for the gaiiflag and 
matatenance of flimr freedom. 

For, indepenoenoe and freedom may not 
anu foe same thing. A conotty may be 
i^gdependwt md ynt foe peophi may not 


numerons Texes, alfoongh yielding a little 
revenue individnslly, fasvtf to |be enforced. 

Little or no attention eaems to have been 
paid by the writers of Text books on 
Economics to the difficulties that the firamert 
of the Tariff in Indian States have to meet 
A body like the Indien Economic Confe¬ 
rence, consisting of the elite of Indian 
Economists will, it is submitted, fail in its 
function, if it continued to ignore the one 
fifth population oi India and the unique 
position of the Raters of Indian States. 

No Indian State bae yet passed the 
principles of bureaucratic financing, that 
prevailed even in the Provinces of India 
up to the first Congress Ministries Even 
most of them were still under the .influence 
of the I.C S people The announcement was 
pade by the Irrigation Minister of Madras 
that whether an irrigation project yielded 
any interest on the Capital spent or not, 
if It was useful to the cultivators. Govern¬ 
ment will undertake to construct it This 
reveals the new spirit, now prevalent, in 
411 countries governed by National Govern¬ 
ments The policy of the 1 C.S was 
commercial Not even utilitarian, but 

philanthropic policy, for raising the standard 
of living of the people, has to be laid 
down. Not only in Indian States but all 
over the country theee new principles have to 
be taught and spread. Among the present 
Provincial Gbvernments that of Madras 
seems to have thoroughly grasped them. 


THING-LIBERTY 

STEPHEN, M.A. 

be free. Nazi Germany was fodependent, 
but the people were not free. So was it 
in Fascist Italy. There are those who say 
that Soviet Russia is so, as well as Frsneo's 
Spain and Uto's YngoMavia. This Ip 
because the freedom of foe peofde, wUifo 
it tbp freedom of foe intforidul, is an 
eyesore ant only to dictelon igid pocket 
dfotaiin, bat Men to most pec^Je Ja 
anfoorlty. Hea«e loiif aad penMaat 
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efiEnrt }> BWetuiy to gala and safegnard 
thb freedom of the iodividaal, which alooe 
it the tme Uberty of the people. 

The hiatorjr of the long stroggie for 
freedom of even each a peqale as the 
Eagliab ia aa excellent examine of this 
fact By their very nature Anglo-Saxons 
were lovers of individual freedom. Even 
when they settled in England they had 
democratic institutions like the Witan. 
Their land tenure was unique in that each 
man could own a certain extent of land 
in absolute freedom paying no man any 
kind of tax or duty for it Besides, as 
Lord Chatham said later, “ The poorest 
man may in his cottage bid defiance to 
all the, forces of the crown '* since every 
man's house was considered as his castle. 

With these characteristics and institutions • 
it is no wonder that the people managed 
to extract from King Jehn in 1215 the 
famous Magna Carta, Which is indeed a 
magnificent Charter of Freedom. Its sixty- 
three chapters have inspired all later 
charters of freedom. The 39th chapter by 
itself is a comprehensive guarantee of 
freedom, as it declares; “ No free mah shall 
be seized or imprisoned or dispossessed 
or outlawed or in any way destroyed. . . . 
excepting by the legal judgment of his 
peers or by the laws of the land." 

We should have expected that, with the 
winning of the Magna Carta the English 
people would be enjoying freedom in its 
tull and true form. But in fact the 
struggle for freedom bad to continue. 
King afmr king disregarded his promise to 
obey the provisions of the Charter. King 
John himself began by-paswng his promises. 
Henry IQ, even his queen Elenor, 
Edward 01—all equally flouted the pfovi- 
sUhm of the Charter by the use of dispens¬ 
ing power, erection of monopolies, exaction 
of krans, imprisonment of even Members 
of Parliammtt for freedom of speech, and 
n host of other means, la- the tinae of 
one mier done the Uegiu Cfeta had to be 
nhcon^rmed tirenty times so tint Bw 
people miglw grant hiae money. It fri 


amazing that every ^we the confiripation ' 
was made solemnly, the khig jedaringr 

"So help me GoB, I still keep a|l these 
articles inviolate, as I am a-man, as I am 
a Christain, as I am a knight, and u 1 
am a king crowned and anointed” 

It was in the time 6f the Tudor moaarebs 
that the freedom of the English ‘wia in fhe 
utmost jeopardy. They were all eo effong^ 
and the people were so subservient tba||y 
there was very littie of freedom in iW 
country. Hnme says “ abject eervilUy 
never appeared more ' cooafdcnonaly" * 
than in a parliament of Henry VIII. 
The king got into hia bands the 

power of raising the revenue, controllhig 
the religions habits of the people, and 
even of having for his mere proclmmtions 
the force and effect of parIiament|fP statnte, 
Qneen Elizabeth's position was even worse. 
Not only in poetry, but also in fact, she 
was a demi-goddess. "No one even spoke 
to Qneen Elizabeth without kneeling, though 
occasionally she raised some with waving 
her hand. Whomever her eyes fell upon, 
on any occasion, also fell to the kpees. 
Even in her absence, those who covered 
her table, though persons of quality, neither 
approached it nor retired from it without 
kneeling, usually three times.” The Queen 
took advantage of the snbservience of the 
people and there resulted the terrible 
abuses of the High Commission, the 
Privy Council and the Star Chamber, m 
well es ’the extended use of the Conrte 
Martial, ao that the people cried, ’’ aa 
they did in the times before the Magna 
Carta, saying: 

"Onr Lord God almighty, who seeth all 
things, seeth that the miserable people are 
oppressed with all unrighteousness." 

With the coming of the Stuarte the 
struggle of the people egainet tyranny 
began to tell. But ttiU ft took some 
generations, the exeention of a king and 
the flight of another, before the promieea 
of the Megna Carta began to be tealitiet. 
With the Glorioua Revolothm of 1619, 
however, end ,tfae Oechumfon of R%hl»« 
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die Ireedom of the people became not 
only, definitely assured but also truly 
opendve. " 

Thai even after the Magna Carta, to 
onlvertally hailed as the bond of freedom, 
more than four centuries bad to pass by 
before freedom was eqjoyed* by the people 
at large in any real way. There were of 
coorte still occasions when individual 
liberty was in danger. But the great 
uinciples of libeity were no longer 
qCMsttoned, and the mechaaisms of royal 
tyranny like the Star Chamber and the 
High Commission Court were gone Above 
all, the power of arbitrary imprisonment 
was wrested from the crown ; the Habeas 
Corpus Act effectively safeguarded personal 
liberty ;t'he^udges were made independent 
of the iMg, and the jury was made free 
of intimiokion by the executive. 

IN AMERICA 

It was with these ideas and traditions 
that the Colonists went over to America, 
so that when they became independent in 
1783 they established their Constitution on 
the English ideas of freedom. As we in 
India are now at that stage, it must be 
interesting to glance at what the Americans 
did when they became independent of 
Britain. First of alt they drew up a Consti¬ 
tution establishing a federal republic clearly 
defining the relations between the Centre 
and the provinces. But even more impor¬ 
tant than this Constitution were the ten 
Amendments to the Constitution passed in 
1791. Since these form the American Bill 
of Rights which are the noblest guarantees 
of freedom in the world it must be good 
for us to note at the present moment some 
of the more important of them. The first 
Amendment reads: 

" Congress shall make no law (1) respect¬ 
ing the establishment of religion or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or 
(2) abridging the freedom of speech or the 
preet; or (S) dw of the people peace¬ 
ably to tMMMtbk ai^ to pedtioa )w redress 
of gfiavaneea." 


The second Amendment gives the people 
the right of bearing arms. The tl^d 
controls the billeting of soldiers. The fourth 
says: “The right of the people to be secure 
in their persons, bouses, papers and effects 
against unreasonable searches and seizures, 
shall nut be violated, and no siaiTant shall 
issue but upon probable cause, supported 
by oath or affirmation, and particularly 
describing the place to be searched and the 
persons and things to be seized.” 

It is evident that the Bill of Rights 
secured American freedom on a broad and 
safe basis. All the freedom assured to the 
individual'in England by the various re- 
confirmations of the Magna Carta and new 
enactments are assured t'o the American 
even more clearly and definitely. His person 
and his property are secure against the 
' tyrannical power of the government by law. 

And yet may the lover of freedom rest 
on his oars ? Certainly not For freedom is 
a very slippery thing as authority will ever 
strive to arrogate to itself various powers 
which will curtail the rights and freedom of 
the individual. At first theUe will be 
camouflaged or not fully exercised and the 
innocent people will not suspect the fatal 
poison. There are shrewd men who say 
that in America there have been silently 
developing some dangers to freedom. 

The Central Government at Washington, 
for example, has been gradually t^ing 
more powers than the Constitution permitted. 
With the beginning of empire conscription, 
service abroad, and federal taxes have been 
imposed by the Central Government, thus 
interfering too much in the lives of the 
people in the States. The President, again, 
by appointing judges to the Federal Court 
has brongbt the judiciary under the control 
•f tbe executive. The Women’s Snffirage 
and the Child Labour Act have provisions 
that mBitate against individual freedom. 
Tbe Pttdiibttion Act bad in it provirions fdr 
entering private houans and of trying men 
more than once on ffie same bhmge. Worse 
than Ml these Me ffw Adminisinlive 
Tribune MHMbM by tbe RreMdcoik ns 
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they are not oubieet to the judicial coutts. 
Bnt the wont aapect of the conditiotie in 
America ia the growing tendency to nnite 
the executive, jndicial and legislative 
powere, for “the commingling ot these powers 
is tiie essential definition of despotism.” 

U in England there had been such a 
long period of struggle for liberty, and if 
in America people sense dinger to freedom, 
bow much vigilance is necessary in nascent 
India to safeguard the freedom of the 
people ? Our Charter of Freedom adopted 
•naoimously by the Constituent Assembly 
on the 22nd of January last contains safe¬ 
guards for the individual Bnt the experi¬ 
ence of England and America shows that 
we have to be watchful in spite of charters; 
and so let us see if there are some dangers 
which we may spot immediately. 

In an Independence Day article Sir 
C. V. Raman sonnded a note of warning. 
He said: ‘‘Looking round and sizing up 
the situation, it seems to me that the real 
danger before our country in the days to 
come is the crushing down of individual 
freedom and initiative by the steam roller 
of governmental authority." There is a 
distinct possibility of this, as things are at 
present, unless a strong opposition comes 
into being. It is not often realized that a 
good opposition party is a blessing to a 
country. Dr. Sterling E. Edmonds says: 
“Out of the development of the Whig and 
Tory parties there arose that peculiar 
institution of the greatest value in preserv¬ 
ing the purity of administration and govern¬ 
ment, nantely, the loyal and lawful opposition.” 


688.- 

From titis point of view, as from otben, 
it is a pity that Pakistan had, to cut itself 
off from India. For the arelfare of free 
India the development of a healthy Oppo¬ 
sition Party is necessary, as otherwise, by 
the natural logic of human character and 
the corrupting influence of power, and due 
to no fault of any one in, particular, freedom 
within the country may be in peril. He^oe 
as it was said about God, if it doea|not. 
naturally exist it must be invented ah» 
brought into being. ^ 

Another danger to freedom in India lieb 
in the sense of security, now tiiat we have 
our own rulers. But the words of Demos- 
thenese are still true; The only safeguard 
for freedom is DISTRUST. Every action 
of Authority must be critically njeudaed to 
discover lurking germs of dangj^ That 
requires political insight, and in^rder to 
get that insight our education and outlook 
must be given a new orientation. Burke 
said that the study of law enabled the 
Americans to anticipate evils,” " They augur 
misgovernment at a distance, and snuff the 
approach of tyranny in every tainted 
breeze." We, with our heto-worsb^, spirit 
of obedience, credulity and good-will need 
special training in distrust, especially by a 
thorough study of the details of the 
freedom-rights in many lands. Above all, 
we have to remember the wise words of 
John Philpot Curran; " The condition upon 
which God hath given liberty to man is 
eternal vigilance; Which condition if be 
breaks, servitude is at once the consequence, 
of bis crime and the punishment of his guilt." 


TECHNOLOGY AND SOCIAL LIFE 

By Mr. HARISH CHANDRA, ma. 


I N a broad sense Technology indudes not 
only the machine indust^ proper, bnt 
■neb branebee of practice as engfne^g, 
agrienhare, medicine, sanitation, and 
wrfnsomic reforms. Tedmology as mob 
cstoi-A bat embrace the entire phase of 
mens Bfe and aetivitiet. We can comprelwnd 


the relation of technology to social life in 
terms of eqnilibrinm and dis-equilibriam, 
DIS-EQUIUBRn.’M IN THS niVSICAI. 

ENVUONMENT 

As a remit of the series of discoveries 
and invmtions in the fidd of technology, 
the material exaltation ef man has been 
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ueMBpanied by an up-setting of his 
physical environment. There is a lack of 
eqoilibrlnm in the physipal environment, 
soil -erosion, destrnction of the mineral 
resonrces, deforestation etc. Soil is dennded 
of its nutritional element with the flow of 
inter. The result is alkaline deposit and a 
tremendous loss in the lertility of the soil. 
This is recently happening in the Punjab. 
Th'e* point has been made clear by the 
Trrisfation Reports that after a certain 
^mber of years all the chemical elements 
of the soil are washed out. The alkaline 
deposits have formed and fertility of the 
soil decreased. If the irrigation system is 
unscientific it takes away the fertility of the 
soil which shows a loss of equilibrium in 
the physical environment. Irrigation is 
devise(l|‘ by human engineering. Human 
engineemg itself has' lack of equilibrium. 
One may think that floods are caused by 
plenty of rainfall but they may be due to. 
In the first instance, deforestation, and in 
the second instance, the fact that natural 
waterway is interfered with by all kinds of 
hnman constructions such as roads or 
unscientific layout of the rail-roads that 
Interfere with the natural flow of the soil. 
This is a physical disequilibrium. By the 
inventions of machines and technology and 
by building roads, bridges etc., the most 
fertile areas have been overrun by water It 
is in>fact something preposterous and in 
its effect tantamount to human catastrophe. 
In short, human geography cuts across the 
natural geography. Again, there may be 
no scientific conservation of lutaral resonr¬ 
ces. The resources of Coal, Petroleum, 
etc., might be dissipated and destroyed 
through unscientific exploitation, wUch 
would set in dis-equilibrium gradually. 

IACK ok EQtnUBkIUM between inddstry 

and AGRlCULtUKE 

The ecoaomle nature of modem capitalism 
is historladly bound up with ^ develop¬ 
ment of tectaelogy. Tteenwmons increase 
in phydeal production dfstlngnishes caba¬ 
listic production from that ot earlier epoclm 
The mechanical preoem oi prodneticm has 
tremendowly increased ,th» volume of 


production. •Hiis has b««B re^xmsilfle .for 
speedy industrialiMtion, Ifir dte opmiing up 
of the pre-capitalistic countries and for the 
rise of the general standsfd »of living 
an mcrease of popnlatron. 'With the 
transition to modem times; industm comes 
into the foreground in the west-Enropesn 
scheme of life, and the institntions of 
European civilisation fall into fa more 
intimate relation with the exigencies of 
industry and technology’. The dynamics of 
capitalist economy is interlined with modern 
technology. The relatione between techno¬ 
logy and social conscionsness are consider* 
ably involved ‘The systematic building 
up of individual mdustry and the rational 
administration of works are accompanied by 
sudden and incomprehensible market 
disturbances. In these disturbances the 
, production process suddenly becomes para¬ 
lysed. ’ A nation fails to achieve a 
balanced economy. Agricnitore and Industry 
seldom move hand in hand. The country 
has to face dis-equilibrinm between agricul¬ 
ture and industry. When the last ioter- 
nstional strife was launched England jid 
not know what to do. She wsj confronted 
with the most vital problem of the hour, 
t>»., whether to increase the food-supply or 
to tap more and more of the industrial 
resources. As a result of her food 
campaign she could maintain her people 
only for five months in a year. For the 
rest of the year the had to depend 
upon the colonial anpplies. Thus the colonies 
have to make unbalanced economy 

of England becanae of the dis-eqnililiiltm. 
betareen indnstry and agiicnltnre. 

SOCIAL CHANOSfi 

The significance of tedmibal progress 
■or dungik in tocUl conpositioti ii complex 
in character. It baa Wngbt |ibont dis- 
eqntlibiinm in the distribution of popidatioa 
between t 

(a) BomI and Urban, 

ml Ooa aoM aad enothwinod 

(a) Becwsn aou-w-iio > 

■Br far tbe moat chancietisiie femme nf 
tM first Bt^e of modem eab*lism «sv Rw 
grawfii m indpstfitl praloiarint. {tmai 
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depopnlation H>d arfaui congestion ctnied 
die dsy. SUfting of popniation from one 
fogioB to ■ another held the field. In the 
la^ Stases of capitalism social composition 
was differentiated by the nnmerical growth 
of nonoviolmit middle groups and by the 
least expected resiatance of the indnstnal 
proletariat to thtir own devastation by the 
huge diatnensional scale of iodnatry on the 
one hand, and unfettered foreign comiietition 
on the other. The middle groups utilized 
the technical research and progress in both 
primary and secondary industry. Technical 
advancement was, therefore, not a stumbling 
block to the peace and progress of the 
man. It only stressed the differentiation in 
the social stra|ification. Not only has 
technology brought about an unequal distri¬ 
bution of population but it is also respon¬ 
sible for cultural aberration. As we proceed 
from the west to the east we find striking 
contrasts between the culture of one region 
and the culture of another. In our own 
country it is only the U. P. which is the 
finest example of cultural balance, otherwise 
all the provinces suffer from cultural 
dis-equilibrium, 

TRADE CYCLES 

If the technical progress has brought a 
complete renainance in all phases of man’s 
life and his environment, in the field of 
business it has been unhappily accompanied 
by trade cycles. In every parlance the 
dfsturbancee arising from technical progress 
are considered in relation to the argument 
concerning purchasing power. It is pointed 
out that the purchasing power is incompa¬ 
tible with the technological capacities. It 
fails to absorb the enormous amount of 
goods produced. In other words income 
and {nice are not adopted to the new 
supply. If this pnrtfiiasing power argument 
be accepted dien die phenomenon of trade 
cycles beconma a recurrent feature. Are 
we to say dien that the creation of new 
and additional pnrehasiiig power shall 
counteract the hteu of economic blizsards? 
Or establish a new equilibrium when the 
snarki^ la sa a standstill and nnemplivinent 
k biM I The aolntiaa lies sameiriiere hi 
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tiie control of stgiplies and efficient and 
equitable distribution. 

vimm-ometrf 

Unemployment is a futtlmr haataties of 
dis-equilibrinm. If the pages of indastri4 
histoiy are scanned one finds that there hsa 
been k degree of technical ooemployoient. 
There is reabsorptiofa in the later stages of 
development, no doubt. But U is tme of 
skilled labour only. So far as the uoflkllled 
labour is concerned it continues to so^ 
the pangs of unemployment. Daring 0k 
last few decades preceding the world-war 
1914-18 as a consequential result'’'of 
increased production and extensive transport 
facilities, both inland and over-seas, the 
standard of living of the skilled lobonrere 
and functionaries began to approximate that 
of the bourgeoisie.. But this ^s hardly 
true of the unskilled wor||»r|^ and the 
agricultural proletariat. They were even 
exposed to the blazing perils of sudden 
impoverishment. Again, machine production 
pushed the old worker out or thrust him 
io to less remunerative posts. If we taka 
a broad view of the labour class as a whole 
we feel relieved from the workers" ipsecurtty 
and instances of their dropping down to the 
lower strata of the proletariat when we 
visualize that tlie cultural development of 
the workers has made ^ great headway 
under the sway of an increased standard 
of Ufe. 

CLASS CONFLICTS 

But* one can hardly be quite optimistic 
in bis estimate. For it is a true but trngic 
story that the rise of modern iodnstriaUsm 
has transformed the social relationships. 
Whereas the period up to the Industrial 
Revolution was dominated by the opporition 
between the forces of conservatism and the 
revolutionaiy bourgeoisie, the following 
period witnessed the emergencies of the 
conflict between eotr^renenrs, capitalists 
and workers. 

MIUTARY POUTICS 

We have earlier pointed out that techno¬ 
logy has brought tibotil diseqnilibrinat 
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batWMB indtutiy and agricoltnre. This has 
the foondation of military politics 
to*day. W«‘ have als 9 refened to the 
mbalasced economy of England and her 
colonial policy. But for the colonies which 
have restored the eqnilibrinm between 
tadnstry and agriculture by supplymg the raw 
materials and food-stuffs and thus keeping 
the indusuial machinery of England going 
on, the vast economic superstructure of the 
^pire would have collapsed like a house 
Sb^rda and jeopardised the entire social 
exposition Thus the dts-equilibrium is 
sought to be remedied by annexing colonies 
Sociologically speaking militarism is attempt¬ 
ed at for the restoration of the home 
equilibrium. Militarism in its own turn 
comes in conflict with other things which 
are sought to he remedied by world con¬ 
quests wars. Modern warfare is the 
set result. Technology comes in again but 
only to add fuel to the fire. It has given 
new implements to fight with. Infantry 
and cavalry, particularly tanks and xroplanes, 
are there in abundance. One may fight to 
the verge of human destruction Such is 
the military politics of to-day. It is out 
not to restore the equilibrium but pave the 
path of human destruction 

The period following the war of 1914-18 
has seen the aocelerated pace of technical 
progress. Its causes are mainly the ‘syste¬ 
matic promotion of all improvements in pro¬ 
duction during war years, the continuation 
of aimilar economic conditions during the 
inflation period, which promote all kinds of 
investments, the dissemination of saentific 
methods which are now systematically 
developed in research institutes for almost 
every industry and the reciprocal enrich¬ 
ment of individual fields of research* 

changing outlook 

*Tbe rationalist methodology of the 
economic system has psychologically trans¬ 
formed tile modern man and baa pushed into 
the background the power of irrational 
forces'. The ratiooaliat tendency has 
diasolved the mystical element in man's 
conaciouanesa and iiluntiued all obscurities 


and enigmas. Max Weber takes it to be 
the "disenchantment of tiie world''. But 
this rationalist spirit, it may be noted, was 
inculcated in man long before the dawn 
of modern technology. It gained momentum 
by the aid of science and tedinology and 
to-day truly reflects a downward march of 
religions values and irrational forces. But 
Thorstein Veblen would make ns believe 
that the ‘traditional attitude of submissive 
approval toward the "natural Laws" of 
science has not yet been wholly lost, even 
among the scientists of the passing generation, 
many of whom have uncritically invested 
these "Laws’’ with a prescriptive rectitude 
and excellence , but so far, at least, has this 
animus progressed toward disuse that it is 
now chiefly a matter for expatiation in the 
pulpit, the accredited vent for the exudation 
pf effete matter from the cultural organism’. 

UNEQUAL TEMPO IN THE DEVELOPMENT AND 
MECHANISED LEISURE AND FREEDOM 

Our analysis of the social decomposition 
should have made clear two notable facta, 
ear., that the tempo in our development 
has not been equal and that foe leisure 
and personal freedom that have been 
spared for us are mechanized. At tunes 
the wheel of progress has moved very fast 
and at times very slow. This had its 
effect upon the economic and social 
readjustment of the society. Then, in tise 
mechanized process of our life our leisure 
and freedom heve become ^oat like an 
automaton. They have lost much of their 
natural bliss since tiiey are related and 
fixed in clock-work precision. Instead of 
sunshine and cloud, rainfall and storm, 
drought and flood, what control the routine 
of life and labow in the Qty, are the 
minute-hand of the clock, the wUstle of the 
factory, and the traffic tignal on road 
and railway. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 

We have reached the end of our discus¬ 
sion. * Adsptationai responses to teduology 
may be viewed in pr^cally ail aspects 
of life. As a matter of fact tiw modem 
coinmunHy itself la in nmf ways a 
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product of tcchnologictl cbange.' Oor 
contact with our, fellow>nien baa exercised 
tremendout influence npon our speech, 
family life, religion, attitndes and beliefs 
within communities, It has gone still 
further and Vitally affected the whole 
problem of international relations and 
world opinions. Such a continued develop¬ 
ment has remarkably influenced the entire 
pattern of cultural change. ‘ In other 
respects—recreational, religions and educa¬ 
tional—it represents a response to techno¬ 
logical influences These changes have 
penetrated even the /armer's life living in 
a remote part of the earth as a result of 
enormous transportation and communication 
facilities Evei^ the growing tendencies 
towards greater centralisation of government 
could not have been possible without 
the modern means of transportation and 
communication. That man's efforts have been 
crowned with success goes unchallenged, 
but his achievements have confronted him 
with many acute problems. 


taT" 

FUTURB’DOTLOOK 

We drop our thread of narration. , The 
cyclical crises of Rational and International 
conflicts and complexities shall continue ‘ 
and become a recurrent phenomwaa unless 
the peoples of this world realized that 
‘upon, the solution of inner contradictions 
that is the elimination of hindrances to 
the utilization of technological ^tentM'ities 
ultimately depends the possibility . 'that 
society may do away with the peraanejUF 
dangers of crises and provide for cnlt^p 
productivity together with an undistur^d 
dynamic course of production. For tech¬ 
nology in itself is indifferent. The refl 
cultural problem involved in sudt an 
industrialised society would not be caused 
by psychical dangers inherent in the 
character of work under modern tfchnology 
but would rather be bound nn/with tite 
problem of the masses. Motif of the 

danger involved, however, could be over¬ 
come by the utilization of technological 
possibilities'. 


KABIR. THE HIEROPHANT OF HARMONY 

By Prof. K R. BOMBWALL, ma. 

Professor of Engltsk, D. M.'College, Mega (Pb) 


T he apocryphal story relating the 
dispute between the Hindu and 
Muslim followers of Kabir, the poet-saint 
of Northern India, over the dead body of 
the mystic, each group claiming the right 
to perform the obsequies according to its 
osm religions practice, may be, as sticklers 
for historical authenticity have declared, a 
legend pure and simple; ^but it chimes in 
perfectly with the possible end of the bard 
whose love-inspiring personality reveals 
itself in every line of his verse. 

The son of a Brahmin widow who 
abandoned the infant to bide her shame, 
l6ibir was found and brought up by Nirn, 
a Mnstim weaver and his wife. Name. As 
a duld, Kabir offended by his heterodoxy 
both Hindus and UBslims. He incnned 
the dieploaeure of the foraaer bf ’weaiiag the 


sacred thread and he incensed the latter by 
singing praises of Ram. Vet the same 
Kabir who was at one stage threatened 
with excommunication, became the recipient 
of devotion from members of both commu¬ 
nities. And even today, nearly four hundkyd 
years after his death, Kabir holds empire 
over the minds of millions of people 
owing formal allegiance to different 
religions. It is by no means uncommon 
to hear sadhus and lakirs recite the follow¬ 
ing lines of Kabir in order to touch the 
chord of sympathy in the hearts of the 
charitably disposed: 

Ohiri ehonrh bhar le gal, aadi tw (^io oir; 

Dar dia dban na gbata, Sab gai bhagat Kabir. 

(The sparrow ufces beakful from tiie 
river, bnt the water dhuioMies not; Nor does 
tdmrity lessen (the rich oun’s weslth; so 
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bath aaid Kabir). This it not to suggest 
that I Kabir. overcame all opposition—the 
iconoclast who,aims blows at fetish-worship 
and can hardly be expected to be 
popular with vested interests. Nevertheless, 
many of Kabir's discriminating contem¬ 
poraries recognised in him a bridge-builder, 
a man who endeavoured to awaken in all 
a sense of kinship which misguided 
workhip of religions trade-marks militated 
^rainst. 

in these days when the ogre of commu- 
nalism is stalking the country, Kabir's 
message of harmony has a special signifi¬ 
cance. We see narrow-minded politicians 
preaching the gospel of despair by advoca¬ 
ting vivisection of a country which, despite 
all vicisutudes ol history, has maintained 
its itttegyy. Champions of discord try to 
win plaWm popularity as masons of 
separatism.* We hear of Pakistan. There 
are whispers of a Khalistan. And down in 
die South there are buzzing sounds which 
now and dien become clearly audible as 

Dravidastan." And all this is happening 
in a land which gave birth to Kabir, the 
hierophant of harmony, the Bard of Brother¬ 
hood, whose resonant voice still- comes 
from across the centuries: God is the 
exclusive possession of no single religion; 
Ram and Rahim are but different names 
for the same Universal Father; mere 
pilgrimages will not please the one, nor 
will music before the mosque disturb the 
the other. 

Kabir lived at a time when, as a result 
of the bigotry of later Muslim rulers 
of India, die breach between Hinduism and 
Islam had become very wide. Alive to 
the urgent need of religions concord, 
Kabir pursued with a single-minded devo¬ 
tion the ideal of unidng the votaries of 
dm two religions. But it is the fate 
of tafotmeta to be naisunderstood. Kabir 
was dwottnced as a public aiemy. The 
legend says that a number of pandits and 
join^ bands with a view to arraigidng 

' anm was wdtMoloM^ebw bdis srss 

dhrided into tvs iM. 


Kabir before the Emperor, Siknadar Lodi. 
When called upon to anstver the charge 
of conupting the people with irreligion, 
Kabir thus addressed the emperor, "It 
was my endeavour to unite Hindus and 
Muslims, but the work appeared impossible. 
I am therefore glad t^t it has been 
accomplished today. I see Hindus and 
Muslims united against me. Your Majesty, 
if this can happen before the throne of 
an earthly monarch, what may not happen 
before the throne of the Monarch of 
monarchs, the Lord of the Universe.” If 
this unity has been created by hate what 
may not be done by love?” It is almost 
superfluous to add that the Emperor 
allowed Kabir to depart iir honour and the 
poet's antagonists had to take their 
discomfiture as best as they could. 

* Apart from the fact that Kabir's words 
are an excellent though nnembellished 
statement of his mission, they are an 
illustration of the delicate irony—all the 
more stinging for its delicacy—whereof he 
was a master and which, in his hands 
must have been a formidable weapon in 
his crusade against humbug. Being one of 
the greatest luminaries in the galaxy of 
Indian mystics, Kabir had little respect for 
mere forms, and resentment at the blind 
worship of symbols in preference to the 
spirit of religion, often found expression in 
words which cut like razor blades. Kabir 
directed his pungent satire against cant 
and conventionalism wbidi he found eating 
into the vitals of Hinduism and Islam 
alike. That he knew no fear and had die 
courage of his convictions is borne out 
by his words: 

"If mere ablutions can render a man 
holy, frogs should be the saintliest of 
creatures. If the water of the Ganges can 
purify men, why do the fish in tiie Ganges 
have an unpleasanl smelt like the fikh 
etsewhera?" 

OoGU iCamali, KMiir'i daughter served a 
thirsty Brahmio with wMer. When tiw 
Paadh's titirtt had haen slaked, he dkcvmed 
that the girt cauH ^ a fiiaai^ id weavm. 
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WwMitttw WM Jite wrath at having, aa he 
Uh, laat hU caate. , The matter waa referred 
to Kabir wim said to die angry Brahnun; 

"Pandi^l, pray tell me which arater you 
hold yontaelf free to drink and which to 
avoidf 

Ihia well containa fid, frogs, dead birds 
and putrefying vegetation. 

Death lays its hands on millions of meo 
and yon may, every moment be treading 
on the dost of some dead being. Of this 
dnat are vessels made from which you 
drink water. " 

The story goes on to say that the 
Brahmin who, a moment ago, could hardly 
hold himself together, was not only 
mollified, bnt that he agreed to marry 
Kamali. 

With amazing boldness, considering the • 
time-context, Kabir attacked the religions 
malpractices of his day, giving no quarter 
to sham or hocus-pocus. Unsparingly, be 
condemned most of the Hindu ceremonies 
and rites. Nor did be show mercy to the 
conventions of the Muslims when he found 
them devoid of meaning and aotogonistic 
to the spirit of true religions. When 
a child, be had to submit to the 

^remony of circumcision. His protest 
against the custom was characteristically 
vigorous. "If God has created you 
Muslims," be said, "why were yon not 
born circumcised ? If circumcision makes 
one a true Muslim, what about your 
women 1 ” 

If a man's religion was indicated by 
the label be bore Aen, said Kabir, he,had 
no’ religion at all. When he met a young 
woman named Loi (who—so the tradition 
goes— later became bis wife) and was 
asked, “Wiat is your name?" be 

answered "Kabir.'’ When asked what bis 
religion was, his answer waa the same : 
" Kabir." 1^ wis said like * geBUioe 
aajeaiic and was in Uie kidmdcsceat 
,11^ mysfidsm' tbm K^ to 

dtesidve that diffeieaoes of cr^ i^nal 

and to revM} ^ wUcli 

bhids all ti^ioM, iMo Organic oMiaeis. 


Kabh's own religion wu also tbe core of J 
all religions—devotion to God; Kabir knew 
that devotion to Go(l was aW the oatensi- , 
ble object of HindiW aBdr Sioslims alike . 
but that misled by ^e hawkera of htstltU' j 
tional religion, most people bad gone astray 
and were wandering in Mdie labyfinthine v 
maze of formalisin. He sang; 

The jewel is lost In the mud, 'sud alt am 
seeking for it, • 

Some look for it in the Bmt, and SoiBe in., 
the West! some in tbe water and aont^ 
amooigst stones. Jfr 

But the servant Kabir has api>niaed it St 
its true value, and has wrapped it with oar* 
in the end of the mantle of his haairt, 

Over and over again, Kabir harped on / 
thle idea; the easy accessibility of God who, 
in tbe words of Browning, is seen “ in the 
star, in tbe stone, in the tlesb, in the soul . 
and in the cloud." . Those who jjBek him ' ^ 
need not go far; He .awaita ^pscoveiy 
everywhere: 

O Servant, where doet thou seek Met 

Lo I 1 am beside thee. 

I am neither in Kaaba nor in Kailaih: 

Niether am 1 in rites and oeremooies, 

Kabir saye, O sadbua t Qod te the bnatb - 
of all breath. 

Again: 

If Ood be within the mosque, then to whom 
does ^e world bek>]^ t 

If Ram be wUhin the image, . . , then 
who is there to know what bappene without ! { 

Hari is in the East, Allah is in the West, 
look within your heart, for there you wUi 
find both Karim and Ram. 

All the men and the women of the world . 
are HP* living forma. 

Kabir is the child of Allah and Ram: 
is my guru; He is my Pir. ^ 

"Kabir is tbe child of Allah and Rem”; 
the thonght rnns like s refrain in Ksbir't 
poetry. Simple as tbe troth was it needed 
harping—it still does. Despite the lip-sendee 
people render to tbe wisdom of 
mysfics who sing of. the Brotheihood of alt 
religiona, Rama and Atl^ contiiiCiO to be 
incarcerated in temples and Kaalte reepec- ; 
tively. The name is worshipped and, 
becomea a rich soiirce, teternecine 
wrangling; the jptmdil the whi^' 

^verae but die pnrb&d bigots with (beir 
bfiakcra of ptejedice have no eyes for k 
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Sfabol'Wonhip creates a gulf between the 
devjDteca ol different symbols which ritualism 
onlf helps widen. , Kabir ’ condemned 
both in equally unequivocal terms. He 
poured contempt on the ascetic who morti¬ 
fied his flesh—be compared the yogi, tor 
.instance, to a goat because of his. “great 
beard and matted locks/' Nor did he 
spare the pundits and maulvis—the 
worshippers of brass and stone. He called 
Jhem “ pots of the same clay " and declared 
^at they failed to find God by slaughtering 
goats and cows to propitiate their deites. 
" The Hindu cries oub Ram is my beloved; 
Says the Turk, Rahim is mine. Neither 
knows that Ram and Rahim are one." 

Thus like a true mystic, Kabir preached 
tht gospel of harmony and love. He saw 
unity In diversity and made unity the 
subject his song. He beard the harmony 
into, which all apparent discords of life 


SARAT CHANDRA 

By Mr. SATYA 

S ARAT Chandra Cbattopadhyaya was 
the greatest literary figure of Bengal, 
(Rabindra Nath Tagore being of course 
excepted) for over a quarter of a century. 
Saratdiaodra was no leader in literature 
like Bankim Chandra Cbatterji nor a 
poet supreme like Rabindranath Tagore. 
Saratchandra was a novelist and ss a 
novelist his name will go down to posterity. 

Bankimchandra was the greatest literary 
fignre of bis time but literatnre was not 
bis only diitincdon'. Bsnkimchandrt ioved 
bis country devotedly and felt deeply 
concerned in the hltimaie well-being of 
die people of bis conntry. That was a 
period of tranaMon when the impact of 
Western civilisation and culture was 
influencing the people and deflecting the 
idees and ideals of the country. Widi a 
view to (beck date onalanght BanUmchandra 
it upon bineHU to‘ plant the stanciard 
of tndbhmdi ladinB odtan lud ideeh 
hefure the per^, Tbit might hatm ben 


omit and make aMlldw m^c; and he 
endeavoured to ittnne ^e , eus of O&era 
to this concord of sweet souPds. He 
wrote: "At the heart of the Universe, 
white music is blossomieg; love strikes the 
melody, detachment bests dms.'' 

Through his insiMence on simplicity 
Sadho, sahaj samadhi bait: (O Sadhu, the 
simple worship is the best) and directness, 
his contempt of abstract formulae, his 
ruthless denunciation oi formalism, Kabir 
sought to dispel the mists of separateness 
and to drive home to the cudgel-beaters of 
hostile creeds the transparent, though 
unrealised, truth that they were sons of 
the same Father, rays of the same Sun. 
KaUr's gospel of harmony is one of those 
things which “age cannot wither nor 
custom stale.” It is as fresh today as 
• when it was delivered and yet how many 
of ns need to be reoiinded of it I 


CHATTOPADHYAYA 

BHOOSHAN SEN 

one of the main objectives why he 
originally took to literatnre. The Bengali' 
prose had not as yet snfficiently advanced; 
it was the genius of Bankim which 
improved and modernised it. By fait 
example and inapiration a group of littera¬ 
teurs formed and gathered around him. 
By the right of bis genius be nstnrally 
became the leader of them all. So 
Bankimchandra can very well be called a 
Guru or a leader in literature. 

Rabindranath Tagore was essentially a 
poet. A sense of aesthetics and of the 
joy of life arete the main beari, strings of 
bis life, the ontwsrd mapifeststipn of t^itb 
is the in(»Jculable wealth of bis litersiy 
output. His poetic nature and his poelie 
genius also coloured his wbifle life. As a 
poet by instinct and by notuK and ^ving 
produced'such e areolth (ff Ibc^iy ounmt 
no etbei poet could claim e^lby udA 
him. He can dtns my be ct^ 

. Iba p^ suptMia. 
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Sttatct«>Bdn eMMtially betoaged to the 
people. He bad pot the idealiatic attitude 
of a pbiloBopbcr like Bankimchutdra or 
the yi^a of a poet like Rabindranath 
He was content with the matter of fact 
world and the common experiences of the 
everyday life of the people. Bat his 
cfaaracte^tic literary insight enabled him to 
hod a wealth of joy in the experiences ol 
the common life. The perpetual flow of 
desires and sentiments, joys and sorrows 
and love and hatred as the ontcome of 
relations between man and man never 
failed to set up vibrations in his heart, it 
is therefore that Sarstchandra dealt with the 
life of the common people in his literature. 

The germ of the modern novel could be 
traced to Boccaccio of Italy in the 14th 
century. In the English literature the novel 
appeared in the 18th century; and in the 
Bengali literature we find the novel appear¬ 
ing in the latter part of the 19th century. 

The interest of the novel lies in its 
representation of human life, both individual 
and social. • In the beginning the interest 
of the reading public could not be roused 
unless something striking or sensational or 
out of the ordinary were brought in. So 
(he novels mainly dealt in episodes and 
characters of history and mainly kings and 
high personages ^und place in novels. 
This idea was fully and typically represnted 
in the English literature ia the novels of 
Sir Walter Scott. In this respect Bankim- 
Chandra was the prototype of Scott in the 
Bengali literature. 

Bnt this idea could not stand against 
the tide of time. Time brought in its 
train changes in the outlook of the people. 
Ute dignity of man as man irrespective 
of his wealth or status began to be 
tveognised. So the feelings and sentiments 
of iJl men began to find place in the 
novels and began to interest the novel 
readers. The literature of B«i]dm>d>andra 
has instances of tt te his ‘I&Mwakanu’s 
WIB* .end in his duuectRS of Bhramer, 
Sh a i b a l l nit Zebnnneesa, etc. 


After Baokimchandni came Rabindranath 
as if after the dose of the ninteeatb 
century we see the d|iwa of a 4ew century. 
In the meantime not only feelings and 
sentiments of all classes of people but 
also problems and cross currents of thoughts 
in relation to the family, the society and 
the national life found place in the novels 
of Europe. Instances of these* might be 
seen in the literature of Rabindranath alao, 
Rabindranath's genius was in full bloomy 
at the dawn of the twentieth century, AUr 
problems of human life, man's sentiments 
and desires, all thoughts and feelings of 
the human heait, imaginations and ecstacies 
of the poet'.s mind—all these in their 
distinctions and diversities have been 
depicted in Tagore literature. In the 
literature of Rabindranath we we the 
epitome of the literary universe of^terature 
as it were. ^ 

Saratchandra came at a time when the 
Bengali literature had attained such e 
development and had already produced 
such a wealth of output He was fully 
conscious of his surroundings, the tfevsils 
of social and political upheavals, bnt in 
literature Saratchandra was true to his 
instincts and genius. Behind the storm 
and stress and below the cross currents of 
diverse schools of thought the genius of 
Saratchandra enabled him to see the man 
in his essential qualities; and in the 
literature of Saratchandra man in spite of 
his sin and] failings stands foith in all his 
integrity,* and in all his glory, 

Saratchandra felt deeply interested in Ae. 
life and destiny of the common people. 
The hopes and aspirstions, desires and 
sentiments, joys and sorrows of the 
common lot of man touched the heart 
strings of his life and these be has depicted 
in his literature with broad sympathy and 
inimitable skill. 

Affection for the children is sa admirable 
aentiment in the fanuly life and has also 
won a traditional place in the Vaishnava 
Uleratnre. This sentimeut haa received 
racli fmtd and lympatbetic treatment fai 
bis literature that the glorioua character 
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figure* pertienlerly in ‘Bmdur Chhele and 
'Jlamer Snmati' might be compared with the 
etamical art'forma of Ij^adonna pictures. 

Another sentiment, the moat important 
of all, is iove, conjugal love. It holds an 
incomparable importance in human hie 
and therefore in ail art forms in aiil ages 
and climes Even id the ' Meghaduta' of 
Kalidasa where the human story is as 
imhiaterial as the cloud, it is the tonch- 
\iione of love diat has woven all the 
beauties of nature and in ‘the imagination 
of the poet into a magic web. It needs 
no mention that love has found a very 
wide sphere in the literature of Sarat- 
rhandra also 

In actual life the current of love does 
not as a lole flow in smoothness Compli¬ 
cations feet in and give rise to problems 
But thelL diversities of experiences are the 
component parts which go to form the 
human life in its entirety. In real life and 
so in literature also obstacles and difficulties 
stand in the way of love-life and bring 
about situations which go to enthuse 
literary ideas to attain to art forms in all 
brilliance; classical instances are very well 
known to all in the Ramayana, the Maha- 
bharatli, Illiad and also in Kalidasa's 
Kumara-Sambhava, Shakuntala, Meghaduta, 
etc. 

The clasaical instances cited above relate 
mostly to the lives of kings and aristocrats 
But in the lives of the common people also 
such instances are in abundance Not only 
obstacles and difficulttes sund in the way 
of love-life bat whole lives of individuals 
are very often frustrated or blighted. Indi¬ 
vidually maay men suffer but because they 
belong to die common clan, the people 
even th* victims themselves accept the 
situation a* a matter of course and the 
history of their sentiments and anfferings 
go unwept, nnhonoured and nnsung. Serat- 
chandra reclidmed dwm from obUvion and 
gave them voice*. Some of die characters 
in bM Iterator* feand oat m if dwy were 
represeatativ** of those ^rpe* wad i^wei- 
mens; Ratna, Paiheti, Ao^l*> IQraansayee, 
R^lakahmee, Bl}ai, «• iastaaces ia 


point. There is the other aide of the ^ctnre 
where love happen* t(^ have naet wiffi 
fulfilment; this has also been very beanfi- 
fully brought out in a few instances ia tbe^ 
litersture of Sarstcbsndrs. 

But love interest and its enalysi* i* not 
the only aspect in the literature of Smat- 
chandra Even throngh the analysis 
and delineation of love st^es stand revealed 
the fine sentiments of his heart and his 
sympathetic outlook, which are also the 
greatest characteristic of his literature. The ' 
majority of the people of our country lead 
a very poor existence Most of them sre 
not only without means and without resour¬ 
ces but many of them are crushed down by 
poverty, these not happening to have attain¬ 
ed any status m any sphere of life are 
generally considered very lowly, those at 
• the bottom of the social scale and those 
who have been tamed down by fate and 
are eking ont a miserable existence 
throughont life—all these destitutes and 
unhappy people have found recognition and 
have been allotted dne places in the litera- 
tnre of Saratchandra. This has been possible 
only in view of the broad outlook and the 
genial and sympathetic attitude of Sarat¬ 
chandra 

The world is full of temptations and the 
common man has no small share of sin, 
failings and meanness in bis nsture end as 
s result no end of sorrows and enfieriags 
fail to his lot. When taking a ffleaenre of 
the man we generally see the men dothed 
in his sin and sofisrings. But tiie Utersry 
insight of Ssratdisndre mubled him to see 
the men, the essential man behind end 
beneath all these. His attitude ha* found 
expretdon in his own word*: “ \j1cCt dn 
and fdling* are not tiie only tilings go 
to compoee the entire tUM. lha reel man 
in the midst of sit these, cell it soul if you 
will, is gfuater than all his do end fsUii^. 
Far be it from me to ghr* any offence to 
tile men in nqr litenture. WhMever jbstffi- 
cation there ntight be let not mg' IMnetme 
ever give inddgwme ip eef men to dmM 
any feeling of hatted te Me feihngmnit” 
b tmf of We cheneier futietinge it ie 
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•pptrmt Att hit one idee ia to draw out 
die esaendal tnan, from the homiliation of 
tin and deloaion. This evidently points to 
the possibility of man in all cases rising 
above sin and delnsion and getting 
estabtisbed in his oam dignity. 

His broad sympathy for man as man 
irrespective of his wealth or status and his 
nnbiassed attitude towards all persons and 
problems mark the chief characteristic 
quality of his literatnre. The common men 
and women had already begun to feature 
in stories and novels as a matter of 
course. If this remarkable change, had not 
come about as a matter of evolution in 
history the literary genius of Saratchsndra 
combined with bis broad outlook might 
have made the same possible. 

The Bengali prose literature got a well 
defined shape and a modern tone at the* 
hands of Bankimchandra. The genius of 
Rabindranath working at it for more than 
half a century sharpened and. chastened it 
to an admirable perfection so that it could 
rank with the best literatnre of all countries. 
Even aftej so much of culture Sarat 
cbandra has been able to show his charac¬ 
teristic distinction in handling the Bengali 
prose in his inimitable style. The language 
is the vehicle of expression of thoughts and 
ideas. His sincere h^rt, broad sympathy 
and open outlook acquired for him such a 
dear and transparent, easy and forceful 
style which could hold bis readers spell¬ 
bound. 


The marvellous otttptit of Rabindranath 
Tagore .has very admirably enriched, tbs 
Bengali literature to a considerable degree. 
But bis literature, even his stories and noveb 
are of anch a metal that the mass of people 
cannot properly appreciate or profit by it 
A geqtleman once expressed his personal 
grievance to Saratdiandra, “We do not 
understand what Rabindranath- means' in 
what he writes; on the other hand whatever 
yon write is perfectly clear to us as daw 
light." Saratchsndra gave him a abatp 
reply—"It is not for you to understand 
what Rabindranath writes, because in fact 
he does not write for yon at all; he writes 
for us who are authors and we write for 
yon. *' In this Saratcbandra gave expression 
to a truth in a very clear and beautiful 
manner. In fact everybody cannot be 
expected to have the faculty of a^reciation 
in an equal degree and we fibnot but 
make distinction between man and man. 

Considered from this aspect the genius 
of Saratcbandra was not uncalled for even 
after Rabindranath Tagore. The genius of 
Saratcbandra gave ns such a literature wbicif 
is very rich and distinctive and at *be same 
time can be appreciated by all. No doubt 
it is still the age of Rabindranath Tagore. 
But the novelists and story-writers who are 
even now carrying on their trade with credit 
to themselves and to the literature are the 
torch bearers of Saratcbandra Chattopadbyaya. 
This is no small tribute to the genius of 
any litterateur. 


The Liquidation of the Zamindari System 

(CONTRIBUTED) 

■:o; ‘ 


t HB abolition of Zamindaris is one of 
the live issues all over India. It 
has provoked a fierce controversy. This is 
only natural because a drastic reform such 
as tilts cannot but fail to evoke vociferous 
expressions of conflicting view-pointe. On 
tbs pne side pei^ are ei^ting the 
•ervioes of zantinden in the economic, 
nodal and humuitBflaa fislds and contend 


that their liquidation would be a aignal 
diaaervice to humanity, while on the other 
hand the zamindars are described as 
oppreaaors of the poor. The controveray 
has unleashed a good deal of passion and 
heat ia the midat of which bsaic realitiee 
are often overlooked. A commonsenee 
survey of facto seems thersfbre worth 
while. At the outset we have to take aote 
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of U» of the titnes. Addrmsiog th« 
TirtOff'AritD Conference, Pandit J)iwahar1al 
Nchni «aid 'that the ^cond Globa) War 
nuind end of an era and the begin- 
Bing of another. The common man is 
coming into his own now and the trend 
of modem forces is for his all round 
npllftment. It is thecefore inevitable that 
anything which is considered an obstruction 
to hb economic and social progress has to 
‘•give way. 

How far and in what way are the 
zamindars an obstrnction to the economic 
salvation of the common man is the next 
question. India is an agricultnral country 
with more than SO per cent, of population 
depending on agriculture It is too obvious 
therefore, that the prosperity of this country 
is intim^ely bound up with the prosperity 
of agrici^iure. And agriculture has been 
in a bad way for a very long time in the 
past. There are a number of causes for 
this and it is a happy augury that the 
provincial Governments all over India as 
well as the Central Government have 
programmed a co-ordinated tackling of these 
causes with the object of rehabilitating 
agriculture. One of the cardinal causes for 
the agricultural setback in this country 
can be traced to die Land Tenure systems 
obtaining here. The recent Madras report 
on raral indebtedness observes, ‘ The 
lystem of Land Tenure tempers the condi¬ 
tions of Bgricnltnral production'. It is 
therefore of fundamental importance that in 
any scheme of stepping up agricnltnral 
production it has to be ensured that the 
land tenure system does not operate as 
a handicap. 

There are three principal kinds of Land 
Tenure Systems in this country, vu, the 
Ryotwari, the Zamindari and the Inam 
Tennre Under die Ryotwari system the 
peasant is the proprietor and tax-payer of 
the land and ^ Government deals without 
any intermediaiy. He is responsible 
for the payment of hia taxes and Govnn- 
meat do not etdioarUy dispossess him 
anlets he commits defanlt in the payment, 
pf lutd revenue. He b at liberty to sell. 


gift or mortgage or lease hb property. In 
his case, there is oecntity iX possession 
and there is no question of brdty of tenure. 
There is also no middleman b-itw^a him 
and 'the Government and the relationship 
between the two is precise and unambiguous. 
Unfortunately these features are sbaent in 
the case of the Zamindaii system. This 
system is in vogue in almost all the 
provinces in India, in varying dimensions. 
In the United Provinces for example it is 
reported that there are more than a lakh 
of zamindars, In Bengal and Bdiar also, 
the system is more or less wide-spread. 
In Madras, roughly one third of the province 
is under the zamindsri system The essential 
feature of the system is that under it the 
Government deals not with the ryots direct 
bnt with the zamindars^ The zamindars 
,are middle-men between the Government 
and the ryots. The Government do not 
ordinarily concern itself beyond the collec¬ 
tion of a fixed amount from the zamindar 
every year and leaving a carte blanche to 
him as regards the latter's relationship with 
the ryots. This is a fundamental point to 
be noted. It baa been fruitfnl of ao much 
abase on the part of zamindars and so 
much misery on the part of ryots. Nor¬ 
mally, the zamindars must be to their 
ryots what tiie Government are to the 
ryots in the ryotwari areas. Bnt the 
complaint b widespread that the zamindars 
have not measured up to tiwir reiponsi- 
bilities and that they ere interested only in 
extracting more than tiieir pound of flesh 
without discharging tiieir reciprocal obliga¬ 
tions towards ^ir ryote. Tbb attitnde of 
theirs, has, since tite last over • quartet 
of a century whipped up a persbtent 
agitation against tbe^ 

In tiib connection it may not be out of 
place to refer to the origin of tiie zamindari 
system. The msjor vbw is tiut it b not 
an indigenous growtii but an innovation of 
the Britirii ralm during fbe IStii oentiuy. 
No doubt tint eoltecton existed during 
pre-Britbh period; but iMt ra^onaibiyties 
were restricted uid did not to^hly 

iq^eslrisg tiiose of tbo ptusent vliiige 
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headoan. Bat it appean Bitt with the 
lapse of time aad *the turmoil that followed 
the disruption of the Moghul Empire the 
tax collectors in manr places acquired 
property rights in their respective territories 
. and these rights and privileges were 
confirmed later by British rulers who 
mistook the system for the English Land¬ 
lordism. Actually landlordism of the 
EngHsh type did not exist in this country 
, prior to the advent of the British. Appa¬ 
rently the feudal traditions of their own 
country must have prompted the English 
to legalise a system which bad no 
roots here. 

Be that as it may, the system is widely 
condemned now. * The famous Kautaliya 
said that the true test of a fair tax is that 
it must not prove a burden to the people 
On ^ this analogy it may be said that the' 
true criterion of a just land tenure system 
is that it should not deprive the ryot 
of an incentive to improve his positiori 
Judged on this standard the zamindari 
system has little to commend it. The 

zamindar has been accused of illegal 
exactions and rack renting, thus depriving 
the ryot of the legitimate fruits of bis 
labours and the consequent incentive. 
The ryots have neither security of posses¬ 
sion nor fixity of tenure. Apart from this, 
the fact that zamindars are middle-men is a 
point against them. The modern tendency 
is for elimination of waste as represented 
by middle-men. The general allegation is 
ttot middlemen thrive at others' cost and 
their liquidation is a persistent theme of 

Are Indian Newspapers 

By Mr B. R. K. 

V ERY often is the criticism heard that 
' Indian nempapers are mere political 
Bewe-ahects mending political fervour day in 
and day out 

.Ou the face of it the criticiem appean 
watt-fenoded, for, «hem of ail politicu news 
and Yfewa ^ c*nt fnm day to day, oqr 
l a iW fw pw a,, paAj|»ol«fy ibe satiomBM 


• - \ 

many including social wOifeera and leadera 
of public opinion. The expagsion of'tiie 
co-operative movement is primarily Mmed ■ 
at the elimination of the middleiMn. A 
recent Economist has aatd that India's 
economic backwardness is due among 
other things to the feet that it does not 
know how to convert her waste into 
wealth; waste on account of unoertids 
seasonal condition, waste on account'* of 
primative methods of cultivation, waste on 
account of non-application of manures and 
fertilisers, waste on account oi the conser¬ 
vatism of ryots, waste on accoUttt of 
social ceremonies, waste on account of 
middlemen etc. To eliminate this element 
of waste IS rightly considered the firpt 
preliminary, in the economic rehabilitation 
of the country It seems therefore ineidta- 
ble that the zamindari system hipalso to 
go under, along with other middlemen. 
Pandit Nehru has said more tiian once 
that any basic land reform that is 
indispensable for the improvement of tiie 
cultivator's lot should postulate the elimi¬ 
nation of such intermediartes as landlords 
and zamindars. And this is a Widely 
accepted opinion 

Most of the Provincial Governments are 
moving in this direction. The provinces 
of Bihar, United Provinces, Bengal and 
Madras may be specially mentioned in this 
connection. Nobody can, however, deny 
that zamindars m their days have played a 
useful (ole But they were only a passing 
phase in the affairs of this country. 
Nothing is static; so also the Zsmindari System. 

Political News Sheets? 

BHATNAGAR 

group of them, will look as Uank and 
meaningless as a lady vdthout a touch 
of love, romance and beauty in her. But 
a closer study will show that Indian news¬ 
papers, having been the newspapers of • 
subject people for a couple of centuijeii 
Uould not but remain ^eoccupied w^ 
poHtiet ud M mub e h gud hi ■ eontol 


. . . J-u I . 
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campaign of teaching, preaching and prophe- 
tging in the (jpinse ol the conntry'f freedom. 

Before a detailed anhwer it attempted, it 
will be found that this allegation has three 
dear cnt implications: In the first place 
it may refer to the lack of human interest 
■tories in Indian newspapers—stories dealing 
with the condition and bebavionr of man¬ 
kind in different circnmstances and with 
different motives. Secondly it may mean 
an absence or paucity of subjects of endur¬ 
ing academic interest and problems of 
international character, discussed by the 
Indian Press, and treated, if discussed at 
all, without a definite political bias. Finally 
it may take the shape of a blunt remark 
that Indian newspapers are engaged in 
carrying on too much political propaganda 
and as tuch cease to be newspapers ; they 
are merK^views-papers in disguise. 

The first charge can belter be examined 
in relation to the Press in England and 
America from where I quote one instance 
each. Adolf Myres formerly of the Times of 
India, Bombay, in the collection of bis 
broadcasts attractively entitled “How to be 
a Journalist" gives the story of the “ ‘News 
of dte World’, “which has a cirrnlatlon of 
more than 3,000,000 copies, the largest in 
the world, barring none”. A typical issne 
of this English newspaper, he tells us, gave 
8 columns to the news of political and 
economic interest, 18 columns to the news 
of political and economic interest, 18 columns 
to sport and 25 columns to news of 
criminal and passionate interest including 
pustrtmoniai troubles {divorce, bigamy, 
abduction etc ), robbery, theft, assaults 
{iswlading indecent assaults), murder, man¬ 
slaughter, fraud, false pretences, forgery and 
blackmail etc etc. This is one wde of the 
picture as reflected by the largest circulated 
British newspaper. The other is mirrored 
by the Hearst newspapers of America which 
have built up their circulation—and repnta>- 
tkm too—on adiat is nicknamed as “yellow 
joumaiiam". They have a circulation larger 
than any other serious kind of newspaper 
•d America and are well known for t^ 
mmp eeneation^ einriea. Alter gi^ng Ihe 


detailed list of the kind of events reported 
by the News of the World, I need not 
recount to my readers what else cheap 
sensational stories may mean in the case of 
Hearst newspapers ofAmerick. If these are 
what IS meant by the “ human interest 
stories", 1 seek to make no amends. We 
would suffer without a grouse or a grumble, 
the charge that our newspapers are mere 
political news sheets rather than publish the 
so called human—or more appropriately 
speaking—inhuman-interest stories. Our 
readers have neither time nor energy 
to read them. In a country like ours 
buried deep in illiteracy the readers have 
altogether a different ideal before them. 
They have to be trained' to become good 
citizens and as such their interest and 
attention have to be switched off from mere 
. police court stuff to much more construc¬ 
tive and healthier subjects. ‘A man is 
what be eats’, is an age old adage. That a 
man is what he reads is equally true; for 
was it not the Lord Bishop of Lahore who, 
while delivering the convocation address of 
the Punjab University, recently observed: 
“ What a man reads in his leisure time, 
apart from what be reads for the examina¬ 
tion, is really the touchstone of taste." 

If the taste of our readers is not to be 
degenerated into what may be compared 
to that of “4 anna cinema goers", we have 
deliberately to shot out all such nuterial 
from our news-columns. 

Cheap sensational stories apart, our news¬ 
papers, however, do not lag beUad any 
responsible newspapers of any other country, 
in introducing real human interest element 
in their columns wherever necessary. 

This is of course conditioned by the fact 
that in a country like ours, the very cmi* 
ception of newspapers is differmit. Politica 
is their mission, and they fall much short 
of our expectations if, as I shall show later, 
they displsy slacknrss in that eaissionaty 
zesL The frequent references to the Harijan 
uplift work, the reports of tragic scenes 
enacted in An streets of Caientta during the 
fiuzdiw md rime. 8>e statics of Bflbar am) 
Quetta eetthqn^ vk^Mis man tpoep^ 
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tb« tale of woe of the Banna evacaeee who 
crossed into the lodtan land frontier, and 
the thonsand other episodes often met adth 
in the colnmns of Indian dailies—particularly 
thMe representing the nationalist group of 
them—are replete with human interest and 
are a glowing tribute to the sympathy the 
Fourth Estate in India displays for the 
welfare of the people. 

It is thus not the human interest, but 
the cheap sensational stories, that our 
nenrspapers lack in, and for this we have no 
regrets. 

The second charge—ntr, Indian news¬ 
papers devote very little space to subjects 
of general academic interest and problems 
of international character, and treat these 
subjects, if at all they discuss them, not 
without a definite political bias—has two, 
aspects. The first refers to the paucity of 
such articles and features, in the Indian 
press and the second to their treatment, as 
implied, in the words ‘ not without a 
debits political bias’ by the newspapers. 

That the; newspapers devote less atten¬ 
tion, and space too, to them should be 
admitted ; and for obvious reasons. Unlike 
the Times of London, our newspapers, do 
not cater exclusively for a high and intelli¬ 
gent class of readers. They are meant for 
the average man. And in a dependent* 
country, the average reader who is too much 
pre-occnpied with the problems of earning 
a livelihood has neither time nor energy to 
read and appreciate these articles which 
are essentially meant to be studied at 
leisure and as part of intellectual pnrsnit. 
This is responsible, to some extent, for the 
lack of enough of articles appearing in the 
'Indian Press.’ To the extent, however, to 
which the average Indian readers can or 
diould take interest in their study, the 
articles are {mblUied invariably in the 
Weekly (Sunday) editions of nesrspapers 
and on occasions when Iheit publication is 
warranted. 

Strictly speaking howevm' it is not the 
inaeiioa of daily newspapers to specialte 

lirtlalB was wHMsn baibie A^pnS 


in the publication of articles. Beyond 
dealing with them in their %inday issues 
etc. they should do*notbing more. A daily 
newspaper with its preoccupation with a 
host of day to day events cannot do more 
than take a passing notice of them, unless 
in spetial cases, it is called upon to pursue 
the subject at length' in public interest. • It 
IS, in fact, the work of periodtcafai and 
monthlies to devote their pages to" the 
discussion of problems of enduring interest. 
Elsewhere, the work of the daily preH is 
supplemented by a number of magselnes, 
periodicals and monthlies. In India where 
journalism is not yet an old established 
profession, the number of such periodicals 
is very limited. But India does possesses 
some really first rlass monthlies eg. the 
Tnduin Review and Modem Review^ to name 
two of them. With the growth of^racy and 
increase in the number of reading public, 
more of such periodicals will be coming 
out and when this stage is reached evan 
the dally newspapers will be increasing 
dieir attention to this branch of journalism. 

The second part of the charge relating 
to the treatment of subjects also cannot be 
denied. We generally find that an article 
starting with a court case olten ends in the 
demand for a national government or 
another beginning with the toll of famine 
in Bengal does not conclude without making 
an effective appeal for the release of political 
prisoners, if there be any. Even subjects 
of international character not having a direct 
bearing’ on this country have so fat been 
looked at from political angle and tanked 
into* an opportunity to tear the government 
policy to pieces by the opposition. This is 
what is meant when our newspapers are 
accnsed of not discussing subjects on a * 
purely academic journalistic basis or what 
amounts to the same thing "not without a 
politicai bias". But this should not be a 
cause of disappointment. The explanation 
is simple. 

Politics has been our life-breath, and 
politics of a different sort too, potitk» 
involving a crmstitutional warfiire with a 
power which had pitched up its camp 
v«y deep in dig ladisB so^ ihhI whidi 
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hkpplly it now planning to leave India to 
Indioit. Onr, aim has been to get nd of 
• ^t power and for thai^ we agitate We 
tre born amidst agitation, we live amidst 
agitation and we even die amidst agitation 
Onr newspapers do the same and in so 
doing find no escape from having a political 
bias and preaching political ideals. This 
brhigs me to the charge No 3 —vte “ Too 
mocn political propaganda it carried on by 
the Indian Press." 

Too much of political propaganda it 
carried on by the 'Indian Press 1 Here I 
mutt pause a while Lord Riddel calls a 
newspaper ‘ a mirror ol the nation ’ What 
IS the Indian nation, one asks—except 
hitherto, a down4rodden, exploited, illiterate 
people seething perpetually with discontent 
and stroMiing ceaselessly for emancipation 
from an\/,lien rule What else could our 
' mirrors, the Indian newspapers, then show 
except the picture thus reflected i Our econo¬ 
mics, onr education, onr industry, our means 
of communication—all had been planned to 
suit an alien government and for a people, 
even more alien The newspapers bring 
home to ns the truth that the only remedy 
is independence, nothing but complete 
independence, and they are pledged to it. 
But what are the means to achieve inde¬ 
pendence ? Fate had left none in our 
hands. We can't afford to and need not 
be violent, for the greatest of revolutions 
have been bloodless Agitation, endless 
agitation, agitation constitutional and non¬ 


violent, has been our war cry. Newspapers 
have been but one weapon hs helping us 
agitate. They perform a host of other 
functions as well. There is an army of 
political workers—call diem soldiers, if yon 
like—in the field actively carrying on a 
constitutional warfare with rulers. News¬ 
papers have been their their mouthpiece. 
But how to supply recruits to this army? 
Newspapers again have their part to play. 
They educate: they propagate; they bring 
home to the masses the need of enlisting 
themselves in an ever-increasing number 
for the struggle for freedom. And who 
keeps the morale of this army amidst all 
frustrations, disappointments, adverses and 
even occasional defeats—as indeed there 
are triumphs Our newspapers tell os: 
“ Be up and doing I Win we shall 1' 
^Ultimate Victory will be ours III" In 
these circumstances, if the newspapers 
appear to others—perhaps those who say 
so, lack insight into and sympathy for 
Indian affairs—mere political news sheets, 
exuding political fervour day in and day 
out, we can’t help it. The very conception 
of a newspaper in our country is different. 
The newspapers have to become as much 
viewspapers as they are expected to be 
newspapers It is inevitable for them, 
placed as they are It is rather a praise 
than blame to call them “ mere political 
news-sheets ” and a tribute to what may be 
called their self-imposed duty of work for 
country's welfare. 


Languages and Linguistic Phenomena 

By Mr. S. RAMASWAMI, m a. 


'' I 'HAT a very large body of men and 
A women to^ay want to know a great 
deal about language is, I venture to think 
one of the most reassuring signs of the 
times. The Isrge number oi books which 
have appeared on the subject of language, 
recently bear witness to this interest The 
book under review • is the ripe fruit of several 

ttasanm, Ma^oa Ami innmsustu From • Ua- 
gttMis Fates at Tisw, By 0Ma FwmSsan. 

Iropwta. Umm 


years' thought on the subject end otiginsUy 
dehvered in 1925 ss lectures to the 
Norwegian Institute for Comparative 
Research in Hnmsn Culture, is a perfect 
little marvel of sanity, ol sound good 
sense on language problems, of s quiet 
and humane w'lsdom, of a briglw dtongh 
by no means ostentatious wit—is Ito 
slender little tmlsme. TfaeM ate nnt 
quidHies which nat genwaliy enconntan 
hi BotAi am Bit 
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•n quliti«t tfari distioguiidt kll Dr. 
Jesperten’t works.. 

The questions which this little book sets 
out to answer are as varied as they are 
interesting. Why did languages break up 
in the past ? What makes for new and 
ever-widening units, cnlminating in a supra¬ 
national auxiliary medium? How do ciaas 
distinctions affect speeqh? What have our ' 
lively bright young things in common with 
the Maoris of New Zealand? Why do the 
same sound changes occur at widely sepa¬ 
rated places? These are a few of the 
many questions covered m this beautiful 
little book But it is tiot the sheer variety, 
or the intrinsic interest or importance of 
these issues, it iif the extraordinarily stimu¬ 
lating discussion of them here that makes 
this book such fascinating reading. 

Starting with the terms Mankind, Nation* 
and Individual, Dr. Jespersen points out 
how something more than a common 
language goes to make a Nation, though 
throughout this book, he treats of the Nation 
as a linguistic 'community'. Although 
language ia essentially "the sum of word- 
pictures in the individual soul," he points 
out how the most individual speech and 
language are socially conditioned, the indi¬ 
vidual and society in ever-aetive interplay and 
in constant, continuous, organic evolution. 
Language is not an artificial or a self- 
existent thing but a human activity, and 
lends itself to logical 'as well as artistic 
communication. Man uses as well as plays 
with language producing now an argument, 
now a poem or a new set of intellectual 
habits for himself and bis society and some¬ 
times yet another language altogether, work¬ 
ing off thus a most varied set of impulses 
in himself. Dr. Jespersen trenchantly and 
condnsivety ridicules the lazy, fanfare (or 
ignorant?) supposition of some wbp ought 
to know better, that language is something 
arrived at by discussion at a pnbtic meeting 
or at a meiMing of a committee. It simply 
< 10010*1 happen tint way at all and that is 
S fact tfad Committees on ‘fedmical and 
S el su tilic tstMB anti ssalous ratiier tiun 
kuowlodgeabls Mbtistws Bdocation would 


do well to remembsf. Lsnguage takes no ' 
orders from Governments or even from 
committees of liogi|i8tic expefts. Language 
is an organic growth and is <ms of tte 
products of man's restless search for self- 
expression. Authoritative formnlstions of 
vocabulary, of standards of pronunciation 
etc, except when regulated by a eontinupus 
recognition of the living, vital character'of 
language, are bound to be as fntile as 
Canute's fiat to the sea and the amiable 
but .luckless Mrs. Partington's gallant and 
unavailing transactions with the Atlantic 
ocean; Forces are all the time at work, 
changing, enriching, soppresaing, pruning end 
vitalizing language. Words fall out of use 
or change their meaning, new words come 
in displacing old, pronunciations change, 
nay even grammar and usage Breakiof 
Priscian's head is a game of endl^ interest 
and goes on ail the time ! Langi^e breaks 
up into dialects and the march of civiliza¬ 
tion strengthens the individualizing and the 
differentiating forces ail the time, letting up 
tensions between various groups, ss for eg, 
between the townsman and the villager. The 
opposite process is also at work md' f • 
language which develops many didects 
usually emerges, ss English has done, 
enriched with the picturesque bdsuties p{ 
dialect speech and vocabulary taken over 
and assimilated. The dialect of the uppiX- 
class in any society, however as. Dr. Jeap^rsfu 
points out, tends to be the standard ’ and 
enjoys various advantages in the struggle «f 
dialects-for recognition. 

One of the most interesting questions 
discussed here is that of synonyms. Are 
synonyms an unqualified blessing ? Is it 
necessary or desirable that these should be 
iU ■ language particnlir expressions for 
every nuance for every shade of meaning? 
Besides 'hot', 'cold' and 'lukewarm* do 
we require special expressions for tbe 
different degrees of beat? Or to make 
anotiier example, do we require for the 
hoet of conceivable types of elevation, 
separate expresaione in addition to 'hillock*, 
‘t^* and ‘mountain*? To aspire for 
sndi e dqgree of enmprehensiveness «id 
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ejdiMitlfeaeM wonid t>e to aak for a lingtiis* 
tic Hell, eaya Jeapenen. He ia quite right 
Anyaraf, mdrcifuily, t|;e aapiration, if it 
atira aof boaom, la doomed to remain a 
lAere aapiration for many a long day I 

On the qneation of Grammar Dr. Jeaperaen'a 
view, frequently expteaaedv elaewheae with 
the forthright completeneaa of conviction ia 
reatated here more conciaely. Grammar ia 
not "and ought not to be looked upon aa 
a aet of atiff dogmatic precepts to be 
crammed down the throats of the learner of 
a language. It is a process, says Dr. 
Jeaperaen, not a result. It is constantly 
developing, always alive, under a continual 
undulations and fluctuations, something that 
ia founded upon the past and prepares for 
the future. There are thus no innumerable 
standards of correctness As Shelley says;— 

Mana\ wtorday rosy ne’er be like hia morrow. 

Kougbt may endure but Mutability. 

Dealing with the relative claims of the 
logical and artistic considerations in our 
pursuit of ‘ correctness*, Dr. Jespersen 
points out that one can be an enemy of 
pedantry, without surrendering one's liking 
for clear thinking. There often arises a 
conflict between strength of thought and 
exactness of thought. But the resources 
of language are infinite end afford a 
varied series of devices for achieving 
effective as well as beautilul expression. 
Language is a bottomless bag of tricks, 
a continuous worker of miracles. The 
poets show ns the way. Each man's 
instinct guides him and the true artist 
knows bow to achieve harmony. Amusing 
effects however can arise from words 
which sound alike, which the lover of 
beauty will knew howto avoid. Bradley's 
story of the man who concluded hia 
praise of Oxford thus.” And what a 
whole (pinhole) it is I'' tells ns how easy 
it is to be tidienlonsl 

Slang is another of ffie interesting 
snbjects dealt with here. Our children 
almost dally build up a eurioMly vigormis 
'language' of thetr oera, trying to escape 
from conventional modes irf thought and 
' cx{a«nlnn and in iitt various prafinshms, 


in the Army and the Navy, in ParUament,^ 
in the universities, a. largely similar' 
language building goes on continually. 
Indeed, as Jespersen says, it is essentially 
'human and universal, this process, which 
exploits irony, association, contempt etc., 
as it goes on. Husbands erelong, one 
fears, will commit a Munich and recognize 
their erstwhile ‘ Better Halves ’ as their 
“ Delightful Seven-Eights'' buying as 
Chamberlain did a brief precarious peace 
preparatory for War. Meantime politicians ' 
stand both literally and| metaphorically on 
their " platforms,” " principles ” having 
been replaced by “ planks " I 

Allied to Slang are the languages of 
concealment which shopkeepers, lawyers 
and thieves and other “ groups ” use in 
the way of business or play. Teachers 
* and parents who feel utterly ‘ lost' in the 
face of a tornado of words to each i of 
which children add a syllable to disguise 
the sense of them from their ‘ enemy', will 
derive but cold comfort from Dr. Jespersen's 
statement that in this, these precocious 
children have something in common with 
the Maoris of New 2^altnd. TheTodas ol 
Bsdaga also have their ‘ Code' language. 

It is not alone Government who can devise, 
use or need ‘ codes ’ I Except we become 
as little children however, we shall not 
understand them or this elusive wisdom I 

There is more delightful fare in this 
book than would appear from Ads account 
of its content. All of it rimws that 
behind the manifold diversities of our 
various languages, there is a great common 
factor in the general trend of human thought 
and human ways of expression. There is 
an everincreasing unifomi^ in the funda¬ 
mental vocabnlary and language pattemaof 
the peoplei of the world which makes the 
search for a world language', more than a 
learned hobby Dr. Jetjiersen baa done 
ineatimable sendee to the ideal of 'Om 
World * by bringing to bear on oaa aq^ 
of it, the wiadoBi, chartn and leaning 
arhieh art to ba found Aa ffiia liltla boolt. 





MUSLIMS IN INDIA 

BJf “POLITICUS” 


M tJSIiIMB In. India have bad tbe 
tbook of tbair livM wben they 
name (ace to (aoo witb tbe grim realities 
of the eitnatioQ created by the division of 
India on oommonal lines, l^be whole 
ooontry stands aghast at tbe bloodshed 
and batobery that have followed the hated 
▼iviseotloD of a people who for centuries 
have lived together in peace and amity. 
Barring a bandfnl of brave and sagacious 
nationalists, Maalims as a body held out 
for Pakistan and the leaders had no option 
bat to yield against their best jadgraent, 
And yet everyone knew that tbe two nation 
theory was a wicked propaganda and would 
nltimately lead (be nation to perdition. 
And so has it proved. Muslim Leaguers who 
blindly took np the craze have now come 
to realise the enormity of their blonder 
and there is nndoabtedly, ail over India, a • 
quiob realisation of tbe great error of 
jndgment—to pat it mildly—into which 
they have been betrayed. They now realise 
they can have no part or lot with Pakistan, 
and their fortunes are inextricably linked 

with those of their neighbours in India. 

• 

Thus Mr. Latifur Bahman, leader of the 
Mnslim League Party in the Orissa 
Assembly •— 

Every one of ue (Mnelims) in tlie Tndian Union 
is feeling (hat he has oonimiUed a blander What 
is the remedy then T The remedy is that the two 
etatee ehonld now unite aod ataff a common 
eentie. Othetwlee, the communal poseion which 
surehargei the entire atmoephere, ie bound to 
burst, bringing min to both and resulting in lose 
of indepandsnee to both •the States. 

Dr. 8. U. Hasan, eX'Minister of C. P. and 
Berar asks the Moslima frankly and boldly 
to own tbair miataka and avow their nn- 
divided loyalty to the Doion. They most 
show poaitiva proof of the change of heart. 

la sU honesty smd siaesrity they must have en 
undivided wed umpielieed loyalty to the Indlen 
Ihiiaa, whiee tiicy idws Uvwd for geaerations. It 
b tt the dta ea y of tbiagt that 'foey sbooU dbbend 
bwiltoAm iMgas Oqfsabsbea in ths ladiaa 
Vaba bnaidiMeiy sad JaiB the Oos^ws bi 62oe 
sad test IMS, let wjlh ethfl nbanitbs sad She y 


Hindu bretbren for the onoanon ee it‘was 
done in (he I N, A, onfeta]i Sobhae Cfotadra Bose. 

Leading Muslime in Bomb^, point not 
that the only " honourable owtnMi” tor 
those -jrho still believe in the two aatioa 
theory is to migrate, to Pakistan or "to 
openly declare themselves as Paklataaists 
who have oboseo to live in tho lafHaill 
Union as tbe Britishers and other for^gtos 
have done." 

Tbe feeling is equally strong in U. P. and 
Mr. Fjhtisbatn Mahomed Ali, M.L.A. oallg in 
the fonr and a half orores of MnsUms 
in tbe Indian Union to aerioosly 

ponder over their plight and without delay cate¬ 
gorically come forward to dauounoo and repudiate 
the League leadership which eontiaues to mislead 
tbe itmocent Hoslim minds and is piling havOe 
with thek life and property, W 

Resigning his membership of the MosHn 
League, the Maharaj Kumar of Msifamndabad, 
tbe erstwhile lieutenant of Jinsah and ■ 
pillar of tbe Leagoo mevement In U. P. 
truly observes that the League has ootiived 
its utility and shonld, therefore, be wound np. 

After the creation of Pakistan what I Sad te 
that well-to-do League leaders have gone to their 
new homeland, leaving the Muslim ruanm m Indb 
to meet their own fate The Muslims look for 
inspiration and guidance but tho League leaders do 
not find enough courage to face them finding^ 
themaetves between the devil and the deep yea, 
Tbe Indian Moelims have been demanding that tho 
League should chalk out a programme for thorn 
in the light of to-day's needs. But all this tiM 
proved to be a voice m the wilderoess. 

Oonoluding, the Maharaj Kumar says: 

EolMiful Indian Muslims an determined to dio 
fighting for tbe Indian Uqion, oven if thb fight 
bo against the Dominion of PskistBii. 

Tbe division has done no good even to 
tbe Mjislims of Pakistan as ie evident from 
tbe chaos and corruption reported to be 
rampant in tbe new Dominion. Half tbe 
pepnlatiott ia fleeing in panic for dear life 
and the incoming refngM find it hot to 
stay on amidst tibe wosyhling mins of a 
efamoge nnd nnweloome lmi)9i The mioeri* 
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Um Im^tc bad enoagb ot it and are 
b> thric <>o I°6ia, 
tbei( faomea ^nd properties to 
41tia^ abd destrootioD. Wordy assnranoes 
Md paper Bafegnards hare been of no avail. 
Who than has gained anything by this 
.unwanted dlruion except the Qorernor- 
tQeneral ot Pakistan who by great tact has 
taised bimMlf to one of the highest offloes 
qndar the British crown and his bench- 
med who bare also had their plums? 
On top of it comes the news of Ebahqnzsa 
man. leader of the Muslim Tjeagne party 
In the Indian Constituent Assembly, who 
made resounding protestations of loyalty 
to India, miming away with all the 
St members of bis family to Pakistan, doubt¬ 
less on a fat lob. Such is League leadership. 
It is a sickening story of selfishness and 
betrayal of which decent Muslims are 
ashamed, and no wonder that Mr. Abdul 
Qoiyam (tisisari, President of the All India 
Uoroin Conference and Bebabilitation 
Minister, Behar accuses Mr. Jinnah of 
undermining the solidarity of the Muslims 
by partioning the country, fhe only 
remedy, be says, is "to reunite India and 
P^istan," though talk ot re-union at this 
■tags is mere waste of breath. As has 
been obserred by Syed AU Zabeer, India’s 
Ambassador-designate to Iran, 

It is too mooh to expect that Hr Jinoab will 
Sgree to give up hit hard earned Pakistan and agree 
. to ttuntoa. But it ie for the Muslun maseoe, if 
they fed that they have made a miitake and 
thaii intemaia hava suffered by the division of 
India, to opaoly and frankly admit the mistake 
and work for the reunion of the two Domtnioue. 

Nationaltit Mnslima are the worst sofferers 
te this radsif. !l%eir lot has become un- 
MTiabla ud yet they have carried on with 
■ingla-mindad devotfion to their duty as 
patriots, amiM) the teonte ot tbeir fellow 
MUgteniite and the sneploion of others. 
In » statement iasnod the otiier day Bmdal 
Matianaliste nrge tew Mnssalmaas ot India 
to Jobi tbo Ogress and strengteen it tor 
the common go^ o1 the paopio ot the 
nonntry. 

Xbe statement soyn: 

The PekMon 4ma^ of tee MateSt Iiasgas is 
MspoasUda for tefi Athiaa of IwHt. VHs Win 
0Utm poasefseoss «t«Ui dtsIMt fte Wi MiNt 


Mueaslmans is too cfovious. It has 'Mdoesd teem 
to a helplosa and hopalesa position. Lssgne isadsis 
in the Indien Unioii.. wbo wen mod brad and 
▼ooal m their daraands fat Pddstaa, are dow 
pnbholy oonfeMing that they aommitted a great 
blunder in supporting the Pteistan movement and 
by chngmg to the absurd two-notlooe thessy. 

It is high time, the statement oontinnee, 
that Munalmans of the Indian Union Shake off with 
energy and speed the ruinoos effeote of the poisonous 
pnoohings of the Mushm league and fooe the 
•ttuatiou boldly la a realistic mouDer They should 
reehes thet they ooaoot have divided ioy^y to 
Ptelstao and the ladion Uaioa at tea Somo time. 
Ihey must cultivate unqualified oad unswerving 
loyalty for their State and be ready to fight for 
the honour of India. 


When all is said it must be remembered that 
.onr Muslim countrymen have been led into a 
t dark alley and they are frankly in a difSoolt 
situation. They have the sympathy of all 
true Indians, but at a timq like this, it 
behoves them to show by every act and 
word that they are no less loyal to the 
State than others. Ibie land belongs to 
them quite as much as to all other Indians. 
But the day to day reports ot dieooverles 
of arms and ammunition seoreted in Moriim 
bouses and Mofaailas are not exactly 
oaloulated to reassure their countrymen of 
their bonafiiet. It ie necessary teat tee 
new bom oonetitntiOn should be safeguarded 
with vigilance. And at a time like teit it 
ie pw’haps inevitable that eeme tameoHte 
people should suffer tor tee folly vt ^ 
misguided. But gtm^ oare should bo tehsa 
not to wound tee sosoeptibi^Hee tee 
truly loyal and patoietei Hueiim. Otbw 
Indians sbnuid not indulge in tee teenp 
■aeer “Qo to Jeriobo." for we tenn 
always remember m Padfit Nehru el^, 
there have been 
whwe are yon 
traiter? 


trutwe in all oampe. and 
' to pate off tee Ssdn 


fraakiy tea utcaWea ie diffi^lt and 
dteoate is aU oonedssm as! it beboree 
tee Qetenmebt of'-'tee iCiiihMi te treat ail 
auks •• ettieene d • nee eooalry with 
teek istaet, ttMlh I* tee feme itae 
leiihritif te* iMMiWNe iff ite hwi efes 
iUNMdilii liliA' loiiiiMywffo ni Jm 
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' By mDIMl JOTjmALlST" 

*— i^iiImm*! xbinuh w» tava (ot • itiiaBAiiAi asnaitiai 

aaiuawBi ^ wHh ife PaloaUn apaetnnwW, OoawmMi 

uBTHl unoanMmeati of ; W .pannlttai) ataad; and teii^MlI^ 

h. i. ““ “•* 8 <^- 


tt> Wtmn m m w t 

T EQI unoanMmeati of ttit, termation 
o( a i^nhur miniatry in Jfjwore is 
ttis flrrt stes in tee ioapisiBSBtelion ol tee 
llaharaja'p Frodaination issued toon after 
tee ootiipletioB of negotiatioBS between 
tee Dewaa and the iMders of tee State 
Oonftass. The asttiemeht of the long* 
standing and vexatioas dispote marks the 
beginning of a new era of peace and 
progress in a State which has in many 
reepeots been aoolaimed as a model and 
progressive States With enlightened miere 
and nnder a soooession of able Dewans 
Mysore hae enjoyed the benefits of 
progressive administration and has a great* 
tradition to cherish and enhance. 
Cnfortnnateiy the Shite has had to pass 
teroogh a phase of straggle and snSering 
bat it has now emerged all the better 
for the grisis. Mysore is to have foil 
responsible Oovernment and we have no 


KMdts. ididtore in plain elotbea aaet dsqwsdeei 
with madarn waapona, have beta afinKad to 
inailtate into the Blata.al fint'ts raoMii aBMa: 
than in Slalkot and fioatly, in aante ia titatoaSi 
adjoining Haeara diatriot on tha Btoalnt aiea. 
The leanlt haa beeo that tha limltad-. nondiSr ^ 
troope at the diepoaal of the State had & be 
diepereed 'and thua had to faoe tea MMy^ 
aeveral pointi eimnitatteciaely, ee teat it haa 
become difileult to atop tee wanton deettosUon of 
tilb aod property and iOotittg. The Mahoea power 
booae,'Which auppliee ttie eteotfio current to the 
whole of Srinagar, hae been burnt. Thenomber 
of women who have been kidnapped and rapi*d 
make* iny heart bleed. The wild forcea thua let 
looee on the State are marching on with tee a^- 
of capturing Srinagar, the eumauir capital of ihirv 
Oovernment, ae a fint elep to overrunning the' 
whole State. • 

Easbmir bad no oboiss bob ^ noi;sdS 
to tee Uoion sod a«k for Msiatsnoe te 
ward oS (be io(raders. Xba( bns bSte 
doDs by tee prompt despatob of trso^ 
to Kashmir. Xhe other altSrnntive, MQ* 
tee Maharaja “is to leave my Stats 
and my people to freebooters," which ^1 
will never allow to happen so^ fong da 
I am tee ruler of tbs State.” i 


doobt, with the joint and whole-hearted 
‘ oo-operation of tee people and tee rnling 
boose an gra of grmi happiness and 
prosperity ia before the State. We 
nwgratniate tee State Ooagress leaden on 
teote lesoondiBg earasess ^and wish the 
e|tptt'i<naite fn po&alar Ctetemment all the 
stnkMsa it deaerTee. It ig a handsome tribote 
(n Mysore that Katemir is to teUow tee 
asantple of Mysore and tot np a oMSti* 
iotloii On the same modte 



> ^.ilvente havn moved gahteljr dt^ng te^ 
laet wete in India. Xbe preasim telcitin 
of Paidstan hae driven Kateesir into (he 
: aSme ot the Unkm aarUer tean erpeoted. 

In Me laUer to Xiotd UonnteaMeO (lie 
. MUMamla Mpoante the ,«osi tf BdUuMt 
doriM 


NfltrebtS 

H. B> H. The Nieam is yet to nodw 
op his mind in regard to aoomidn tp tbO 
Indian Union. Sir Walter Monoton, hie 
Oonstitational Adviser, is reported to have 
nie4s more than 80 Visits to Delhi ant 
the Hyderabad delegation, weary of tetr; 
protraoted and fraittoH talks, hM ree^nid^ 
It epeake mneh Of the patiaooe 
forbearance of tee State department iteM 
they ehoold have pot np with, tee eitdlSiu 
and wearisome negotiations. It ie . ideitt 
that the extremists in the Stats are' 
making settlement imimeeibie. 9^is, hi 
iiheif. is enoqgh reason, why the Domintofl 
Oovernment cannot tolerate snob poekets 
of intrigoe within its borders Fancy a 
Stite delegation prevented ttom keeping 
its engagement with Delhi anthorities joet 
beoaese of hosUle demohetrations by tee 
Iltehad-al'Maslemin I Eiteer the State 
it powerless to overoome tele faeoist body 
or is a wUling tool in., its hende. PerbmM 
Bpdmabad is wMtiBg go nee. tim oatoomo 
■gf ht Sss(^gti|| V 


'• t.-. 
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•ktnfl Nmirlti 

A'Qniiloe eveot in the annali of Tamil 
• Saa was witnesBed an Ooiober 13 in 
Dttayapnram when lamiliant gathered in 
their thoasaode to do bononr to the 
memory of the greatest of modern . Tamil 
poets and writers, Snbramania Bbaratbi, 
in the very place of bis birth, 

The Bbaratbi Memorial bnilt at a cost 
of Ba. 60,000 was nnveiled by His Bxoel- 
lenoy 0. Rajagopataohariar, Governor of 
Woat Bengal. 

It is fitting that the memorial to the 
patriot-poet of Tamil Nad shonld be 
opened by, a scholar-statesman who baa 
also played a dUtingoisbed part in the 
resargen^, of Booth India in the right 
Bbarati tradition. Bharati worked for the 
oaose of the ooantry in the spirit of the 
saying "let me make the songs of the 
people whoever might make their laws. ” 
And the poet has immortalised himself in 
th« bmurt of bis people while the memory 
of toe legislators baa gone the way of 
all flesh. 

Bbarati had ooorage and vision—the 
vision of a free country and the oonrage 
to work for that freedom in bis own way. 
He wrote poetry in the dialect of the 
common people and touched their h^rts 
and aspirations to a nicety. That way 
lay hiB gemos and the qoiokening-ot the 
people's oonscioosness has stimolated their 
interest in his writings and paved the way 
for the ooantry-vHde homage to his memory. 

Bbarati, like the proverbial poet, was born 
poor, he lived in poverty and died poor. 
He paid the penalty tor his daring and 
ontspdienaess by a life of unredeemed 
snffering and struggle. It is something 
that S6 years after his death his tme 
wpytb sbonld he teoognieed by hie gratofni 
ootwtrymen and their negleiit during hie 
Ufa diootd be atoned after hie death by a 
fitting memorial. 

Seven sitiw ririmed Bomsr deed 
Wbsas gates WON Jta^egriast Komar livhig, 


The Ute Mr. A C. IMtw 

After the death of Bal. Gangalhar Zilak, 
Eelkar wbo has jnst paised away at tiie 
ripe old age of 75, wae perhaps the moat 
ontstandiog figure in Maharashtra. He 
oontinned to voice the Tilak tracUtion of 
"responsive oo-operation” in politios, and 
for years played a leading role in Oongrasa 
affairs. ?et be was a Oongreasman with 
a difference, onable temperamentally to 
take in the Qandhian goepel in ita 
entirety. The present generation may not 
be well acquainted with the activities of 
Mr. Kelkar, who some two decades ago 
was a power to be reokoned with in the 
affairs of Maharashtra. He was a member 
of the Congress Working Committee and 
^Deputy leader of the Swarajya party in 
‘the Central Assembly Aith Pandit Motilai 
Nehrn as its leader. Sinoe the early 
thirties, however he withdrew from active 
politios though be remained a Congressman 
to the last. It was said that the mantle 
of Lokamanya Tilak jost missed the 
shoolders of bis brilliant lientenant. 

Eelkar was a reputed journaliat and 
prolific writer both in Boglish and 
Marathi. He edited the Marathi U- 
weekiy Kegari and the English wsekl^ 
Mahratta fonnded by the late Mr. Tilak— 
and both these papers became powerful 
organs of pablio opinion in bis hands. 

Almost of ths same age at thh Editor 
of this Bevieto Mr. Eelkar was on tonne 
of great cordiality with Mr. Nateaan. and 
he seldom failed to respond to hio 
requests for ocoaeional oontrihotions. It 
wae oharaoteristio of the man that even 
on the day previoce to his death he wae 
dictating an artiole in Marathi on 
oorrmit affairs. His writings bear ample 
evidenoe of hie varied interests and 
intrepidity. The death of this veteran 
jonrnaitet removes not merely a MribanMh< 
tiao nf note hot a dktiagniebed Indiu 
leader. What Shaw s^ ot Sydneqr Wriib 
is equaUy tme of Eelkar. Erikar 
eombiiwa pcodigMw tlOlty uM Mwyviepesdis 
kaowMgvwlth aotbre stupiroHy end hMsgciljr.... 
a»vm wrinsd popplttr Kveor m m/a fimer 
■adWM I^rni tt daen bseomfog a 



Bs “dHRONICtBR” 


Iritaia’i Trull wltk tom* 

BI7AIN will hMid over power to tfae 
new lovereigo lodependeot Bepoblio 
of Barme on Jeonary 6 next year under 
the terms of the Anglo-Burniese Treaty 
presented to the British Parliament on 
October S7. 

The Treaty—wbiob makee Burma tbe 
first country to leave tbe British Common¬ 
wealth—provides for tbe evacuation of 
British troops from Burma as soon as 
possible after <he transfer of power. 
(Thakin. No, Prime Minister of Burma, 
announced in Bangoon that the last 

British troops would leave Burma not 
later than February next year.) 

Provision is made in the Defence 
Annexe of the Treaty, however, *for a 
British naval, military and air force 

miuion in Burma which will supply 
instructional staff for tbe Burma Forces. 
Burma also agreed not to receive any 

snob missidn from any Government outside 
the Commonwealth. 

Financial olanees of the Treaty include 
the oaooellation of £ IS.OM.OOO of the 
money lent by Britain to' Burma and 

the repayment of the remainder—believed 
to be about double this sum—in 20 annual 
instalments without interest from 19{i2. 

The Treaty was presented to British 
BKiiament together with a Bill to give 
effect to It. 

PesMis ef Ike Hesu of Lards 

The British Government's intention 
farther to curtail tbe powers of the 

Bouse of Lords by amendmg the Parlia¬ 
ment Act of 1911 was announced in the 
King’s speech while opening tbe new 
•eeeion of Parliament on 21st October. 

The British Prime Minister, Mr. Clement 
Attlee, annonnoed in the House of 
Oommnns that Idie intention of the Bill 
In amand the Burllameat Act 1911 
WM tn xadoee torn tsra y«u« tp iwe th« 
IMirig# fi»r sriurib t|ie Hotne wl t«rd> 
pwU finlay leoWnttnii 


Msstles Msadsts , * 

Britain reaffirmed before the Cnited 
Batlons " beyond ail doubt and ambi¬ 
guity” that It was not only her deohian 
to wind up the P/ilesUne Mandate, hat 
that within a limited period .she wOttId' 
withdraw, • 

At the same time, Mr. Arthur Orseoh 
Jones, the British Colonial Secretary^ 
warned the U. N. Palestine Committee 
that tbe British Ooiernment wonid not 
accept responsibility for enforcement either 
alone or m a major role, of tbe changes 
snggested by the United Nations. 

Mr. Creech Jones, intervening in the 
U.K. Palestine Gamrnittee’s m-otrooted 
debate for the first time since tjl United 
States and Buseian delegates bad voieed 
support of Palestine partition, added ■ 

We trust that tha aBMetiea now ftlt la 
Middle East about the piesent delib«ratu>es of 
the United Nations aud ibeir poisiblf oatoocke 
will not lead to miiitory preparation, or th* 
deployment of foree against the people# oonomtd^ 
We hope that no steps will be taken tiot wiH 
be provaoative aud r«ialt in violeooe. 

Bnull Breaks wltk RsmIs 

Brazil has broken off diplomatic relations 
with Bnssia. The United States bad 
been notified in advance of the intention 
to break off relations and hod agreed 
to represent Brazilian interests immediately. 

The U 8. Stale Department annonnoed 
in Washington that the U.S. bad agreed 
to watch Brazilian interests in Moscow, 
Asked by reporters whether tbe U.S. had 
given Brazil any advice on the severanoe of 
relations with Moscow, tbe State Depart¬ 
ment spokesman declared: "Emphatioaliy 
DO. Absolntely not.” 

A oommnniqne issned by the Brazilian 
Foreign Ministry stated that relations 
were broken off becanse of toe “ontrageoiw 
attacks against the Brazilian President 
and armed forces” by tbe Soviet Preei, 
It added tbet Bnssia enbseqnentiy tailed 
to reply to a formal Note of prteact cent 
by Brazil, "on tbe mwtegt that it wae 
writeea ia nafriaadiy terme.” 
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boNQHEST OF SELF. By U. E. Gandhi. 

IChaoker & Co.. lid.. BombaF* 

!Ehi< i(, a oolleotion at utiolm, and 
Hamages oalied ftotn intorvieWB and replies 
^ tonohing the relation of 

the sexes thi^ hare appeared ia Qandhiji's 
. OWB we^lY from time to time. 

, Qaadh^i bolds radioai views on many 
mbieots and his opinion on sex problems 
, ^ eottstitate a direct ohatlange to those protes- 
sed- by the sO*catled “enlightened” and 
' “progressive" society which generally takes 
its one ^'rom the West. The compilers 
have done an excellent service in present¬ 
ing Qandbiii's views on a topic of 
protoond interest. Needless to add that 
. tar tram being dogmatic Qaadbiji presents 
' his views with a compelling appeal to 
reason and good sense. 


THE BOAO FBOU 1(0101. BF J. F. 

Sammanayake. Modern Fahlioiii- 

tions, Bombay. Prioe ^ 1-8. 

In every mui’s spiritnal life, U he ii 
spiritnally alive at ail, oomss a 

period of dorknesBs when be ip aneMe to ‘ 
see anything spiritnally petftlva 3!he 
anthor of this book is evidUatty hi ttidi 
stage. Being yonng and impaUent he is 
madly bitting oot and toying to hrsidt 
down what be knows, withont being able to 
give any powtive saggestioa. His attack 
• is mostly snperdoud ud immatnre, and 
no one will profit by these iil-digest^ 
ont-poorings. There is -however one 
refreshing feature and that is there is 
evident an earnest hankering after under, 
standing what may be the right and the 
tone; and if the knowledge that is 


XHX AYAH and other stories. By Gertrude 
' Murray. Hind Eitabs litd., Bombay. 

Price Ba a/.. 

Eight thtilUog stories of absorbiog 
Interest mi^ up this volnma Most iri 
riiem refieot botnai life, bet the anthor 
has idfea thein Ml a toooh of romance 
hf tito ihtaeiity of emotion or peculiarity 
of oharaOtet. The' title .story is purely 
rsriistlo, oarraUng the earnest endMvours 
of an iyah to please her mistress and 
haw every effect of hers tails, in its. 
1 attempt. Tbs aft of the anthor leM the 
tettUi of every^^ l^^ m<^e Hie etnry 
Very ihtereetiitg. The romantto attnrii- 
meiri to a statue and its tragic Md, the 
Biaigiibleent generosity of a yOang widaw, 
tht orneito of racial prejndice. 'the folly 
nf fomaario dreaming wid liarilar tfaemea 
apa boilt into moving evmite in the other 
itactoa. Miee Morray has ereatad aoma 
' hvittff and bteeiritlag ehafraeter^ and iba 
poatoy, ea w ane a, easi tooth Uiat ewrtonpd 
tbna givn^tbe^ .•<tto^ ^^'~:. 


revealed does not lose itself in the Mid 
wastes of vanity tbs author may ba 
able to give* hs somribiag fmittnl fpd 
spirttoaily helpfof. 


SYUFEONIG FOEiGB. By Qalvators Oiiite 

Ims Angeles. Oaiifemnia. Prick I S’OO. ■ 

. 

A delicate senribility, * spirBoal wMarib, 
a rare glimpse bf iha beaniitol in Word 
and thoughir^tbsse are the- prominetti 
/'fsatobss .of' ..ibis 'borii.:; bf r pOjraM. . 'Tbir.' 
anibor ia weH aware M modern advoaoed 
bte apdVinborlmf^ into the poem: 

hot nka n true poet be is aware at 
esBentiai eMritunl defielaney, Wk addreaa 
*0 WMt Wbitman, Hrien Eellar and othara 
and Ua lines eailad Moonligbt and Wee : 
MoQtsr are tmly pebmaab Bnt tba.liinik 
haanUfnr.'Ol 'ibe. pOMn. la ..'MnUM . abd...' 
^ OriM,. ^»sni,-.-eaM’:,,t|i*-:apMl 
'XitiHbn'MAbn'.'.mbwittk 
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fUUKts Tmosa. By BaniM* OtvL B. 8. B. 
: 3. iiikAifc: B». 1. 

Iwwty-OitM Aort i^sbm dakliog with 
«l 1|^ eommott ezperienoM at lif« 
up ttte vdahuk Iiike many modern 
IMMmt the iwiil aiBnifloanoe and meaning 
of aoma ed theee poeme baee to be 
gnasaad. Bat aoma of the poeme enable 
tiia i 3 Bader to feel the poetry of life. 
Tatiow On Biaoh, Vieion, Drankard, To 
Oie Mooa, Heartb-magio apd other email 
pieoea giro promiaa of batter thinge 
to oome. 



TBADB iSp WJUB 1047-<&; 
Bdited by N. M. Uko;}. Soerekkty. Kariimir 
Chamber of Commaroe and B. N. Misri, 
Leotorer, St. Joaepb’a OaUegSi B^bnurj 
Fnbiiebed by Bine Hfafky, Briiiagait^ 
Xbia ia a handy and neefid bnobora, 
giving ^ample information an varfena aopoeia 
of life and Boenee ip Kaahmir, 

For the tourist there ia a bhaptei' bo 
trekking; for the sportamaa a Uat d| 
tront waters with direotione aa to bait 
and for banters a Hat of big and amall 
gams. An excellent addtaea by Mr. A. B. 
Wattal, President of Obamber of Oommetoe. 
answers the needs of the tradesman. A list 
of memherg of , Eashmir Chamber of 
Commerce is also given. 
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Da. Kuhjux Bara PaasaNvaizoK Vox.uin. A 
Tolume of ladbMsal BtodiM. Adyar Library, 
Madna. 

Bei.r.EiidwLBDOB. By Swami Nikfailaoda. SriBama- 
krisbaa Hath, Uylaiarra, Madras. 

Txa Ixinax LrmaTUaas or To.Dav. Ed. by 
. Bhorataa Kamatappa. lotsmatioaal Book House 
'Lld^. Bombay. ' 


Aatta. By C> K. tfsoon, F. O. Kavfdappara, 
SborsBur, Malabat. 

Foma or Ixniair im>BPBin>aHoa. By B. Mara- 
. .yenaiyak, FoMsorin. 

ttavnt or Woino dovmuiHaiii. By M. Bfaalstao, 

: Laahkar, QwaUor. 

Jitnu. 1^ Swaoii Vivekaoaada. 

Foana. By Bwami Vivekaoaods. 

OAta, OoiAosa arro Sooiauan. By Vivakanaoda. 

Advaita AObrama, Uayavati. Ahnora. 
Isso-ltuBUi(‘Cai;iuax. By IT. Bagbavaodta Bag, 
Vjshara Bahi^a Ltdu Baagalorsi 
Tgm Oassr Haaaua. By Q. 8. Bright. Tagore 
Msmatial Publteatioos, Labersi. 

Tna Baswir'i Ooaaa: A Fiat or " Saaiia". 

By T. F. Bailasam. Hadtaava Soaa, Ba^skwa. 
Oamm Baa ar Wtmo Pounoa, By Y. Q. 
Krishaaiaiirti. IhMwanl to gir B. Badhafcrishaao. 
Hadhawa OeiHk Bsoaatsw (%. 

-iaBBa'9feik<>"iik>«<is' nr^TanttA .^vX.'lL Bala- 
' jmMgawgamBaaic'aspea. yafagattah 





StmuManox. By J, Trevor Davies. FmawOrd by 
Dr. E. S. Waterhouse. Oeorge Alleo A Dawia Ltd., 
Loudon. : 

Woods ik Aonox. By Sir Philip Hartmp U-avsTsity ' 
of Iiondon Press, Ltd., Loodon, B. 0. . f- ■■■ 

Thb Oamsi. or Ixdu. By 0. Veersyya, KA., uA, 

; Bszwsda. 

L. P. ITaix’s Ssnskbit Liri. (Sfaort-Band). (Bnottsb 
Pookst Edition.) Publisbsd by (hs iovanter. 
L. P. Jsin, Bsawsr, Ra}pataoa. 

Rixdu PsToxotoor ; Its mesamg for the West. 
By SwamJ Akhitanoada (Harper A Bro*, Haw 
York and London) Advalta Asfamma, Oaloulta. . 

Soto or’lxfia. By Frank Climo. ThaokM A tik. 
Ltd., Bombay. 

Bamaa Foucrv Towsans Bixd'. By 0, L. UariwaUa. 
With Foiaxord by Or, A., Dijarte, ha.. n.iitv. 
MI eehwani Coiony, Subhas Oh! Boaii, Sl 
■ ■ .'KasacU. ■ . ■ ' ■ ■ '■ 

nm Fsxciifae lo Fonmuimm, By gobn IfarHe. 
Htosga nUm A Vnwra lad., XOTdbm^^ 

A Fbea roa ras Uizan. BoOToicr. Dy H. B 
Ha sa n i., The Halfonsl lafotmatfon and FabUoationa 
.Ltd. 1 , Bombay. , 

- sy.'ttj''' 

Oaodid. Havr^isan ' FoMiaUng Honaa, 
iTii—dthnl 

turn' sxn Faaaaun or gat BsHazaanna. U 
Jt an iakr ii lma Hutt, Mytnpan. . . 

Xmll HstoM AXD H« Ossopsm By D. 8. 

, au,.;' tH; yeni B l I ii i m e .KM, IS&iapissa.. 




DIARY OF TBE MONTH 


Ooti., L Sight more diatriota of H&drasgb 
Irjr from to-day. 

9. Qandbiji’s 79t& Birthday. 

ft. Syad All Ztiheer appointed 

; Ambaaeador in Iran/ 

Obt, 1. Obarohill indicts Labonr Qoyt. 

ft. Oorernment of India refuses to 
Moept Junagadh’s accession to Pakistan. 

Ofit. 0. Mysore Congress leaders are 
released. 

Oot. 7. Bahawalpnr joins Pakistan. 

Oot. 8. Ihe French launch offensive 
against Viet Kam.. 

Oot, 8. Sooth Africa offers coal to 
Pakistan i Pakistan tarns down the offer. 

Oot. 10. Mysore Government to set up an 
interim Government. 

Oot. 11. Mysore political prisoners set free. 

Oot. 12. Mr. C. Bajagopaiaohari opens the 
BharatL Mantap at Etteyapnram. 

Oot. 18. Vlr. Sydney Webb is dead. 

Oot. 14. N. G. Eelkar is dead, 

Oot. 16. Border oiashes in Kashmir; 
Pakistan troops reported involved. 

Oot. 16. India wins on S. W. Africa 
iMoe in U.N.A. 


ok 17. Mahatma Gaiid^rs oUI to VJStA 

-to settle S. Afriea-India issoe. 

Oot. 16. Arab leaders refnte Zionito claims 
in U. N. Committee. 

Oot. 19. Kashmir Porbar sends protest 
note to Pakistnn. 

Oot. 20. The King proroguing Parliament 
appeals for lodo-Pakistan unity. 

Oot. 21, Labonr Government annoanoes 
Bill to curtail Lords' powers. , 

Oot. 22. Cochin Cabinet resigns. 

Uot. 23. Congress Parliamentary Board 
advises modifloation of Zamindari . BUI. 

Got. 24. Interim Government for Mysore f 
new Ministers assume charge. 

Got. 26. Afridis, eoldiers of Pakistan army 
on leave, move towards Srinagar. 

Oot. 26. Kashmir Prime Minister in 
Delhi Bolioils India’s help. 

Oot. 27. Kashmir aooedes to Indian Union. 

,—Asian Labonr Conference meets at; Delhi. 

Oot. 28. The Hyderabad delegation reeigne. 

Oot. 29. Sheikh AbdnUah ontlinee Interim 
Government policy. 

Got. 80. India makes Tariff paots with 
12 oonntries. 

Oot. 81. Kashmir sitoation under control. 


THE ROYAL WEDDING 
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i TOPICS From ^ODICSLS | 


THE RIGHT OF SELF-DETERMINATION 
The WtlsonUa theory of self determination 
hai been much misunderstood and misused. 


As a result, it has, so far as this country 


is concerned, already produced many 
unhappy consequences. What really did 
President Roosevelt say and mean when he 


proclaimed the theory of self determination, 
asks Prof D N. Bannerjee in the Hindustan 
Revttw ^ In the course of an address 
delivered on 11th* February, 1918, before a 
joint session of the two Houses of Congress, 
in reply to the aodress of the Imperial • 
German Chancellor and the Austro-Hungarian 


Minister for Foreign Affairs at that time. 
President Wilson first declared;— 

What is at state now is the pesos of the world. 
“What we are striving for is a new international 
order baaed apon broM and universal prmoiplea of 
rig^t and juatioe,—no mere peone of shre^ and 
patches.. NaUonal aspirations must be respected, 
peoples may now be aominated and govern^ only 
by their own eonsent. Self-determination is not a 
mere phrase. It is ab imperative principle of action, 
wldoh statesmen wilt heocrfortb ignore at their peril.’’ 

He then laid down, without stopping here, 
the following four principles os the 
** foundations" on which “ a- general peace" 
could be “erected” and a new international 
order basedi«- 

1, “Utth put the final settlement most be based 
span the essential Jnstioe of that particular case and 
upon siudi adlnstmihits os am most likely to bring a 
peaoe that wifi bepomaaent.” (2) "Peoples and 
provinees am not to be bartered about from 
aovarsignty to sovereignty as if they were mere 
ohattels and pawns in a game, even tbe great gMne, 
now bmva. disomdltad, « tlm balanoe of power ’’. 
(t) "Kvety tenttorial settlement invotved in this 
war most be made ia tbe interest and for the 
beosfit of tiw popidaUaMia oonosmsd, and not as a 
pant of asw tnsn sitlttMsaBttt or eompromlss of 
aWiDM asaoiiM rival st a t es." (4) "Ali wsU-driteed 
MkUMid. afljpaalloM ito nttiwf 

.■ m s ftn slfc n MM can be aentaiM ttrias wtMwat 
Wk4im^_ new or pwgjietaaMtf aNL stwaiaits of 


{KtotiptM, nitoM 
l^t^^Snuntjcei that tba mf sMMuMrmL 

- ..*-.. 1 , 1 . , . , 


nation was not to be, even according to 
President Wilson, its chief protagonilt, an 
absolute and unqualified right. It Ip parti* 
cularly to be noticed that he Igld down 
that peoples and provincee, were* not to ba 
bartered about from soveieignty to sovereignty 
as if they were mere chattels and pawnt in 
a game, that every territorial aettlemcnt 
must be made in the interest and fur the 
benefit of the populations concerned; and 
that all well-defined national aspirations 
were to be accorded the utmost satisfirtion 
that could be accorded them without intrsh 
ductng neio or perpetuating old elements ttf 
discord and antagonum. Peoples often forget 
these limitations imposed on ^ right 
of seff-determinaUon by President Wilson 
himself, when they talk about this right, or 
base any claim on it. 

INDIA AFTER PARTITION 

Notwithstanding the secession of Ptaitfan, 
India still remains India, eays the Indian 
Social Reformer. “ In the olden days 
cutting off of ears was a common punish¬ 
ment for social offences bnt tbe man who 
had bis ears out off, did not lose his 
identity. Secession of Pakistan may be 
likened to the cutting off of India's two 
ears bnt India remains India all the same. 
The deprivation of ears does not eVMu 
affect her power of hearing. 

It only prevents her from sporting a 
pair of pretty earrings. Tbe skill of 
Indian statesmen may iike the art of the 
plastic surgeon even give her a new pair 
of ears. Eastern Bengal and Western 
Punjab Will surely be reunited to India if 
a malevolent fate does not interrupt thie 
natural process. As for Sind, it is a 
child of the Indus as Egypt is that of the 
Nile, her destiny « inentricably linked 
with diet of the land of the five rivers. 
We need not, tfaerefora, tshe a pestifitistic 
idev iff dw pregent par^ion,** 


. . I . 
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THE MAKING OF THE CHILD 


(^ildhooda is no longer considered an 
■gc of stupid notbia((hess, to be whiled 
■way in embracing and kissing but is 
looked npon as a period of the greatest 
importance, writes Principal Teja Singh in 
the Aryan Path. 

It is only recently that the child has 
come into his own. He is endowed with 
his own personality, claiming our attention 
for bis own sake, and getting his, due 
as a being at least as significant as 
any grownnp. " This is the reason 
why his nursery, his pram, hi'i school, 
his picture-books and his play have 
acquired so much importance. This is the 
reason lhae the task of his upbringing—as 
that of a prince—has grown beyond the 
.capacitya of his parents and is being 
entrusted more and mere to a well- 
equipped school, which to serve its true 
purpose must become a second home. It 
is not that the parents have become less 
fond of him; only his care has become 
mure involved and more responsible, and 
requires to be placed in more expert hands." 

Food has something to do with the 
formation of the child’s mind. The Sikh 
food, oberves the Principal, is supposed to 
be the moat nourishing kind of food in 
India. 

“ It consists of wheaten bread, butter, 
lassi (a preparation of churned milk) and 
vegetabley, varied now and then with meat. 
It gives good health and plenty ot healthy 
normal affections. The Sikh patents love 
their children, and the modern conditions 
have not diminished their love. Only 
mothers do not want to have many 
children, and Utey take care to space them 
properly, so that they may have health 
enough to look after them. Still ruore 
daughters die among them than sons, who 
seem to have more care from their parents. 
Mothers bestow much attention on the 
toilette of their sons, who are decked out 
like girls and are talon out with great 
pride. Educated parents, however, are as 
fond'of ffieir danghters as ot ffieir smii. 

andttpiu arte." 


t NOVSKBIia 1M7 

The truth of the above statement 
has been constantly Vouched tat by 
references to the state of affairs in the 
health magazines etc. The only trouble is 
that the writers rkrely seek for the causes. 

"We hope, therefore, that when India is 
to be reconstructed our planners will keep 
in mind the needs of the human being- 
body, mind and spirit—apart from the 
material needs of the animal man. Unless 
our plan is comprehensive of these various 
aspects of human development, our planing 
will be not only futile but derogatoiy to 
the progress of mankind." 

CHRISTIAN CHURCH IN CHINA 

The first number of TAe Sino-Indian 
Journal has a sumptuous fare dealing with 
topics of mutual interest to China and India. 
It is heartening to see diat in China 
religions differences in no way deflect 
people's patriotism for the land of their 
birth or adoption. Thus Mr. C. E. Abraham 
who has visited China and observed the 
people at close quarters gives tbis pleasing 
account of the Christian Church in old 
Cathay. 

One of the more pleasing ffiings 
about the Church in China, observes 
the writer, is “ the way it is getting 
integrated into the life of the nation. In 
point of age Protestant Christianity in China 
ia but a new comer in comparison with 
other religions, but yet it ia far fmm 
being an exotic growth. Christians are no 
suspected of being anti-national but arc 
generally welcomed for their spirh of 
brotherhood and service, They enjoy dw 
confidence of tlmir fellow<-dtisens, find coin 
of the Chiiaticn ictders poiditijBidb 

of fmi iMMr is tim 
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State, The ■ervlcc that the Cbriaiian 
Cfanrch hu rendered daringr the war to 
Tictima of war and famine, sach as 
wounded and diiabled aoldiera and refugees, 
is one that majr be written in letters of 
gold. Chinese Christianitf is truljr catholic 
in its outlook. It lays little store by the 
petty distinctions on points of dogma or 
ritual that are much in evidence in 
certain other parts of the world. Chinese 
Christianity is colour-blind and label-proof. 
Further, the leadership of the Church is in 
the hands of nationals and the spirit of 
co-operation that* exists between Chinese 
Christian leaders and foreign missionaries 
is such as shed lustre on the foresight, 
and generosity of the western Misionary 
Societies working in China. Though there 
is an ideological conflict in the political 
field, there is no communal problem in 
China such as there is in India and the 
credit for this is due, apart from the 
common sense of the Chinese people, 
to the spirit of unity engendered by 
the cultural patterns produced by the 
different religions including Christianity. 
This is something of which any count^ 
ipay be proud. The Chinese Church is 
nattonal as well as catholic in spirit and in 
Ibis she has interpreted aright the spirit 
of Christianity." 


INDIA IN PERIODICALS 


faa-AaTAX Aax m Sooiii Xanta. By T. M. 

Brinivaaaa, ila. [ Silpi, Saptambw 1847.} 

Tea Inaaa ot iBinaa Woeuraooo. Byi Uiat 
BhalaiU Oinita,M.a. (The IndUo Wmi^ioo'a 0vio 
Oorpa jomod, Ootchar 1M7. ] 

(L.oou> -raa Zaunmaas Oe l By T. De Btaanhaolt. 

C The Bear Kawleir, Oetobac IHT.] 

B*auii»u..iev sen bDuai Brasas. 'By Dr. Ihwl 
Chewt, (India and the World, Beptonbar IM7.] 
AawM Wem» as Baauw w Sakiwa aan Ksmw. 
ByBbOcktolMtsyya. tfiwBiiddUBt,Ooii. 


SHANKARA, THE PILGRIM TEACHER 

One hundred and fifty ^ears before 
Shankara, Hnen Tseng came to India and • 
he was struck by the intellectual curiosity 
of Uie people of this country, their eagerness 
for knowledge, readiness to accept new ideea 
and interest in education, observes Swatai 
Ranganathananda in the * Prabitddha Bharatd, 

" Himself a great scholar, he came here to 
learn*, to slake his thirst for intellectual and 
spiritual knowledge. That is the kind of 
atmosphere in which Shankara lived and 
worked, with nothing but his keen intrllect 
and deep conviction to help him. When¬ 
ever such a personality appears in such a 
context we can expect to find the birth of 
a mighty ideology capable of ch|fging the 
thought and life patterns of a pe^le." 

Shankara never remained at a place for 
long ; he went about as a peripatetic teacher; 
as a result of his ceaseless striving we 
have the unity of Hinduism and Hindu 
culture of which we are so proud to-day, 

" But after 1000 years, to-day, we are face 
to face with a more complex situation. To 
bring unity not only in Hinduism but in 
India as a whole, in which ail religions and 
cultures can find a harmonious blending, is 
a task that remains for ns to accomplish 
to-day. This is the challenge of the present 
age to the genius of India, The work of 
synthesis which we have successfully carried 
on in every epoch of history is there to 
inspire us, and Shankara's method and 
manner are there as a guide for us. He 
was a teacher of unity. His spirit was 
universal. He taught not merely toleration, 
but also dynamic acceptance. Herein lies 
the value of bis work to us: ‘ Wherever 
there is emphasis on unity there is know¬ 
ledge whose fruit is concord and happiness 
and beneficence; and wherever there is 
emphasis on diversity it is ignorance and 
resets in conflict and misery,’ says 
Shankara, We need badly to-day the 
message of that unity based on understand* 
tag a^ leading to ceneord-" 
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DIALECTRICAL NATIONALISM 
Prbf. M. ^atbnt^wamjr, writing in the 
Jfn> JUview for Septenfber, points out that 
the Two*Nation theory on which the present 
oonstitntionai edifice for India is to be set 
Up is built on a Nationalism that *is toe 
restiU of Dialectics between the British, the 
Congress and the Mnalim Leagne 
“ Bnt an edifice bnilt on Dialectics cannot 
lut long Jnit as the Materialism of Russia 
is bound to be short4ived because it is 
against the whole social and religious history 
and make up of the people of Russia, 
similarly a polity built on the Dialectic 
Nationalism of the Muslim League and the 
Congress (will not last' long. Nature and 
history wm have their revenge The hard 
school of experience will show a better 
sray. Bnt mischief has been done. And a 
generation at least will suffer from the 
naistakes of people who will not follow the 
advice of the Greek thmkers and see life 
steadily and see it whole." ^ 

Bnt the battle for India need not 
be given up as irretrievably lost. 
On idl of ns that believe in India is laid 
tile dnty of saving what we can of the 
wreckage of Indian unity and with these 
broken bits buUd the India of the future. 

“ There are still left to us traces and 
memories of a common love of India, of 
the land of India, of a common civilization 
and culture, of a common historical and 
political experience, of common adminis¬ 
trative work and organization. Even those 
tiiat have separated from India may find it 
worth their while to have some kind or 
measure of common defence, of a common 
customs policy, of a common food polu^, 
of Co-operative economic effmt in regard to 
Irr^tion, hydro-electric works, nniversily 
edneation, scientific research and industrial 
location. If P^istan and India cannot have 
a comnxn govonment, kt them at least 
hmm a comperative i^rstem of politicd tfort 
Ih the gnnd of India." 


INDUSTRIALIZATION IN WEST 

High industrialization ol: a conntry kads 
to more mentally deficient persona—thk is 
the theme of an article by Sri J. C. 
Komarapps in Gram Udyog Patrika. 

We have been constantly ‘ pointing out, 
he writes, that work is a medium of 
education. It is through work the mah 
expresses himself and learns more about 
the environment and the science of what 
he is doing. When properly directed, 
work should be the main channel through 
which a human being develops to his full 
stature. It is from this principle tiiat the 
Talimi Sangb is developing its technique of 
'education through a craft 

It follows from this that if work is not 
given in a fully balanced form, the develop¬ 
ment of the worker also will become 
eccentric or lopsided. Evidence oi this 
can be looked for in the counlries where 
large scale indnstries have replaced handi¬ 
crafts. The best illustration of such a 
state of affairs is to be found in the 
United States of America. In a volume 
of Ftve Mumte BxograpMts by Dale 
Carnegie, the following observation appears: 

" There are more patknts suffering from 
mental diseases in the hosjmals of America 
than from all other dkeases combined. 
One student out of every Iff at school 
there today will spend part of hk life in 
an insane asylum. If yon are in 15 years 
of age, tiie chances are 1 out of 20 that 
yon will be confined in an institniioa for 
the mentally til for 7 years of your life. 
Daring the last decade, mental diseases 
have almost doubled. If tills appalling 
rate of increase continues tor anetiwr 
oentniy, baff entire population sstil be 

in the insant asylnm nod tte otitet batif 
wiU bo 1»yb« fn mWitf* 

by ttims." 
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Hyderabad 

DRAFT AGREEMENT 

Tb« Hyderabad Delegation's negotiations 
widi tbe Government of India are reported 
to beve been conclnded "for the time 
being" and the State Delegation to report 
to Ae Nizam has flown back to Hyderabad. 

The ontcome of the talks is as ygt uncertain. 
According to a well-informed source "the 
temperature has been unsteady". A draft 
agreement covering a period of twelve 
months, haS) it is believed, resulted from 
the cufrent talkn But the details of this 
agreement are a closely guarded secret and 
subject to ratification by His Exalted 
Highness the Nizam. • 

It is realised that there are two "principals” 
to the negotiations namely, the Government 
of India, and the Nizam. The negotiations 
on behalf of the Government of India are 
being conducted by the Governor-General, 
Lord Modhtbalten personally assisted by 
Mr. V. P. Menon, Secretary of the States 
Ministry. They are ptesomably briefed by 
and are answerable to the Cabinet while 
die Delegation from Hyderabad must 
necessarily report to the Nizam and 
secure his approval. 

The issue appears to centre round an 
agreement which is "neither accession" 
■or a "treaty" between the Hyderabad 
State and the Indian Dominion in,regard 
to External Affairs, Defence and Communi¬ 
cations. It is generally assumed that the 
difficulty bad been in regard to the first 
two subjects and a draft agreement has 
been prodnced, which requires to be ratified 
by the "prindpab" in one case the Indian 
Cabinet and the other, the Nizam. 

NIZAlk’S AGENT IN B^KAR 

It b understood that Nawsb Yusuf Ysr 
Jong Bdiadnr has been appohitad Nnum's 
Ag^ fie Betar in yiae* m Ntweb Mehdi 
Mavat Itukn BMiadar.' 


THE MYSORE AGREEMENT 

The Maharaja of Mysore has been grsei< 
ously pleased to signify bis approval lotbe 
understanding that has been arriyed .gt 
between the Dewan of Mysore and ffie 
President of the State Congress rcgsrdiat 
the reconstitution of the Ministry a^ the 
setting up of a Constituent Assembly, saps 
an official communique released from the 
Dewan's residence on October 13. 

"The following are the terms of the 
agreement; 

"Reconstitution of the Ministry: The 
Present Ministry shall be dissolved and S 
fresh Ministry constituted. Tlu Mysore 
Congress will make recommendlfioos fof 
the Ministry after consultation with such 
other parties as may be deemed appropri¬ 
ate regarding non-Congress Ministers. 

"The Ministry shall consist of not less 
than nine members of whom not less than 
six will be Congress and not leas ffian 
three chosen from parties outside the 
Congress. The Ministry shall remain in 
office so long as it enjoys the confidence 
of the Legislature. 

"One of the Ministers chosen from Uie 
Congress will be appointed Chief Minister. 

" Constituent Assembly: The new Ministry 
shall immediately set up a Constituent 
Assembly composed of elected represents* 
tives of the people. The Constituent 
Assembly will be entrusted with the taA 
of framing a Constitution Bill for tbi State, 
based on full Responsible Govemmenl 
under the aegis of His Highness. The 
new Constitution shall come into force on 
or brfore July 1, 1948." 

RELEASE OF SATYAGRAHIS 

By another Communique issued by the 
Government consequent on the termination 
.of the Satysgraha, ffie Government have 
ordered the release of all detenus and 
under-triala connected vlffi the 
movement. 
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Bai^« 

.; ■ NEW DEW AN OF BARODA 

‘ H. H the Maharaja of Baroda bat 
appointed Mr. S. A. Sodhalkar to act at 
. Dewan of Baroda from October 1, 1947, 
f following the retirement of Sir B. L.,Mitter. 

Mr. Sodhalkar baa ■ been Mioiater for 
Education, Reilwaft and Public Works in 
the 'State Executive Council from April, 1946. 
He acted at Chief Justice of the Baroda 
High Court before he was made a member 
of the State Exeentive Council and was 
alto Constitutional Adviser to the Maharaja 
of Jodhpur for a short period. 

GANDHljrS STATUE FOR BARODA 

A full-size statue of Mahatma Gandhi in 
1 bronze it to be erected io the heart of 
Baroda In commemorate the services of 
Mahttma“>jandhi to the nation in achieving 
independence. The statne is estimated to 
cost about Rs. 50,000. 

An appeal has been issued bjr the 
Baroda State Prajamaodal Party to the 
public for raising a fund for this purpose. 

A Committee has been appointed to 
tnpervite the work and it is expected that 
the work will be completed before the 
•nd of this year. 

^ Indore 

NATIONAL FLAG UNFURLED 

Amidst scenes of enthusiasm, the 
Maharaja Holkar of Indore unfurled the 
tricolour flag of the Indian Dominion on 
the grounds of the Edward Town Hall on 
October 11. 

Addressing an audience of over 50,000 
people, His Highness exhorted the majority 
bommunity to give full . protection to the 
i. minority mtmmnnitiea. He paid a glowing 
f tribute to Mahatma Gandhi, pandit Jawaharial 
Nehru . and Sardm Vailabhai Patel for 
their services to the Indiaa Nation. 

The Maharaja announced diat the Toam 
HaU ssould hraceforth be named " Gandhi 
Halt ", add a atatne of Mdiatnaa Gandhi 
would be mooted at a sahable dtc. 


Kashmir ' 

KASHMIR’S NOTE TO PAIOST^ 

Kashmir is being subjected by Pakistan 
to various economic difficulties, like inter¬ 
ference with the supply of foodgrains and 
other essential goods and the stoppage of 
transport and financial facilities, in violation 
of Standstill Agreements, states the 
Kashmir Government in a Note to the 
Governor-General and the Premier of the 
Pakistan Government. 

Added to this, Pakistan people and 
officials, armed with powerful firearms, are 
committing various horrors on th'e non- 
Muslims of Kashmir. And the Pakistan 
Government itaelf is egging on fendstory 
•States to threaten armed intervention in 
Kashmir State, states the Note. 

The Kashmir Government considers these 
acts of Pakistan as inimical and, if they 
are not promptly' put a stop to, the 
Kashmir Government would have to seek 
friendly assistance to check fliis ..menace to 
the State's fundamental rights, the 
communication concludes, 

BORDER SKIRMISHES 

Bordet skirmishea between Pakistan and 
Kashmir troops have taken place, according 
to the Editor of Tribune, Rena Jang 
Bahadur, in a statement hsued from 
Jullnndnr after his return from Srinagar. 
He also said that the Pakistan Government 
had started an economic blockade of 
Kashmir. 

Meanwhile, the KashaUr Government 
have issued a statement denouncing false 
propaganda against the State carried on by 
Pakistsn Radio end Press with • view to 
“ coercing the State to accede to PakJiian." 

PRIME MINISTER OF KASHMIR 

Mr. Mebr Chend, Judge irf the Bast 
Punjab High Court, who served pa tbe 
Pimjab Ilonndmy GommisMon, fans betm 
ippoiofed Prime Miakrter sf Kastatir Siads. 
He wst sWom ia aa October IS,' 
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Travancore 

TRAVANfcORE DETENUS 
Under orders of the Government all 
State Congress detenns detained in the 
Central Prison have been released and 
these include Messrs. C. Kesavsn, Kum- 
balathu Sanku Fillai, G. P. Nilakanda 
Pillai snd K. E. V. Kesavsn and Miss 
Anne Mascrene.. 


Bhopal 

INFLUX OF REFUGEES INTO BHOPAL 

• 

The Government of Bhopal have pro* 
mulgated an Ordinance to control the 
stead;^ ioflnx of refugeea into the State, 
who are nnnSicially estimated to number 
nearly 30,000, The authorities are spid 
to be anxiously watching the dwindling 
food stocks resulting from the infinu (U 


Cochin 

SARDAR PATEL AND COCHIN RULER 

"I hope that we shall be able to march 
forward with trust, confidence, and under¬ 
standing in each other, and that we shall 
have your Highness's co-operation and 
support in the difficult tasks which lie ahead 
of ns, says Sardar Valiabhai Patel, States' 
Minister, Government of India, in a 
communication to the Maharaja of Cochin 
expressing appreciation of the patriotic 
services by the Maharaja to cause of India's 
political progress. 

After thanking the Maharaja for the 
Stale's accession to the Dominion of India, 
Sardar Patel says'. 

"None knows better than your Highness 
in what atmosphere we all had to work, 
and what intrigues we had to encounter 
from various reactionary forces. Attempts 
were being made again and again to sabo¬ 
tage the whole scheme, and give a death¬ 
blow to our ideal of strong united, and 
powerful India. Fortunately for ns, all those 
efforts failed doe to unswerving loyalty to 
the cause of united India shown by your 
Highness ’'and other patriotic Rulers and 
Ministries of States. 

"I am fully consdous of the trouble 
taken by yon to dispel doubts and 
misgivings, deliberately created to mislead 
Princely Order. 

The Maharaja in his reply steted; "AU 
is well that ends well. Let as hops a 
strong India will emerge as a result of 
selfle^ and unceasing efforts of yon and 
yont ooEeagues. If, in any little measure, 
I can render help to yon ao mte wEl be 
glad^ thMt L” 


refugees. 

The Ordinance gives the Government 
power to prevent the entry of refugees 
into the State and preserve' peace. 
Volunteers drawn from all sections of the 
public are assisting the Refugee Commis¬ 
sioner's Department in attending to the 
bousing, food, medical and clothing needs 
ot the refugees. ^ 

Pudukottah 

PROCLAMATION OF RULER 

H. H. the Raja of Pudukottah baa itsued 
a Proclamation stating that the new statns 
attained by India points to the desirability 
of establishing full Responsible Government 
in the State. 

The Proclamation states that a Conatitu- 
ent Assembly shall be set up to devise 
and formnlate a constitution providing for 
Responsible Government. 

Junagadh 

PEOPLE'S COMMITTEE OF ACTION 

The Executive Committee of the Kathiawar 
Political Conference has appointed a 
Committee of Action conaiating of Mr. 
Samaldas Gandhi, Head of the Jnnagadh 
Provisional Government, and two others to 
take all steps for asaerting the right of 
Jnnagadh snbjects to self-determination and 
estebliahment of a Rasponsibie Government 
in the State. 

The Committee has by a resolution, ex¬ 
pressed the determiastioa of alt Kathiawar 
people to carry on Jnatgadh’s struggle to 
victory. 
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Africa . 

memorandum to u. n delegates 

The Nital Indian organiaation (Moderates) 
in a memotandum airmailed to all UNO. 
delegates said that the .‘Asiatic Land Tenure 
'and Indian' Representation Act had been 
applied in such a manner that it was 
segregating and economically strangling 
Indians jnst ss the Sooth African Indians 
feared. 

The local aothorities and Europeans 
were taking advantage of the Indian opposi¬ 
tions to the Act to get big areas excised 
from the scheduled areas for Indians and 
transferred to those reserved for Europeans 
The boygptt of Indiahs started since the 
UNO. resolution last year was continuing 
European financial houses were not lending 
money to Indians and Indian unemploy¬ 
ment was growing Municipalities were 
dismissing Indians and engaging Europeans. 
Nothing had been done for the extension 
of Indian education since the resolution 
was passed. 

The memorandum added that only a 
Round Table Conference between India, 
Pakistan and South Africa could end the 
deadlock. 

MR. KAJEE REPUTES ALLEGATIONS 

Mr. A. I. Kajee, a prominent member of 
the Natal Indian Organisation and the 
sponsor of the Sooth African Goodwill 
Mission to India and Pakistan, denounced 
Urn snggertion diat the object of the South 
African Goodwill Mission to the two Indian 
Dominions eras to sabotage the Indian case 
befom the meeting of tta United Nations 
General Assembly, and to "have a High 
CommiaMonet from EMdstan.” 

He described as "preposterous and 
maftriotts” and hatmded to "vilify" him 
in dm eyes the Indians, the atlegsRons 
thsl GtMal Smntl hiM faithatidated him 
iMu eend hn ite GnoddlU Mixdom* 


South West Afrkuh 

TRUSTEESHIP FOR S. W. AFRICA 

The United Nations Trusteeship Coaomittee 
has adopted the Indian resolution calling 
on the Sonth African Government to 
submit a Trust Agreement for the Msndsted 
territory of South-West Africa before the 
next session of the U N. General Asaembly. 

Colonial Powers like BritMn, France, ‘ 
Holland, and Belgium, as well at the British 
Dominions and the United Statei, voted 
against the resolution, while Arab States, 
Pakistan, and the Russian bloc supported it. 

West Indies 

INDIANS IN WEST INDIES 
, The Indian Government conaidere the 
present time most inopportune for immig¬ 
rants to return to India from the Weat 
Indies as " comlitions in many areas are 
unsettled and the food position is cauring 
concern." In a letter, dated May 22, the 
Indian Government asked the British Guiana 
Government not to take irrevocable steps 
for chartering a ship beiore. the Indian 
Government had been given the opportunity 
to examine applications for repatriation, 

Burma 

EQUAL TREATMENT FOR INDIANS 

The Burma Government haa clarified 
their policy regarding the fhtnre of Indians 
in Bnrma, pardcidaily of Indiana in 
Government service. 

A Bnrma Govoinment Press Note aMd; 
“Many of the Indian residents in Burma 
will be entitled to Bnrma citisenSUp 
without farther acMon on their part under 
Section 11 of the Conetttntlon Act Many 
others will be entitled undet the same 
Section to become dtiaene of Burma by 
elecdon iritbin the time peceribed by I**- 
Indiaitt, who do not yet qntdify at citisena 
of Bnrma, wU) bn able, if th^ so deaim, 
to aci}nira Bnmia ci^nmaMp under enefa 
MMineiteedon lew* m mtf be *B»a>*d by 
tbe^ Pw di M it i fa " 
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Questions of 

DRAFT CONSTITUTION FOR INDIA 

The drift constitntioD drawn up for 
consideration and adoption by the 
Constitaent Assembly of India embodies 
the decisions already arrived at by the 
Constituent Assembly and also enumerates 
the “ directive principles” which will 

govern ^he policy of the State. 

« 

The draft report says that the State 
shall strive "to promote the welfare of 
the whole people by securing and protect-, 
ing a social order in which social, 
economic and political justice shall inform 
all institutions of national life.” 

The draft will be presented to the 
Constituent Assembly when it meets in 
December, after completing its legislative 
session in November. 

The preamble to the draft constitution 
recites: " We, die people of India, seek¬ 
ing to promote the common good, do 
hereby, through our chosen representatives, 
enact, adept and give ourselves this 
cosstitnticm." 

Die broad outlines of the draft con- 
stltndon lay down that India shall be a 
Federation and each unit of the Federation 
shall be called a “State." As from the 
date of the cotpmencement of the conati- 
tntion, the territories of the Federation 
^11 consist of the Governors' Provinces, 
tlw Chief Commissioners' Provinces and 
diose Indian States which are tndnded in 
tbe Sdiednle to the constitation. These 
States shall be called the Federated States. 

Beeides inccraoratiiig the decisions already 
taken by die Qwedtaent AssemUy relating 
to the Union, end the Piwrindal CoasUtn- 
dnaii Ike dralt coastUuUOH ttys down the 
'^dtniedve prindples'* gnvem^g dt« policy 
Af dM State., 


Importance 

a 

Observing that the State shall Strive 
promote the welfare of the whole peofde 
by securing and protecting as e£fecdve|y as 
it may a social order in which jiisdce-^ 
social, economic and political—shall lofomt 
all institntions of national life, the draft 
constitution enumerates certain josdciable 
principles of policy to be followed by the 
State. 


KING’S APPEAL FOR INDOPAKISTAN 
AMITY 9 

Welcoming the two new Dominions of 
India and Pakistan, the King, in his 
Prorogation speech to Parliament, on 
October 20, said: “ In July, I aseented 

to tbe Indian Independence Act under 
which, on August 15, two new Donainione, 
India and Pakistan, came into being. Thlia 
was brought to fruition the declared 
policy of Parliament that tbe peoples of 
British India should achieve complete 
autonomy within the British Commonwealth. 
I trust the most cordial relations will rale 
between Ihdia and Pakistan and the Other 
members of (he British Commonwesltb. 

” The relationship which bad so long 
subsisted between tbe Crown and tbn 
Ruling Princes of India has inevitably elao 
changed. I acknowledge with gratituai-the 
loyalty end devotion of the Indian Rulers 
to myself and to my Royal predecessors 
and I hope that in association widi India 
and Pakistan their tiea with the Common- 
weahh will endure. 

" I am grieved at the grave dlnordeta 
now occurring in India and Pakistan, My 
aympatl^ goes out to the Governments and 
peoples of both Dominions in dieir present 
tronbiee end especially ^ to toe refugees 
now eetodng a<tw honsti." 

_ * . ,_,j,., 


M. tV 
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Utterances oi the Day 


PANDIT NEHRU’S WARNING TO THE 
NATIPN 

" Even dariDK the days of our slavery, 
the mighty Imperialism could not suppress 
os, but the communal outbreaks m the 
country have imposed restrictions on our 
fncdom. 

" Whosoever creates disorder in the 
country, tends to shake the foundation of 
our newly-born freedom, whatever be the 
intentions ot those who disturb the internal 
peace, they are the enemies of the country,” 
said Pandit Jawabarlal Nehru, addressing a 
public meeting at the Aminudaula Paik 
Lucknow on October 19. 

Warning the people against the danger 
which attended the disturbances,' Pandit 
Nehru ' id that the internal disorders 
made it impossible for the nation to resist 
outside aggression be it from Pakistan or 
from any other foreign country. Whatever 
be the mtentions of those who disturb the 
internal peace, they are the enemies of the 
country. 

He added; "At this critical moment in 
the history of our nation, when we are 
functioning on a world stage and the eyes 
of the world are upon ns and the suppress¬ 
ed countries of Asia are looking to us for 
hope and inspiration we must not fall, we 
must not falter.” 


DR LOHIA ON FUTURE OF PAKISTAN 

Addressing a public meeting Dr. 
Ram Manohar Lohia said that those who 
were shouting for a Hindu State would 
adiieve cmly dieruptiun and disintegration. 
This would break up the country into 
different States. The slogan of Hindu 
State would result not in one Hindu State 
but in a Sikh State and to on. 

Dr. Lohia said: " Pakistan will have to 
go in one of three ways. Firstly either 
dm poptilation of Paidstan will overthrow 
tin! Leajpie Govsraaent and eatablMi a 
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secular State and reunite with India: 
secondly, new leaders of Pakistan may 
tedise the folly of the two-nation dieoiy 
and change their ways and enter into 
agreements with ns and start from being a 
confederate and once again become a 
single India; thirdly, war.” 

Dr. Lohia declared: " Pakistan will 

disappear within the next five years.” 
The same was the fate of the Muslim 
League, which had disappeared from the 
Indian Union even to-day. The Muslima 
most no longer let the Muslim Leage run 
within the Indian Union and if there were 
still some Muslims who spoke on behslf 
of the Muslim League, their activities must 
be banned. In a secular State, be added, 
no organisation should be allowed to take 
* part in politics which based itself on 
exclusiveness.” 


PANT’S APPEAL TO MUSLIMS 

Pandit Govind Bailabh Pant, Prime 
Minister of the United Provinces, recently 
posed the question whether the •Muslims of 
the Indian Union would shed their blood 
fighting Pakistan troops if Pakistan invaded 
India 

That, he said was the real test loyalty, 
although he hoped that suc^ an eventuality 
would not arise. He asked Indian Muslims 
to search their own hearts and said that 
those Muslims who had even a shadow of 
doubt in their minds bad better migrate 
to Pakistan. ' 

I The Prime Minister, who was addressing 
a meeting at Pnrsfaotamdas Park, made an 
impassioned appeal to tile citisens 'of 
Allahabad to maintain peace and communal 
amity and said that the Government were 
well prepared and would not tolerate any 
lawlemness in the Province. He assured 
the Muslim mteority all possible security 
but adtfed that on^ those who pfofeaaed 
coit per cent, loy;^ to ^ Indian Union 
could bdte n fdkM in the SMite, 
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GHAZANPAR«ALrS TRIBUTE TO 
GANDtn AND NEHRU 

Mt. Ghaaukfw All Kium, Paklstu(« Food 
Miniiter, ipeakUig at Rawidpindi on Oct 19 
paid glowing tribates to Biabatma 
Gandhi and Pandit Nehra for their “laud¬ 
able efforte" for peace and inter-communal 
goodwill in the Indian Union and said that 
W ior them the Indian Mnalims would 
have found themselves in a more pitiable 
plight “ Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit 
Nehru,*’ he added, “ are doing their level 
bast to save the Indian Muslims from the 
onslaughts of the unruly and lawless 
element^. By their genuine efforts they 
are not only restoring peace in certain 
disturbed parts of the Union but are 
contributing towards the peace of the 
world. But so long as Gandhi and Nehru’ 
exercised influence over the Indian masses 
the world could look up to them with hope 
and confidence. 


BRm»I TROOPS IN INDIA AND 
PAKISTAN 

A Press note issued by the Supreme 
Commander’s Secretariat states:—Now that 
all British officers and other ranks serving 
in India and Pakistan have been notified 
that their present engagements will end on 
December 31, it is expected that the 
Government of India and Pakistan will 
shortly make public the terms and condi¬ 
tions they are prepared to offer to British 
officers and other ranks whoma they may 
wish to ask to volunteer to serve in ffieit 
respective Armed Forces after December 31. 


INDIAN C.-1N-C. FOR INDIA 

< India will have an Indian as Commander- 
in-Chief from January 1, 1948. 

It is understood that the Govcrament of 
India have decttJed that as a matter of 
primt^l^ an Indian aheW hold command 
’ of fta uouBtty’a wmed larfM. ’ 


HINDI AS OFFICIAL LANGUAGE 
IN,UP. 

The U P. Government have issued ffieir 
first Government order in Hindi. b 
declares Hindi, the language of the people 
of the’Province, written in Devanagri sc,i|4 
as die State langnige of the Province. 

Hindi wilt henceforward be the recogailh 
ed language for use in official work and 
correspondence. This step is being taken 
to implement the resolution, recommeadin|^ 
adoption of Hindi in Devanagri script at 
the State language of the Province, passed 
by the U. P. Legislative Conndl as its 
last session. 

SALARIES OF EAST PUNJAB MINISTERS 

By an Ordinance issued by the .governor' 
of East Punjab, the salaries of the Ministers 
of the East Punjab Government have been 
fixed. The salary of the Premier baa 
been fixed at Rs 24,000 a year and of 
other Ministers at Rs. 13,000. In addition, 
there will be a conveyance allowance of 
Rs 3,600 a year, besides a free furnished 
bouse, for each of the Ministers. 

The provisions of the Ordinance sbaU 
have effect from August 15, 1947. 

CENTRAL GOVT.’S LOAN TO BENGAL 

Both the East and West Bengal groups 
of the Separation Council have agreed to 
move their respective Central Governments 
for the exemption of a certain portion of 
the Government of India's special loan, to 
Bengal which amounts to seven crores 
of rupees 

It is stated that from that loan, Rs, 75 
lakhs were spent on civil defence: Rs. 67 
lakhs on the Damodar Bridge and Rs, 21 
lakhs on the ‘ Grow More Food ’ campaign. 

The reason for seeking exemption of 
this amount, it is learnt, is that the sum 
was spent on defence measures during the 
war period whan Bengal was regaid^ as 
a bontisr Protrines. 
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Educatioiial 


CA^CUTM 'VARSITY CONVOCATION 

The first Convocatlan of the Calcntta 
Uaivenity presided over by an Indian 
Chancellor was held on October 3. Mr. 
C. Rajigopalacban, the Governor of West 
Bengal, presided, and Sr Jnan Chandra Ghosh, 
Director of the Indian’ Institute of Science, 
Eisngalore, 'delivered the address. 

t m 

Dr. Jnan Chandra Ghosh, in bis Convo¬ 
cation address, emphasised the need for 
establishing a United Bengal Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organisation— 
UBESCO, as he called it—charged with the 
duties of maintaining the cultural unity of 
Bengal, although the Province had been 
partitioned. The organisation, he said, should 
be adequately financed by the Governmental 
of India and Bengal. The organisation 
should typ competent to tackle successfully 
the task of reconciling the people in the 
eastern frontier of India, who had parted 
company in peace only under the super¬ 
human influence of Mahatma Gandhi. 

Addressing the students, the Chancellor 
said that those who received their degrees 
toiday unofficially constituted members of 
the organisation suggested by Dr. Ghosh. 
"All of you are officially charged with the 
duty of maintaining the unity of culture in 
Bengal, if not in India. It is your doty, 
wbeiever yon may be, to fallhrully and 
sincerely carry the message of goodwill, the 
mission of tolerance and the spirit of 
courage, in place of the spirit of fear and 
suspicion." 

The Chancellor urged all the Universities 
bi India to accept the mother-tongue of the 
Pro^ce as the medium of instruction and 
said: "Governments may be separated. But 
die culture of India is indivisible and cannot 
bn divided even by eitificiel means" 

UnivetnIBas, be eaid, were not merely for 
ConvecaBon meeBngs and manuiactnre of 
gradtMins. They must be the fonolein 
•ontce (rf alt life activhiee giBded in a 
caltai«4 and dvOifed manner, "If our boys 
Mid f btt hnve to bdp Bup eeoniryi «n 

mtnt Bm aiBiod at attaoMlaa h 


Bm Uaiversitiee, thereby ^ iss^dog cbangea 
in lower iasBtoBona eleL Yon mnet. re¬ 
member that your adncatton ia now for 
altogether a different purpose. Your cduce- 
tion is not the edncation of e dtve or e 
servant. Your eddctBon ie for Bie fnllfled- 
ged citizenship of India. Yen must take 
education for producBve purposee not 
merely for getting jobs. Yon will carry 
on the mission of trust, goodwill and 
courage end tolerance end not bellicosity, 
fear and suspicion ” : 

TASK BEFORE INDIAN UNIVERSITIES 
Delivering the Convocation Address of 
the Madras University Mr. B. G. Kfaer, Prime 
Minister of Bombay, said: "Unless we can 
quicken the social conscience of students 
' and make them more mindful of their 
duties than of their rights, there is danger 
that the conflicts and dissensions which 
disfigure our national life to-day may gain 
greater momentum and the freedom that 
we have achieved with so much labour may 
be Jeopardised." 

Mr. Kher expressed the view that the 
UniversiBes must dedicate themselves to 
educating young men and women into the 
duties of democratic Citizenship end develop 
in them the qualities of discipline, reipoDti- 
bility end co-operation. 

* 

REFORM OE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 
Addressing the Aniiamalii Univeiei^ 
ConvocaBo| Mr. O. P. Rameswsmi Reddier, 
Premier of Madras, etrMsed the need for 
re-shaping the present qretem of edncettos 
to that it might serve the people better ki 
the social, economic and spiritual sfriicree, 
Advhriug the new graduetee to pursue • 
dedicated and austere life, the Premier 
exhorted them to preserve the ridb cnltoAl 
heritage of out ceoatty. , 

Streeabig Bm vBue of Bi^ EdoeaBeSt 
Mr. BeddHar expteascd Bui billf* But GencHBjt • 

PrllVfM WMIfi 99 9991^999 iRlwV|jAmK IR0 
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NO interferbncs with course 

OF JUSTICE 

llilbiitDi Gandhi in hia post-prajrer 
speech at OftlM on October 21 stressed 
^ importance oi the State following 
presctiM roles, for only then coold 
administration be kept pore and justice 
secnred to everyone. He warned Ministers 
against interfering odth tbe coarse of jostlce 
even for their dearest ones. 

In some places, he said, aa&ority had 
arrested several people who were implicat¬ 
ed in rioting. Undir the old regime 

people appealed for clemency to the 
Vicetop who had to follow prescribed 
rales however faulty they were. Now 
they appealed to their Ministers Were 
they to act according to their own sweet 
will i He thought not. The Mmisters' 
conld not act caprictonsly. They were 
bound to let the law take its own coarse. 
Clemency of tbe state had a definite place 
to be exercised under due safeguard 
What he wanted to stress was that no 
Minister had the right to interfere with 
the course of justice even for his dearest 
ones. It was the functidn of democracy 
to make justice cheap and expeditious 
and to ensure all possible purity in the 
administration. But for Ministers to dare 
to replace or influence courts of justice 
was tbe very negation of democracy 
and law. 


EAST PUNJAB HIGH COURT 
* 

Diwan Ram Lai, at present a Puisne 
Judge of the Lahore High Conri, is 
appointed to be Chief Justice of the High 
Court of East Punjab. 

Mr. Mebr Cbmid Mahajan, Sardar BMiadnr 
Singh, Mr. 'Amaraa^ Bhandari, 
Mr. Adiru Ram and Mr, Gniwl Das 
Kbosla, at presant Pniane Jndges of tbe 
Lidum High Conrt, are appointed to be 
Pidant Jadfos ti dm Coart of East 
Fnifjab. 


SMUGGLING G0 ARMS IN C.P.. 

Following tbe find of affeged stolea 
arms and ammunition in and around 
Jttbbulpore, the C. P. pohca searched the 
residences of two Mnslim mlUtaiy ofllcsn 
at Itarsl and have recovered mote arms 
and arrested them. 

The police have also arretted tmi 
Muslim police officers at Gadarwara, 100 
miles from Jubbulpore, when their resi¬ 
dences were searched and arms recovered. 

A round-up of the position since 
September 20 shows that, in all, over 
90,000 rounds of ammunition, a number 
of revolvers pistols, bombs and mines 
were recovered from wells, dust-buis and » 
mullahs. They were all thrown there by 
those who had them in their mssession 
with a view to escape arrest.# Among 
the arrested persons are Driver H. Hill of 
tbe G.IP. Railway, Subedar-Major Sham- 
suddin and Mohammed Sattar and Quaiyhm 
who were orderlies of Lt.-CoL Ai^ey 
Jones who has already been arrested. 


PRESS LAWS INQUIRY COMMITTEE 

The Government of India appointed in 
March, 1947, a Committee to review the 
laws relating to the Press in India with a 
view to bringing them into line with the 
Press laws of other progressive countries. 

Due -to constitutional changes, certain 
vacancies have occurred and the following 
have been appointed members of the Press 
Laws Inquiry Committee in these vacanoies: 
Sri Mohan Lai Saxena, Nawsb Mohammad 
Ismail Khan and Mr. Hossain Imam, 
members of the Constituent Assembly, in 
place of Messrs. Sri Prakasa, Khurshid Ali 
Khan and Siddiq Ali Khan. 

In addition to the tsfo original twins of 
reference, tbe Committee wfll also review 
the press laws of India and will also view 
to examining bow fw they arc in accord 
yrilfa the fundamental rights formultted by 
tbs CoBstHoent Asienih^. 



Insiprance 


ROLE OF INSURANCE COMPANIES 

"IntortiK^ Companies have a very big 
]ob- before them in making people insurance- 
nioded. Untii a determined effort has 
been made by all the companies to carry 
the message of general insurance to every 
person in need of 'insurance cover, the 
insurance 'companies cannot be said to 
have discharged their duties", said 
Mr. H. Sitarama Reddi, Minister for 
Industries, presiding over the first annual 
Conference of the South India Insurance 
Association, Madras, on October 19. 

The Minister said that insurance was 
an essential service without which it would 
be impossible for commerce and industry 
to develop. He was glad to learn that 
the companies operating in South India 
had for4'‘d themselves into an association 
for closer co-operation amongst themselves 
and be hoped they would develop it into 
a strong and powerful body. 

South India, the Minister continued, had 
lagged behind other provinces in India in 
the development of trade and industry and 
consequently insurance business here was 
still backward. But the Government had 
plans for the industrial development of this 
province and he was suie that Indian 
insurance companies would keep themselves 
fully prepared to meet the greater demand 
for insurance protection of all kinds that 
was likely to arise m the wake of such 
industrial development. As regards the 
problems that would have to be tackled 
by insurance companies in the coming 
years. Mr. Sitarama Reddi said that first 
and foremost be would stress the import¬ 
ance of the service which insurance 
companies were expected to render to 
their policy-holders. This service could 
only be rendered through 'the medium of 
an agent or other representative who 
would be in immediate contact with the 
policy-holder. Insurance companies ihonid 
make every possible effort to trwln their 
repreNStetlvee for this ]»rpote end he 
belieMd tbek eseodeilm wonM be a 


suitable organisation, to •set up a 
institution for all inKtraace workets. 

Three resolutions were adopted at tite 
Conference. The first reaolntieB urged 
that insurance business of all oencenia in 
India, local bodies and Governments, should 
be placed with Indian ineursnce compeniee 
and requested the inenring public, local 
bodies and the Government to do so. 

The second rasolntion expressed' the , 
view that in order to get eflScient service 
to policy-holders rendered both by 
insurance agents and the staff of insurance 
companies, the insurance companies should 
encourage the agents and Aeir staff to 
undergo training in insnrhnce on sicentific 
lines and that an organisation for the 
purpose should be set up. 

’ By the third resolution, the Conference 
noted that the Exchange Banks operating 
in India discriminate against the policies 
issned by Indian Insurance companies 
covering general insurance risks and 
requested Government to safeguard the 
interests of the Indian insurance companies 
adequately. 


RUBY INSURANCE IN LAHdRE 

Speaking at the Eleventh General Meeting 
of the Shareholders of the Ruby General 
Insurance Company, Limited, on the 
27th September, 1947, Mr. B. M Birla, 
said: 

The disturbances which have taken place 
in Northern India have put a great Strain 
on the wdrking of your Company. 
However, I am happy to say that onr atwff 
at Lahore are safe and this is the only 
national Indian Company whidi was abfe 
to maintain its office in Lahore. Onr etaff 
baa tried to aasiat their dients and ^ 
insnranca mindtd public to the beat 
their ability by getting tiieir interest 
covered againat rtet risk even hi tte 
face of danger. I offer them -on your 
behalf our thanka and «w sra he^ timt 
thay mA In tiwir guai. 



Trade and Finance 


^ INDIAN TRADm TO VISIT JAPAN 

At pvt of tbe Allied tcbeme to open 
tip ^vate ttede withjapen, the Government 
of Indie bee invited etch of 39 eelected 
‘firme to tend e repreeeutetive to that 
country at soon as possible says 
^ a Press notsi The total number of Susinhss- 
' men who wilt visit Japan in this connection 
is SOO—drawn from npward of 10 countries 
' Four cities—Tokyo, Nagoya, Kyoto and 
Osaka—have been chosen as centres of 
accommodation. 

The businessmen going from India, as 
also those from other countries, will not 
comprise a delegation. They wilt act as 
individual units and each will make his own 
travelling arrangements. On arrival in 
Japan, they will report to headquarters, of* 
the Supreme Commander of Allied Powers 
and will be guided in making contact with 
Japanese businessmen and in the matter of 
negotiating contracts. They will stay in 
Japan for 21 days. 


FOOD IMPORTS FOR INDIA 

The view that the food crisis in the 
conntry might be considerably mitigated if 
the Government of India, apart from making 
Its own deals, actively encouraged others 
to import foodgralns into the country, was 
exprened by the Jam Saheb of Nawanagar, 
in u interview to the United Press of India. 

Hk Highness deplored the present state 
of affairs which restricted all initiative other 
than that of the Government of India in 
this matter. He expressed his own eager¬ 
ness to help, 

"Tliertt are", be said "considerable 
qnantides of foodgrains in Portuguese East 
AfHca which can easily be naade available 
for ia^rt Into diis country. Thera are many 
marchanls belonging to Nawanagar who are 
in tnbdneaa in East Africa and I am quite 
sore that th^ srUl give ns their fnllmt 
eo-opention in Impoildag foodgrains kto 
this cotsntiy if onlbr fte GovenaBaBt of 
India gimns the aeifmaaiyhnifiOft fn^^Sdea.” 


U. S, TRADE Wim INDIA 
The American emljMiay reveals (hat caib 
purchase exports from the U. 5. to India id 
1946 amounted to |1?0,'729,000 and IJ. 5. 
import% from India during ibe same period 
$237,654,000. Alter • dednctinf the worfh 
of goods sent by relief ageneiea, tbatO 
remains a surplus of f70,260,000 to India’e 
credit from merchandise trade. 

Fopdstuffa were the main exports to 
India in 1946; unmanufactured tobacco 
totaled $9,674,000; Fountain and stylo- 
graphic pens rose to $3,719,000; Radio 
receiving sets, $280,000; Electric applisncet 
$704,000, Electric refrigerators $^4,000 ; 
Non-mechanical pencils $930,000; Combs 
and lanlps, other than electric $1,003,000; 
Toothbrushes and sewing ^achintS. 
$263,000 • 

The leading imports ^fU S. from India were 
jute and jnte products—valued at $91,608,000 
or 38 per cent of the total U. 5 imports 
from India; leather, furs, hides, and skins— 
$33,413,000; lac, and shellac--$19,153,000; 
casbewnut imports rose to $16,802,000; tea 
imports—16,499,000; raw cotton and cotton 
waste $15,264,ci00 India’s total imports 
from the U. S in the first three months of 
the year 1947 have recorded the mark at 
$$95,773000. 

INDIAN COTTON TRADE 
There .was a wide scope lor Indian Cotton 
Trade with Britain and other foreign 
countries, declared Mr. T. B. Dalai, Secret$ty 
of the Karachi Cotton Association, on- 
return from his four-month tour ol fmelgtt 
countries. 

Mr. Dalai said the cotton trade with these 
countries could no longer be in the natuM 
of a one-way traffic. It would have to fit 
itself in a wider commerdal policy, which 
nright be framed by the two Dominions in 
the light of the existing world conditioos. 

At least during tha next three to five 
years, the commercial policy of the two 
Dominlone should be mufuiliy settled, end 
riwnld be uniform wilii reference io deefinfi 
sriUi fnnign oosniifei, 
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EQUAL STATUS FOR WOMAN WITH 

man? 

It equal treatment to man and woman 
desirable? , 

' Well, according to Premier B. G Kher 
of Bombay the idea of e(}aal treatment it 
not toQod and will lead society to very 
nnhappy circnmstances 

Replying to a debate in the Bombay 
Asicmbly on this qaestion the Premier 
read extracts from a book entitled Our 
Fretim and its results written ^by five 
English ladies He quoted Mrs. Hamilton, 
a form^ t member of Parliament, as saying 
“ the object of the women's movement 
was to attain equal status with men m 
England and having attamed it, it has led 
ns to uncertainty, unemployment and great 
anxiety." 

Mr. Kher proceeded: " I think every 
sroman has a right to be treated with 
great respect which is doe to her sex and 
not only as an equal with man, because 
as some philosophers have said, in many 
matters she is even on a higher level 
than men in the development of the human 
race. But to say what is good for boys 
is good for girls is unsound philosophy. 
It is absolutely necessary that man should 
be man and woman woman. It does not 
mean that she should be like a doll or 
that she should be like a butterfly or that 
dbn should go about with a tennis racket 
in band or even that she should be made 
a aervant or just an aid to the senses. 

'* The same intelleeinal and physical 
training and smbitioas Mumld not be 
giveu to Miy yonng iflrl as to boys. 
Ednmtors sbohld pay bi^ to the oigaaie 
end menhil peculiaiite of mole and femMe 
and to But di^Nwess bntwuM the two 
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Mrs NAIDU’S APPEAL FOR UNITY 

• 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, the U P GoverDor« 
addressing the Peace Conference which 
was held at the historic Barsdari in 
Lucknow on October 18, said: *' When 
the partition question was raised, people 
thought India would die Thinking of the 
Usnsequences people fought, men fought 
and women fought over the psrfltion issue, 
but I said I will not fight. I will conserve 
my energy, my faith, my vision, my hope 
and feelings for re-uniting the people.” 

Mrs Naidu added, " My faith neimr 
wavers How can I separate my* blood ? 
With this attitude of my mind, I beseech 
yon to unite ’’ 

• Recounting the past, she said she had 
an old association with Baradari where the 
Peace Conference was inaugurated " It 
was," she declared, "on this very platform 
that a special session of the Muslim 
League was held and those were the days of 
Rajs of Mahmoodabad, when Quaid-e-Azam 
Jinnah was a staunch member of the 
Congress and I came all the way from 
Bombay to express the immortal desire of 
my heart—that of Hindu-MusUm unity.” 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu said: " I am 

concerned at the moment with this 
province which bolds a peculiar position, 
as being the repository of two great 
cultures, a treasure house of'civiBsntioa.’’ 


WOMAN’S CHALLENGE TO MAN 

"With the consent and h^p of men If 
posrtbie and without U if neoessaiy, thn 
Indian womanhood Is definitfly nohig to 
mardr forward in BlBr emtow^toia. In 
its ^ht for equaHty wWi man In evety 
sphere of lift MnJiiig ^ pttUie Bit of 
the country," mid Mm. AnusayabM KBe, 
Preitdent-etect Bf the AO-Imfo Weme«'n 
Conference to het addfem btotoe ton 
Roeaiy Oub. AMali, on toe " AtodrMfeMi 
of WntoMtohto’* 
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KKWS OF COMMUMAt DISTUftBAKCBS 
The Studb^ Committee of the A.*I N.B C, 
met from October 8 to 11 la Bombiy 
Alter proloBgerf ditciueioiM over the codes 
and cooventioM governing pnblicatlon of 
oevi end comments covering commnnal 
distnrbanees, the Committee tdopted a 
fresh code to be nniformly observed in 
the present emergency by all newspapers 
tbrongbont the Dominion of India 
The Committee also disenssed the 
position of member-papers of the Conference 
published in Pakistan. It was agreed to 
await the opinion of these newspapers 
before any decision was taken on the 
qaestion. 

Complaints were made that Press 
messages to and from Lahore were subject, 
to rigorons censorship at Lahore and that 
the bulk of these messages was not passed 
for publication. 

MR. J N. SAMNI 

Mr. J. N. Sahni has relinquished charge 
as Qiief 'Editor of the Indian News 
Chronicle and the National Call Mr Sahni 
will be succeeded by Mr G V Kropa- 
idthi. Mr Sahni condneted the National 
Call for fifteen years and acted as Chief 
Editor of the Indian News Chronicle from 
its inception. ' 

THE "dawn" 

Pakistan's Ministry of Information stated 
on S^tember 17 that the newspaper 
Damn was not the monthpiece of eiUier 
tiie Governor-General or Government of 
Pakistan, as it is described in certain 
secdons of the Press; nor was it the organ 
the Mnslim League. The Ministry 
hoped that the Press "would niri give 
cr^ence at currency to unwarranted 
aasuBOptions''. 

fMADiltAS DlF<»UATIOKr** 

The GotMTamogt aflia#as have decided 
to tfraoutifanMi the Hindi niitidn of Madras 
It hat hm frnuad to have 
tiif f very Bodied vidgo. 
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DR. brsant's wav wrra bamk bauncbs 
Dr. Pattabhi Sitaratnayya, halt tribute to 
Dr. Besant, aays diat on DecMber 31 of 
every year she divested heiMm of aH her 
bank account and gave away frfrolo el 
her balance to public chaitoble 
and on January 1 started life afresh. Whai . 
Harsha did every five years Dr. Bewnt ' 
did every year." ’ 

SYBD AU ZAHEER 

Syed Ali Zaheer, Sbia leader of Luck¬ 
now and former Member for Communi¬ 
cations in' the first Interim Goveraoumt 
of India, formed last year, has been 
appointed India's Ambassador to Iran. 

An official announcement says; "H M. 
the King has been pleased to approve 
the appointment of Mr. Ali Zahe^aa His. 
Majesty’s Ambassador for India iAran.'' 

DR S RADHAKRISHNAN 
Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, Vtce-Cbaneellrff 
Benares Hindn University, has gone to 
England to resume his lectures at Orcfi^ 
University, where be is the Spalding 
Professor of Eastern Religions. 

NEPAL’S AMBASSADOR TO IIK)IA 
The Nepal Government have ^pointed 
Commanding General Sbree Singh Smuauker 
Jung Bahadur Rana as the Nepalese 
Ambassador in India He is the fontdi 
son of the late Maharaja Sbree Chundra 
Sum^r Jnng and was Nepalese Mfinistcr 
in London during 1939-47. 

TARIFF BOARD 

It is understood that Mr. G. L. Mehli 
edli be the Chairman of the reconstituM 
Tariff Board, The other two members adll 
be Dr. B. V. Narayanaswamy Nsi^, S 
well-known economist of Madras; and 
Mr. H. L. Dey, the present member. 

POOD DELEGATION TO AUSTRAUA 
Mr. Neville Wadis, a promiBent bo^Sss- 
Bum of Bombay, and Mr. Safari, 

Dfreetor-General of Food, fr Is understood, 
wffll form the Indian Food. Delegation to 
AuairaBs. Mr. Wadis has MtMuiy once 
vMtod Attsti^ and has AmfrsBm epatagtst 
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• PLASTICS FOR BROKEN LQIBS 

Vet further nses bwe been fonnd for 
plMtice, which have been need experimen* 
tally for making broken limbs in Britain. 

Research diemist Mr. H. Cgllinson, 
writing on the ose of pluties in fractares 
in the Nursing Mirrar, describes recent 
experiments in which bandage treated with 
plastic liquid area^formaldebyde, a synthetic 
resin adhesive, was wonnd over a broken 
wrist and then baked. At the end of half 
an honr*, Collinson writes, 'the outer layers 
bad hardened and a certain amount of 
support and rigidity was obtained. The 
following morning the bandage was quite 
hard and rigid and, throughout only one< 
eighth of an inch thick, gave a support 
.eqnal to much thicker and more cnmber* 
some plA^ter of Paris bandage. 

'Later tiie bandages were easily cut off 
with %cissors and there was no sign of skin 
irritation or dermatitis. ’ But, he points ont, 
the technique which has been developed is 
by no means perfect and mnch remains to 
be done. 

RmARCH IN RHEUMATIC DISEASE 

Britain is making a close study of, 
rheumatic fever and valvular heart disease 
of rheumatic origin. It is now announced 
that these diseases are to be made noticeable 
in children under 16 years of age in five 
test districts where there are already 
adequate anangements for treatment. By 
tide means it is hoped to obtain more 
information which may assist in the preven¬ 
tion, early diagnosis and treatment of 
riwumatic heart disease and other forms of 
acute rheumatism. 

' DR. A. LAKSHMANASWAMI 

The Government of Madras have sanctioned 
the continuance of tiie appointment of Dr. 
A. Lakdimanaswaml Mndaliar, retired Qvil 
Surgeon, as Honorary Obketridan and 
GyMeoolofiRt in the Government WomW 
a^ Chtidten Hospital, Madras, for a ftuthd 
petted of five years from At^jnst 19 ,1941 


NEUROSIS AMONS MUTOHS 

Increased governmental regulr^ou and 
restrictions were blamed by the Sridsh 
Medical Journal for " nnsatiafactory human 
relationships and their connection with the high 
incidence of neurosis" among factory workers. 

In a leader, the publication commented 
on a recently-issued report on the growtii 
of neurosis in British factories. “We ask", 
declared the lea'der, " whether human 
relationships can be other than troubled in 
a society that lives under a continuous sense 
of strain—-as Britain has done since 1939. 
Renewed threats to the stability of the State 
are met by increasing legislation of a 
restrictive character. Hemmed in by statute, 
order, and regulation, the individual has 
little chance to order bis own way of life, 
* and often enough succumbs to the twin 
evils of apathy and frustration.” 

“Since the end of the war, politicians 
have shown a growing reluctance to 
trust the individual, " who in the present 
vast and imposing machine of the State 
is made to feel little more tiian a cog. 
He becomes a ‘ calorie—consuming unit', 
a ‘manhour producing mechanism.” 

GIVE UP SMOKING 

His Highness the Maharaja Shree Padma 
Shnmsher Jang Bahadur Rana, Prime 
Minister of Nepal, has issued an appeal to 
his people to give up the habit of smoking 
cigarettes. He has suggested that they 
should instead patronise the ho(tieah if they 
cannot altogether give up the habit M 
smoking. Nepal has to pay mote than 
Rs. 60 lakhs every year for imported 
cigarattes. 

PERPETUAL YOUTH 

Lord Noffield has ginm utother £3,500 
for continuation of experimtnis in Oj^trd 
where the Russian born natnralised British 
scientist Dr. Valdintit Korendievrity is 
seeking secret perpetual youtii. fCotemAev- 
sky beeves tW senilis is no ivatier of 
course but a disease, lu titiidH most men 
could tritii propatineimntllye to 190 ami 
troam to lUk 



Currenejr and fianicing 


WORLD BANK 

The VkA-Ptcrident of the World Bank, 
Mr, Robart Gamer, on Sept 9 ruled ont 
the World Bank as a sonrce of " stop gap *' 
financial assistance (o Enrope before the 
Marshall Plan goes into effect. 

He told a Press Conference that the 
Bank's policy makes it impossible to grant 
loans for food and consnmer goods—items 
most European conntries need during the 
next few months. 

BANKS WITH ASSETS IN PAKISTAN 
The Government of India have issued an 
Ordinance called the Banking Companies 
(East Punjab and Delhi) Ordinance, 1947, 
empowering the Central Government to 
make an order staying ior a period of 
three months the commencement o( 
continuance of all actions and proceedings 
against a banking company whose registered 
office is in East Punjab or Delhi. 

The Ordinance is issued to prevent damage 
to the banking structure of the country and 
avoid uni|ecessary distress to depositors, 
many of whom may be refugees. 

ISSUE OF CURRENCY NOTES 
Currency notes worth Rs. 11,82,58,28,000 
ate now in circulation in India and 
Pakistan, according to an account published 
by the Issue Department of the Reserve 
Bank of India, for the week ending 
September 12. Notes worth Rs. 88,01,81,000 
were held in the Banking Department, bringing 
die totol to Rs. 12,70,60,09,000. 

The assets against which the notes have 
been issued indude gold coins and bulUon 
held in India worth Rs. 44,41^46,000; ster¬ 
ling securities worth Rs. 11,35,32,89,000; and 
either rupee coins or Government of India 
rupee securities wordi Rs. 90,85,75,000. 

BANKERS* MEMORANDUM 
Repnaentatives of Scheduled Banks in 
Madns met Mr. B. Gopal Reddi, Finance 
IGnMer, nd submitted a •uciuonndnm 
luger^ eanaiB provisions of dm Uednt 
GMarel Seles Tex Aawndiiig KU. 


s 

■ 
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RAILWAY board's DBCISION . 

The Railway Roard hevi decided fu 
abolish three Dlreotontes-'Trafific Gssimf^ 
Projects and Stores, with a view to ludiddai 
expenditure, says a Preto Note. 

A irnmber of other individaal posts, wUdt 
include one Joint Dhrector, five 
Directors, and two Assistant Diivictixt, gme ' 
also been abolished. ' 

In this manner, not only will a greetor 
measure of decentralisation be achieved, but 'i 
a number of senior expwrienced officers ' 
will be made available for duty on radw^fS «' 
where they are most needed. '' 

The abolidon of these posts will result' ^ 
in a saving of about two laklw of rupees ^ 
iff the annual budget of the Rdlway Bosrdh' i' 

I ^ 

CANCELLATION OF TRAINS ON B.4 RAILWAY 

< 

A large number of passenger coadws 
belonging to the East Indian Rwlway and 
the Bengal Nagpur Railway have been 
requsstioned for the transport of refugees end 
evacuees in northern India and offier similar 
purposes, such as the transport of theee 
who have opted to serve the Pakis^ 
Government, states the Public Relations 
Officer, Calcutta Railways. The result ie 
that the tunning of a number of scheduled 
trains on both these Railways had to be i 
temporarily cancelled. 

advance payments to railway STAFf « 

Pending the implementing of the Centtid ' 
Pay Commission's recommendations, Ihe 
Railway Board have decided that an advance 
payment of Rs. 50 is to be given to certain 
categories of railway staff of Classes IV 
and III, who have bewt in confinnons 
employment since January 1,1947, says e 
Press Note. 

The bulk of the lower paid employees, 
and a large number of Class IH staff arhose 
pay on the post-1931 scales dohs not exceed 
Rs. 250 will thus obtain immediate ben^. 
Detailed instructicins have been issued to 
Gneral Mani«ers of ffie Indtan Govmunettt 
lUSwq'St 
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C. R. ON VALUE OF MUSIC 
PnsidioK 'over the ^lodependence cele- 
bntioBi of the All-India Mniic Conference 
•t CalcBtta Mr. C. Rajagopalacbari, the 
(^vemor of West Bengal, said that there 
4r4a nothing more potent than mesic to 
taise man’s character fo a level nearer to 
God. If 4n every honse, mnsic was 
intrednced much of the evil element in 
the country conld be eliminated. This 
was because mnsic was not merely an 
instrument of pleasure, but also a divine 
medicine to get nd of the poison in men. 
Music had a great part to play in 
propagating peace among the people. He 
appealed to the audience to help in setting 
Bp more and more mnsic schools in the 
Country in the interests of human happiness. 

The C( pference held a musical soiree 
in honour of the attainment of indepen¬ 
dence by the country, in which a number 
of well known savants participated. 

NOTATION FOR " BANDS MATARAM^’ 

In response to Mahatma Gandhi’s 
instructions enjoining on the Santiniketan 
authorities to “ produce an acceptable 
notation” of “Bande Mataram” and other 
national songs, so that these might be 
"sung by millions m one tune and one 
mode,” the Visvabharati has arranged to 
to pubtiah in the newspapers the notation 
of "Bande Mataram” as set to tune by 
Poet Rabindranath and song in. many 
sessions of the Indian National Congress 
by the poet himself and others. 

The notation will be first published in 
Bengali and then in all the major 
langnages of India, states Mr. Rsthindranath 
Tagore, General Secretary of the Visva- 
Wmnti. 

PORTRAIT OK TILAR 

The Maharashtrians, it is undmatood, 
bavn plamted to present a Ufe-sise portrait 
of the lata Lokamanya Sale Gasgai&ar 
TiUc, te Bn Conntitnaat Assembly ptebsibly 
acimetee dortag the next seastw «f ite 
Ass«n%i 




C. R’S, advice TO TOO 4 INO CRICKETERS 

“ I should tell cricketers But they Mionld 
not Blink of the country's politics and 
should not try to explain adut has been 
happening in the country. It is not tluir 
business, nor their responsibility. I advice 
them neither to refer to Bie present 
situation in India, nor to refer even to a 
Free India. It is not a strange thing that 
we have got freedom which everybody 
must have ”, observed H. E C. Raj^pala- 
cbari, in bis speech at the official banquet 
given by the Cricket Association of 
Bengal, on the eve of their depasture at 
the Calcutta Club. , 

His Excellency advised, cricketers not to 
be nervous and to have confidence 
throughout. He was glad that Lala 
.Amarnath was chosen tte skipper of the 
team. He felt that the Indian Cricket 
Team in their sphere, would render great 
national service during their tour in 
Australia and he thought that if the Indian 
crieketers conld get rid of the complex 
that Australia was the best ^ cricketing 
country, they would do very well. After 
all if the Indian ;team lost there was no 
disgrace, as they would lose to Bie best 
crickeBng country to-day, but if they 
won that would be a great thing. 
Humorously, Mr. Rajagopalachaii said, 
“Heads yon win and tails yon win, so 
win both wajra.” As AmarnaBt very 
rightly said that cricket was a gune of 
chance, His Excellency said that Bu 
Indian team might get dl the cbinces in 
their favour. In conclusliw, he wished the 
Indun team all luck in Bidr mission to 
Auitraiia. 

ENDURANCE FEAT 

The unique hononr of being the first 
man to ssrim Bie NotBi Channel, the 
25 miles stretch between Bm Noitbmit 
Ireland fud the ScotBah coast goes to 
Tom Blower, a 33 y«ir NottjH|b*<>t 
awtoiner. Experts predicted Bm attonpt 
wUl ImI bscnse it was Btongfat But 
BBae off boBi coaMs wmld beat 




DBVELOWJBHT W ATOM imiRW 

Sir Sbasti Swtroop Dinctor 

of Sden^c lad Indsttrial Retearcb, stated 
in an interview at Madras on September 10 
tint an Atomie Energy Bill wottld shortly 
be itttrodnced in the Indian Dominion 
Legislatnre in order to make it possible 
for India to collaborate with other conntries 
of the world in die development of 
atoi^c power. 

An atomic board, with the Indian 
Minister for Works, Mines and Power, 
Sfoi C. H. Bhabba as Chairman, was 
recently set up to give a fillip to research 
work ip unclear physics and to utilise 
atomie energy foiT purposes that were not 
of a destructive character. The Board had 
already drafted the Atomic Energy Bill 
and it would be placed for approval ’ 
before the Council of Scientific and 
Industrial Research. 

He stated that the resources available in 
India for developing atomic energy could 
compare favourably with those of any 
other country. 

SPLITTING NUCLEAR ATOM BY COSMIC RAYS 

Experiments in the splitting of the 
nuclew atom by means of cosmic rays are 
btittg carried out at Mont Anx Sources, 

: on 11,150 foot high peak of the Drakens¬ 
berg at die junction of the frontiers 
of the Orange Free State, Natal and 
Baratoland. 

The experiments were begun in July 
wlm a party of mountaineers dimbed 18 
mile* to Mont Aux Somces to place a 
a number of i photographic plates in a 
pmidon wheie th^ would be sabjected 
to the penedadott of cosmic fays. 

Mk. M. S. Hnntl^, of the Department 
of Pfaydc* of the Dnivetdi^ of the Wit- 
wateivattd, who if tnfddng ^ te^ts of 
the experiments, eiqdaihed that photographic 
plates wm hapregnaied with dm different 
aksaoBti^f Winm, Seryllium and Boron. 

The experifn«uts V# 1^^ Anx sources 
•M ' m 'fiist of their triad to he oaitfod 
out hir^ SMdwn Heari*f<teire, 


tvmrr OF BRITISH TAX ON BPLLTWOOO 

The British tax an Anaridin lihna hen, 
resulted in a “depression’' hitdag Hotly- 
wood and thousands losing their Jobsi 

The depresrion however, is a typiml.," 
HollyWbod affair. I^fae workleis drive 
to uneinployment relief offices in dmofftm 
driven luxury cars to draw the £ 6 werikhr v 
“dole”. ' * 

It, is estimated that almost lOltPQO are 
jobless. The film city has beim nrglhg 
that the State Department should protest .f 
to the British Government ever ^ tax, 
but Government officials say ffiera is no, 
infringement of the British CreiBt''^J 

STUDIO TO PRODUpE RELIGIOUS FILMS ' 

Mr. Arthur Rank, film chief alfl Sunday , 
school teacher is setting aside a £ 70,000 . 

studio at Elstree to put religion on the 
screen. *“I am offering the studio wiffi 
all the latest equipment to any reUgtottt « 
body which cares to use it," he told the : “ 
World Conference of Sunday School Teaelmn. , { 
“Any dominion can come along with 
the script of a religious film when the j 

equipment is installed. It wiU be a £ 

completely non-profit-making concarn." ” 

GEMINI'S MALINI . 

Gemini's Miss Malini featming Poriipa- 
vsUi, Sundatibai, Kothamangalam Snbbn, 
and NaVayana Rao released last month, is ‘t. 
a picture that provides first-clus enteitain- 
ment Miss Malmi is an attempt at a new . 
kind of film making with new tecbnlque ;f 
Eschewffig cheap iove-sceues and mwd 

exprmMlon* and gestures, ffie fi]^ yet 
ke^s onr - i a t e r e * t intact V^af 
coinic there is none bnt the picture is 
laugh-laden to the last 

FILM OF GANOMI'S Lint 

A full-length docuniaiitaty .fltm on the 
lifo of Gandhiji, coverh^ the psifod 1912- 
41'm to tM aMH&bers of the 

Coastitnen* Aaasaririy, tha di^amatic caapa 
«ri tin Ffsas on At^j^ ht IMt : 



680 ; AutomtobilM Aviatloii 


AWARD IN BUS DISPUTE 
Mr. P. Markandeyolti, who had been 
•ppoiated to adjudicate in the dispnte 
between the workers and the management 
of the Presidency Transport Limited, Madras, 
has submitted his report. The recomuenda- 
liqn made by him include {U'ovision of 
one day's leave with pay every week to 
all conductors and drivers, regulation of the 
hours of work of drivers and conductors 
by the clauses of the Motor Vehicles Act 
of 1939, and the rules framed under 
the Act. 

The Adjudicator has also recommended 
that the Company should run 18 buses in 
Route No. 1 (Tripltcane to Parry’s Corner 
and bade) from morning till night and two 
sets of drivers and conductors should be 
employe!^ in each bus, one set in the 
morning and the other in the evening, and 
that no extra or special buses should be 
run in this route except with the specific 
permission in writing of either the police 
or the Road Traffic Board or some other 
Department of the Government having 
jurisdiction over this matter. It has also 
been recommended that no conductor of a 
but should be asked to work for more 
&an 10 hours a day against his will. 

PRICES OF CARS 

The Government have specified the 
maximum prices of the controlled motor 
ears of the following makes and types’ 
Fiat 500 C. C. Convertible Salo'on widi 
cloth upholstery, Rs. 5,008, Fiat 500 C. C 
Convertible Saloon with imitation leatiier 
upholstery, Rs 5,584, Fiat 1,100 C. C. Sedan 
equipped with cloth upholstery, Rs. 8,752; 
Fial 1100 C. C. Sedan equipped with imi- 
lation leather upholstery, Rs. *11,864 and 
Fraktt car, 1947 model, F 47, Rs. 16,500. 

H.Asnc packaging for cars 
An mibrely new method of plamic 
paekagliiK for can is being brought tb the 
notice of Brlb^ mssnfacturen. Known 
■a. " Cocoon padt.” R ia a devel^ment 
«f dm pluMle spray pndu^ing used in the 
eUpfMg «( dgiw eireraft dwfng vet. 


CIVIL AVIATION ^IN INDU 
A Forty>two per cent increase in route 
mileage is reported in the report on die 
progress, of civil aviation goring the half* 
year ending 30th June, 1947. 

On 30th June, 1947, 22 air services 
(including one external service from Calcutta 
to Rangoon) were operating over 21 air 
routes totalling 15,020 miles, as against 15 
air services operating over 14 routes total¬ 
ling 10,517 miles on 1st January, 1947. For 
operating these services, there were nine air 
transport undertakings employing 161 
aircraft, 190 pilots and 111 other air crew 
personnel. 

The total number of ‘ aircraft registered 
and delivered in India at the end of June, lf>47, 
was 482 as compared with 403 at the end 
•of December, 1946. They include 165 
aircaft with more than one engine as compared 
with 109 at the end oi December, 1948. 
One hundred and twenty-four held current 
certificates of air-worthiness. 

The passenger traffic showed considerable 
iperease from 67,554 passengen carried in 
the second half of 1946 to 121,060 in the 
first half of 1947. 

PAKISTAN AIR SERVICES 
Pakistan is negotiating with Ridia and 
Britain for starting a networtc of air services. 
It is reliably understood. 

A British aviation corporabon is likely to be 
permitted to run air services in Western 
Pakistan, linking Karachi with Delhi, Lahore, 
Quetta and Peshawar, while the Orientiil 
Airways will be licensed to operate a service 
from Karadii to Dacca, apart from its 
feeder services in Bastem Platan. 

RIA F; STATION at TAMBARAU 
Group Captain Sif. Goyal, who has been 
Group Captain-in-charge of Ptaus at Ajr 
Headquarters (India), fau taken ov«r command 
of the Royal Indian Air Force stafion at 
Tambaram. 

Tbe promotion of four Squadron Leaders 
to Ae'raidr rtf Wing Coatoiladar hm bean 
pimvtNitvti by Ab Headquartaia (Jadla.) 
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GALCul l A SUtCTiUC SURLY COXFN. 

The Uirited Press of lodis hmms that 
the West BeB{a] Govemmeot have fiaalljr 
decided to exercise the option of pnrchas* 
iag the entire andertaUne of the Caicnlta 
Electric Supply Corporation with effect 
from January 1, 1948. 

In this connection, they have approached 
the Government of India to accommodate 
them with a loan amounting to Rs. 30 
crores. This loan proposal is understood 
to be under the examination of the Finance 
Dapartment of the Government of India. 
The Finance Minister of the West Bengal 
Government, who was recently in Delhi, 
has bSen assured of necessary financial 
help in this connection. The final decision 
of the India Government about this loan 
proposal is likely to be communicated by> 
Mr. N. V. Gadgil, Minister for Works, 
Mines and power, who will visit Calcutta 
on October 31. 

DR. ALAGAPPA ON CONTROLS 

Conflicting views regarding controls were 
expressed *at the annual meeting of the 
Yarn Merchants* Association at Madras last 
month by the ont.going President and the 
newly elected President. 

Dr. R. M. Alagappa Chettiar, out-going 
President stressed the need to continue 
controls, while Mr. T. N. K. Govindarsjnlu 
Cbetty made a strong plea for the abolition 
of controls, and allowing of free trade. 

After the General Secretary, Mr. S. N. 
Kasiyappah, bad presented the ninth annual 
report, Dr. R. M. Alagappa Chettiar said 
tim prodnetiott of yam had, instead of 
maki^ an upward trend after the termina- 
rion of the war, shown a tenden <7 to 
decrease. 

He was afro of the triew that once 
control was removed, human 'nature in 
many cases would aasnme its worst 
maidfrstalions, and potentialities. Further, 
onoe decontrol was set in, prices sronld 
shoot up, and diete would be idiaoe and 
coii%Bioa in the country, and it sronld be 
hupn esl fal e to restore aanhy, order and 
dscml behaviour to society. 
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FRUIT PRODUCTKMt W^pJDIA 

It is anthoritatiiAly mated ^at a lOd 
per cent increase fr fruit prodnerion in 
India is essential to meet the mintaum 
requirements of the country. This can bn 
secarea by increasing cultural praotlmw he 
exiating orchards, for incteasing t^ yi«Ji|tl 
per acre. 

Some of the steps taken by the Govern* 
ment of India, to develop the frnfr 
indnstay both from the produ^on point of 
view, and for mtking increased production 
availsbie for consumption in larger quanti* 
ties, include financial assistance to ^ovinclal 
Governments and States, the establMtmenl 
of narseries and the training of personnel. 

The growing of short-term fruit like 
bsnsnas and pine-apple has been enconrw 
aged, and In Bihar alone th^ acreage' 
under fruits has been increased by 7,548 
acres, which will yield an additional 23,000 
tons of traits from next year. 

DEVELOPMENT OP AGRICULTURE 

Interesting figures of the finacial sss totunce 
given to Madras Presidency during the 
last two years by the Central Govetumem 
were given on September 25 by a spokes¬ 
man of the Agriculture Ministry in Delhi. 
As against a loan of Rs. 45,62400 given 
to Madras in 1945-46, Rs. 8500,000 have 
been given in the current year. The 
figures of grants during the two yearn 
are Rs. 17,53.000 and Rs. 242,95,700 
respectively. The increased sssistsnee in 
194647 covers schemes of irrigstkm, 
manure distribution, seed maltiplicst|.Qn, 
and distribution and livestock developmeflt, 

CANE CULTIVATION 

It is understood that the Government of 
Madrae have under centidcratiou e acbeme 
to intensify augsreane cultivation wonud 
sugar factories in tbeprovbiee. flie scheme 
wo^ ■ppesr *0 visualfre a two^ld drive 
—developmental and reteartfr. 

For imrposea of conducting resesrebet 
in R«aresne cnitivetion, the authorities are 
in aeerch of e suitable Mot, wiOi an arM 
of not lem than 200 eoes. 

. ...in 
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• REVISION OF FACTORIES ACT 
• The Goverament of* India ‘ have nnder 
eooaideratioa the revision of the Factories 
Act with a view to securing the safety 
end health of the workers. ^ 

One of the changea suggested will be 
tLt all plans for the establishment of new 
factories and new plants or for an extension 
oi existing plants and premises, including 
plans, designs and specifications of the new 
buildings proposed to be erected should be 
submitted to the Chief Inspector of 
Factories so that he may satisfy himself 
diat the design and lay-out and conatmetion 
of the factories will be such as to secure 
the safety and health of the workers. 

Another provision is that satisfactory 
arrangemnpts should * be made for the 
disposaP of industrial and trade wastes 
reacting from the manufacturing process to 
be carried on in the factory. 


REVISION OF WAGES IN TEXTILE MILLS 

In order to determine the strength of 
labour necessary in each textile mill in the 
Province and to revise wages in the light 
of the award of the Industrial Tribunal, 
Government have appointed a Wages 
Board and Standardisation Committee with 
Mr. A. Utbandaraman, Assistant Textile 
Commissioner of Labour as the sole 
member, it is learnt. He will be assisted 
by certain technical experts as well as four 
assessors, two representing the mUl-owners 
and two the labourers. 


IMFLOYER—LABOUR RELATIONS 
Tba FederetloB of the Indian Chambers 
of Commerce and Industry has dedded to 
request the Goveiament of India to call a 
tttpsrtlie Coalmence of Government, 
•asployeca mid labour as soon as poadble 
to estitoBsh a batter understanding between 
Capital and Labour. Mr. M. A. Master, 
Pn^dwt of the Federation, aanonneed tUs 
at a parip gtvefl in his honour by 
lb. Prew Devkaran Haai}ee, Piealdeat of 
.tl>,|he Buttbtqr Baid^' AiBoctodon,iaittoOtito. 


DIAMOND JDLBILBE OF ADTAR UBRAJtT 

The Diamond Jubilee celebrationa. of f|in 
Adyar Library, took place along with Hb 
Besant Centenary celebrations, at the heiil> 
quarters hall of the Theosophical Sodety, 
Adyar, on October 2 when tributes were 
paid to the function of the Ldbrary in the 
cause of learning, research, and cultural 
development, not only in India but 
throughout the world. Dr. C. R. Reddy 
presided. 

Dr G. Srinivasamurthi, Director of the 
Library, traced the growth of the Library, 
founded by the late Col. Olcott, and the 
high ideals with which it was started. 

Col. Olcott bad wished to mdte the 
Adyar Library the temple of all religions 
and all philosophies in the world. They 
•had in the hbrary, nearly 100,000 books, 
ancient and modem, in all the leading 
languages of the world, covering world 
thought in all aspects. The library was 
a temple dedicated to the Goddess of 
Learning. 

SIDNEY WEBB 

Mr. Sidney Webb (Lord Passfield), leading 
British Socialist and at the age of 70 Secre¬ 
tary of State for the Colomes and the 
Dominions in Britain's second Labour 
Government, died Oct 13 at his home at 
Liphook in Hampshire, at the age of 88. 

Mr. Webb, who devoted the whole of his 
life to the study and promotion of the 
principles of State Socialism, was a founder 
of the Fabian Society in 1894. A noted 
economist, educated in London, Switzerlmd, 
and Germany, he also held office as President 
of the Board of Trade tat the first Labour 
GovvittiiieBt in 1924. After the end of the 
second Labour Govaiinient in 1931, he 
never held office agahi. 

Witii wife, died in 1943, he'W 
up a partoendiip, whicii tamed out to be 
one of the most frtdtfnl and famaas in ffie 
world. Together, they wrote sene-of tin 
world’t ontetanding works on SorAdism, 
inchnSiqt tire moonmantal wedcs^ *'fBstoiy 
of Trade UtdeniiB"* ** Fog*^ Lieeal 
Govenunent**, ebk 
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DREAMS■ 
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By Sir HUBERT SAMS 


W E old Koi-hiit, who long «go wtWhed 
regretfnily for the iMt fime Apollo 
Bonder growing ever filnter ettern, h»ve 
onr driwui of die IndU we- knew end loved, 
dreeme often evoked by eotnethlng quite 
triviel, e »ght, i emell, e sound. The dreams 
are seldom of the mote oolowfnl episodes 
of onr former spacious lives in India,- not 
always of a Royal Visit, a glittering Parade; 
a brilUant Durbar, the splendid hospitality 
of a Prince, a memorable shoot, an age-old 
building. More often than not they are of 
.f m phi things, of simple folk An orange, 
when we can get one, or a banana, when 
ooe b»ppfip* to, ^ tllotted to t grRodchUd, 
brings back chota bairi m the early morning 
of a cold weather (Jay, the swiftly rising 
sun Tiling forth' all the familiar sounds, the 
servants moving about the bungalow, the 
gtali watering the thirsty Bowers, the groans 
and squeaks of the Persian wheel, the bngle- 
eatia of the near-by Cantonment. Toast wd 
marmelade will recall chota basra on a hot 
snatber morning alter a restlem night on 
dte verandah or chabntra, the all too fleeting 
cod whiff in *e air. the koil beginning his 
tofemd, maniacal laughter, driving one 
maddened into d» stifliog btwgalow, wU* 
must soon be darimned to ward off we 
blast of the fomaoe outride. 


Thammlhefleiqgftom an Englisb hamlet 
ywirind* ®» ateritrloog day out In the ope* 

•f dm w*®*® •* ®**P' '"'***• 


She stoH end wrimms dyspn g. . 
>m»d the [Wi m.’Wsw .end. tii e hum 
lyi the waUtskwii bante 


We smell the smoke of the Area of cm** \ 
dnng and the appetising fragrance of Ite,/ 
cfaapatties being turned and baked by slsn^ ' 
hands. And so to our tent, where Abdul, 
Latif is patiently awaiting ns wifb R hot 
bath and a welcome change of dothea. 

Or, ai we fare to the billa of. Scotlwull ' 
or Wales, the pleasnrsble soticlpatilon remlfid|i 
us of the excttemeot of our jAmeyi 10 
the HUb, the esrly morning toilet la ttM' 
train before we get to K*lks, the flrst right" 
of the lower slope of the mighty Himnlsyn| 
looming dark and immeose in the early 
morning twilight, the bnatling platiorat, tte 
ascent by the toy train or nil motor, tbi 
hsU at Barogh for a good sqosro breakbat, jl 
which we were abb tp eat with an ippetito f 
sharpened by the slratdy cool>ng sir, wij 
It isst the slighting kt Simb fo>* a wdl | 
earned ten days' breatbsr. 

The irsgtnce ariliiig from a dry flowci. 
bed watered by lb Englbb gardener—oao 
it not nlways available—brioga back vMdiy 
die approach of the Monsoon Rsini, as ^ 
begia to cross the white-hot plains of dtg , 
Punjab, wbib we rii gasping «a ttw 
vegandnb, wondering whether it b a friM 
hope or the reel thing, that will brigg M 
to rite heart of die long-suffmfng fam««tt4. 
man and mpeea bto hb for die aahsAar's) - 
pocket, diat will close down the Tem WotH 
ea which bnadreds of swestlai ttriit women 
end children have been toUiiqf like ante for • 
hot weary weeks, Mid diet w9l tarn the 
fcarcbed earth bto sadling atfres. 

When our sons, nMrt in a bag Uae iff 
duaa who have tried to Nrve bdb 
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.com hc^roi leave, we tbtidi of ear awi 
booie leawee. We hive mda wear cbirn 


wlA ooadeeecBdhig pitf to toe |KI6> iellow, 
etoo will tor • time hive to t^ulder omr 
^ bardelM, w^ hive btfo leee off it toe 
etitioB bf oar Britito and Indtaa friendi, a 
- ploaii ng cnitom, and we lii back in the 
; tallariy carriage with the comtorubie feel* 
|||af that we have .no . mote ’ career to toe 
|yltorid. No more ^eit so mote cases to 
I'libar, no tsote^ ''meaqaa' 
i^Mao^ mootoa’l . 

'■ Moat of hll are reatombet toe bnmble 
> .tolk, who ministered so deftly to* onr 
cteeliire eoivtorta, toe tarbaaed bmrer, who 


**> 

'toem oataeivei, toe clever baaraehi, who 
yyaa able ^miracnloaaiy to tarn oat as 
excellent a meal in toei ‘bine* as in - 
kitchen; the silent almott invUbie mebtpr,' 
whom are seldom actaally saw acattling 
away with hia basket, toe grave mali arito 
his leather aproa and goat*ikto fall of 
arntor, toe qrce patiently toiUrtoc tmr ppny 


ap and down, till we were pa^to monat, 
to toapect tor We can even now easily eoajtos ^m op, 
rilent, etodeoi, reliable, loyal, waiting tor 
the smile of thanks or word of praise. ^ 
All dreams, of which not even the fiitdbl 
Ides (rf Aagnst can rob t»t . 


, IN D i A RE Bb RN .< 


Bv Pyor. D. 

I NDIA has a apirit, as has any btoer 
connfv whose people have lived, 
l logetocr 'tor eentneies on toe same soil and 
andsr the tame climate, who have bnilt 
ap traditioita and standards to gaide their 
, cottdoet, Isboared under the neccasity of 
,\Jsdividnal and eoileetive primal impnlaes 
, and tor toe satisfaction of needs, material, 
Intellectail and moral ^ 

India has a spirit that is active as other 
<< laige groups of haman beings who have 
P la^ problems and attempted to eolve 
! toam, ptoieaa p active pirit. Therefore 
ii^' to iaotota tha apMt of India aa something 
apart from toe testv, of mankind is 
nitolatarioal, tmrear and nofaue; ft is an 
axerciaa iMtotaal And yet, 

Vihete am toatafsa apadal to Indian cnitare 
,f'Sriitoh only tot httiidi sbsolutist believer in 
toa oehy of Ustaiy #fll fall to itoieive. 
.Human nphti hpa p generic and ita 
^ particuiar fatanreS, «m 1 it ia tbelr eombin- 
' sdton which givea toe form and content to 
mdtmre. 1i toe gentry toatarai dominate, 

• toe apaoifieito hi Im to amorpiona 
^ hm|Hmit^ If. on toe otlir head, toe 
.’I to^kMeadhlee almae ere etreeted, then 
enkut: to atoedaed tott toe necuthlc 
''toebanffoto of mterocnamie greiopt* The 
<':gj»eeli|itoW. mqr ctomn^pe.to, ^toeiefon, 


P. MUKERJI 

^e matter of wise emphssia between the 
Uttiyerisl and toe particular. 

But this emphisis in its tarn is goventted 
by the time-factor. Ci’tilieations are bore; 
they grow, sometimea fast at otoer 'timea 
alow, sometimes under tite whip of extetaSl 
events, at other timec impelled* by inarn 
necessity; they lose tit; vitsli^ and powara 
of vigilance otien by a figure the WtU 
to live, at other timse hnder the ovw- 
whelming presrare of drcomstaneec. . Seme 
civilnatioas die and ara remembwed only 
fay the academic btatoftto qr the keeper.of 
mneeuma. while othtoa juat ettiat emkliig 
tor the reaponae to pome. It fa naeinniil 
for a tow, a vtsy few dvilkationa to smitr 
opportanittea for tattiiM and nnitotoBom to 
Bctopt tiw chailengi of world-toteea and 
raorientate tiwir tradtiiona to eudi a 
manner aa to anilto titoto to make npitor:'' 
toe toam toat, to keep sbimNt and lotge 
idiead. They are the dsreamic onea. Not 
tove toey Hyad Irat they Imve Bvad 
wcitl^. The cnitain of aneh eWli to ti o na 
to vS triumphal eaatotion Of «|ha human ' 
’ 1 claim that Indiaa C*<liuin Ji one 

snhh toeample. I lUa nUt in n ftfidt 
m tihamtinisal bat in due hu^ty* 
to 'kntoliW ^ seianttoc objseltoi|y tod a . 
' togtod- -for.'' .toett to^.. notoi^i'' tocto 
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l^dfo chia tint ae* li tlw_ 

pppoitnte ttoomit to anko ^.ipMttira. 
Tin opltlt of lodio hw .Mfcr diedi it fan 
ntltid tudOr varioat akocka; ft hu lain 
loir tuuktf atonaa and atteaaaa, tXit it baa 
aeaor antanuabedl AM nmrft Inn ii^vad 
bajond aiqf «vU tbat it. 
a fraah taaae. I do bM aklntljr koov the 
aacrat of IMia'a atreofth. Wtaer men 
thaa jByaalf haye^told w ^t the ^aetet 
{of Io(Ui% airai^ to oniTiva and live 
anair) oooalata in the perdatence of certain 
apirit^ valnea, and i&e lodfan'a abilitf to 
diog faat to thnn. Qtinta think that it is 
all dna to the happy emergence of atxttars 
and'the rise pf men’ of destiny at each 
critical’hour- : Erobably a third’ opinion 
tnay e)cist, bst 1 do not dogmatise. All 
d>at I know k that the i^it of India is 
reborn. 

Today Indian history closes , a particnlar 
chapter ud opens a new one. Ntwe can 
read, ihat diapter at moment, bat if 
peat evenm be any gnide, if the manner 
in whicb ^nr national movement baa been 
condacted,be of any Valne, the spirit of 
Indie hied nbt blink or qneiL 

The canfind fact, tbefefore, abont the 
spirit of India is not so shnch, its ancient- 
nest as its snpreme capacity for rejavena- 
tion. Many people, Enropesns and udians, 
have told ns tiiat for the first time India 
teas awakened ttom its slnmber by the 
impact of tire West. It is not my intention 
to appraise the infiaence of the West on 
the Indian Spirit; nor can a man with my 
training aM equipment ever nunimize 
India’s gratltnds to Enrope, to Western 
’ Sdeace, England's representative government 
and mle of law, Frence'a revolntionary 
ardoOr, C.>iaany’s armic and philosophy, 
Ealtam art, Ronaaia Law .and cnltnre, 
and, may! odd, to Bnrope’s Cliristianity. 
At the sane time the .siurtion I have 
qinoisd,^ aonMy, dnd Mm to life 

on^ r ote tiir. West inapingad m her, and 
adoB tioilit fiutia OMor m beatghted 
MmggfiBg 'isrand: order 
\ikv0-. "rf ■ 
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''.Tbe impact ^ remeas*^| 

bored, was oniy ’dw nf’ a .eerias afj 
impacts, ^lafaua lpd Bfliaito: bofore; 
barbsviaa hordes jbad My 

India ‘bat atayed ben and |aeM MkBittaMiff^ 
In dae coarse i'eadior stEl ti|e Atyai>siLf;'| 
fnrthev back that vnknosra' dvEitaiiip;^' 
whose remains aro‘ etiU tiie wonder 
Indian archaelogisla—the Asststo, 
and many more—each had Mi its inidaiHili:^ 
impress on this palimpsest of Lidin Usto^^^ 
What is more important than the fact dM'M 
the Western ioAnence is only the last 
series of infiaences is that lu period hM^ 
been the shortest on record. Islam hie 
been with os for more than a fhoumrit^jl 
years, while tbe West has soQghr 
pervade oar life in the last bondrM and'^] 
fifty years only. Trae, that the very basis 
of onr life has been affected bj^the Wett,' -I 
for example, oar coontryaidar In tiw > 
Mnslim period it retained hitact Hs self* | 
safiiciency,, its corporate rnodm of living, 
aid its democratic habits. Todiy all Mit | 
is gone. Take ow economy ! it Is 10 ^^ 
longer based upon M social exchange of ; .^ 
goods in accordance with die colleetive ' ; 
needs and principles of distribating jnsthn: 
as against the orgenoies ot compstitiva 
maricets. ^ ^ ^ 

Tbe West has deeply Infinenced oitr i 
economic life in a manner whieb blaot . .;; 
never intended or adiieved. All tiiis Is ; 
admitted. At the same time, I ana nqy;.^ 
snre if. the West has not destroyed 
of the ancient valuea which Islam did Sot 
either touch or wltich Islam aashnifa^ iS | 
the long coarse of its ^nstnt 
srith IM>s- I fot «>«« cannot get oypr . 'i 
tbe fact that while tbs ar'^Mtectwra of Niar'' ■; 
Delhi is on abortion, diet of the Mann , 
Qoila at the other end of die Qncaisnyfiy , 
md facing the Govcrnor-General's'hcmse te '; 
a thing ol majestic grandenr and nmnr- ; 
passable beauty. ■ Similarly how . mu I 
forget dist wogderfnl djslie^, of Mimbal 
ffifatatnr e, a cieotica of w adaptable ; 
goidna ^ the lOndti aMIst imdsr tho .v; 
igipM* du Islamic poiMas' of hwi ^ 
Afdi:4o ;gfm •|i g giitlnn 
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■nnic—wtMt BboDt thf clafrieil digDitjr of 
fiSfkiri Kanhatu ud Mim ^Ki Mdlar, 
fht dfMMtic* qaiiitjr of ytrma ud tbe 
awTtUoai potoe of 7ot)M» Kalym ? !• 

H not • hct tbit ««cb of ttwK ra^as bu 
'• Hiadn bMe ud • Mntlin •tractnre? 

1 tute witb urn coafidcnce that tbe 
. faflseoce of tbe Weet ttpon India bu 
prodnoed notbiag con^Mirable to tbe portrait 
of« Moghal Bobleman, to Sbei Sbah'a 
tomb, flw Taj, the Jampnr Atala, to tbe 
Jaama of Ab^dabad, to tbe Moti Masjid 
of Agra ud Fatebpnr, to Dtriari Kankarm 
(huaarons aelodiu) or Mttm Ki Mallar. 
After all, palotiog, arcbitector^ anaic, ud 
1 ahonld idd, laogoage, aaaeljr, each u I 
refer to, Urdn, are better tokena of the 
, epirit tbu the cbianeye of factories, the 
bnay dockyards, nay, betUr tokens than 
■the unSlwa, mechanical, partial ud 
prop^anaiM leauns on &)gliBh poetry 
and coneUttttion, the history of tbe Frucb 
Rcvotntion ud the romahti^ story of 
Gttibiddi and Matsini. In short, the spirit 
of India hu uriailated more culture trUs 
from lalamic civillHtioo thu from tbe 
West, I merely suggest that this bu 
bora due to the longer period of the 
contact of Indiu spirit with Islam. To 
complete the picture add a ubsidiary fact 
Iftat While the Wutmnhr never diou to 
slay in India the Muslim rulers made 
In^ their home ud sput India's wealth 
in India in whichever muner that weaftfa 
might bee* bem extracted. 

On the olhmr aide, too, India's Infiuuce 
w Islam hu beu greeter than what it 
bu been on the Wut. To pot it in a 
ntshMl, the Warn remained u it enw in 
^ Muslim period of India's Ustory. 
The conclnsUm Is If die material 

tMHW of India's spirit is found, that Is, if 
ttdia psoducn wmlth end distribiitM it 
eeeording to social justice diis inteiinds 
ft ud fifty years trill be remesB> 

(mod wid) gtsritnde u a neceaaary phaw 
in Ibe mndudu td Iwftu c^1tn<« Other* 
WhM it irifi hunt naliktuwil^idghtmenit. 
WWch Miew na tig^i to the jmiMt of 
jJhKen epirit. In.» u it fwi iMnni 


and matured tbroogdt veriottc coniaets oeer 
at luat three tbooaud ^ears, Its hietOfy 
dsterminu im nature. And really, it n' 
difl&cnlt to distingidsh natnra from netnw. 
Being from Becoming, ubstance from 
preocm. Still, over a 'ghm pwiod a 
corpus of customs ud tuitions htrikas 
into s type and maku np the babe.. The 
bau is not always Unglble; it is a pattern 
of ^ tangible ud the Impondterahls. 
Indian spirit is cbaracterieed by the pm* 
ponderuce of the imponderable over tbe 
tangible. 1 uw the word preponderuoe 
adviudly, becauu it it nnhlatorical to my 
that tbe material base of living wu 
completely neglected 'in India. No people 
could have lived ud lived fairly pros* 
peronsly aa Indians did by indifference tp 
the facts and Joys of living. Materiallam, 
,itt tbe common meaning of the term, was 
very much there; ud each oyauim of 
pbiloaopby had to counter it. Indiu 
iiteratnre secretea tbe ardur of opniuce. 


At the top srere spiritual vahiM in the 
buds of a special group of elite who also 
discharged intellectual functions f below the 
spiritotl valnucsme tbe vital onu kept rafe 
in the huda of the Kshattriyu; ud losrcr 
down ruted the material values to be exei* 
ciaed by the Vaiayu end otitere. It ww u 
excellent arrugemut so long u amftoial 
existence was simple. It uriiled the 
society to sburb shodcs Itom outride and 
inaide. It kept the ttrnehm elude, flexUI^ 
ud reailiut because dw lower limit, du 
of {lyrical existettce, wu fixed, ud die 
upper (me wu tbe Abwlua^ whldt fc the 
unlimited. Widdn that amidt, cloasd im 
OM ride ud opu u dw other, Dthtmo 
and iCrrMo gave atabdi^ to toe life ef 
die Individaai, But thia ataldli^, jnat 
bacBUa it extawled Oku a kmg perlefi, 
wu nldmata^ ndueed tofoimalcOMMatoyK 
to ratu add riMa. Soau pro ts at sf ^ 
tiisaattiad, tabalinitr-ud ^ apau gmat 
rtnrolndpnadtt in Orir own 
•vMtoaHy fiMKdriatdad widnir Hm 
fikt 4 mi cnviMiitt. ttt « 

.a,,... -sm. .T. , ... 
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tiMN diai^asd nd protatMtii mte 
to sMp^ bnbt^ wUdi (l» Hfht ot 
Iltnwlmtbm' and Love played on and 
•ade jftcandeacent bnt i^eie flow and 
diaappearai^ee intbeatream of diaippeannce 
cooid not be prevented. And the reason 
waa that no basic cbaiige had been effected 
hi die meantime to 1^ reflect^ in the 
atmctnre of India's spirit That atracture 
looked integral from ontaide and for all 
practical porpoees; bnt deep down a 
fission had taken place between the form 
of the spirit and its content, the letter and 
the meaning. The inner tenaiott between 
matter and spirit had snndered the integrity 
of Indian atitnte. That it lay deep down 
and was not divplged to the common eye 
did not stand in good stead tor the 
common man. The spirit of India had 
become lopsided before the West came. 


Te<day's task, therefore, is clear, We 
have to correct the nnbalance, resolve the 
tension between form and content; sqnare 
np with the needs of material existence, 
build op a new organised social solifiarity 
that • be adequate for the new 

sknatioo. There is a danger that in this 
attempt are will lose sight of the character 
of the Indian spirit u it has developed so 
far. I an| not {heading for the restoration 
of aodant v^nss. Nor do I commit 
myself to a faith in the eternal ones, 
1 only urge the neces^ of the economy 
of mtergy in the constmotion of new 
Intfla on known foondations. At the 
same tiuu, economy also posits realism. 
And the needs of living are real. If we 
do not recognise them now, matter will bq 
tavenge^ to H>irit and destroy it, mneh 
in tim way if iM been doing it ebewbere. 


I M ' J 
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lam sore'fliM db it; beoratel 

Ind^ may have loat ismMdng, India awy'^ 
lack many tiiingi) l«l ^l|dii haa mnw, 
desisted from mdHng fflm<al> htteOatm#^ 
and si^titaal cipartinmts, rite hw 
been intolerant to deviimon, m, sot,MU'i 
to atfarism; siw hH never feaied 
Freedom iuui come tO*day; bm, | It ): 
partial It on^ gives ss tite dmtm^omi 
securing the conteoli of fbedoat* 
type of content hi native to India, I mMM*.^ 
the .spiritual. The dfliet type, vit., tiw 
material, is i^ll to be brought Within i|^ 
form. The spirit of India has been elli 
adventurous one. It has dwed to rio 
many things in its day. To>day lis talk hi 
not to fur the material content 
Frudoffl. Poverty has to be abol^iedj,‘f 
equality hu to be dstablbbed; loolri '* 
jnatice mnat be inatailcd. Then and tisfti ' 
alone will the apirit iff India twagimi tik 
balance and contribute to tiie wrl^mest 
of the apirit of Man. India hat bacome|, 
fru in the time of great trouble hr th; ' 
world. She hu become fru when ihe 
worst passiona of hatred and envy rule the , 
land. These are real dii&mitiea, But tbiee 
difficultiei are the but challroge to 
Spirit of India. So some intelligent htitb ; 
is necesury at this hour. 


Let ui believe in India, uadetriind ^ 
apirit of India and go ahead uM . 

confidence. To amend the a^t of India 
is not a mean effort. It it cenrinly noi'.' 
you and I who alone can make k A,.*! 
noble 'effort is ilwiys a coliective*^ 
eaduvour. We have solved tiie problem 
of the origina of a new spirit;'mp, nom j 
face ti» problami of its growth, htehtigi 
pad imhpmoi,—Broadeast frm Lueimo. , 
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HAT /TM yc«t<rdiy 4 tio^ Maslim 
qoMtion i4 li^M poUiks bit 
\04Ny bwamed ihe owgqitnd* ^ • problem 
"ff Civil War betiuMn HbMte aad MosUom. 
In tO'day < @vit Ww mtjr well 
io*monow tba oiM Mid magnitude 
inleretatel or *inl|imtion«l warfare 
between a Uindoi apd 4 UwHoit atate or 
eonfaderatton. It li pmt^nest, at this 
a^e, to udt and Sod tbe anawer to the 
: qoeation, ' What ia at- the root of the 
ttoalim proMom in India?' 4 
» 'a pofmtiir notion .among natlonalisla 
' diat the Hindd-Mnallm problem ia a 
fctcedon (rf thn BrilM*. There » another 
view, popnlai' among the Mnalim League 
and Mm drclea, which aaya that the 
|{tada4isalim qae^on it an eternal one 
and a h^cy of Jndia'a paab The fact ia 
that while (he British could not have 
oreeted aomething out of nothing, the 
Jllindn'MaaltaB qoeation waa hardly ever 
•nch a predominant qoestion in Indian 
pnhtica aa it ia to-day; and, what ia more 
^ Important, HindmMwdim divergence, in eo 
. far as it waa a reality in, and ia a legacy 
of, ths paft history of India, waa destined, 
' in (he cqnditiona of the new indnatrial 
civUlaatlnii, to the e nalaral death Iftte the 
Hd^iotts livdiiet in moat other tdvanced 
conotriaa of the world, hot that the 
Briiiib teana^ted the (i^tng thing and 
gave it 4 bnw k*a« 

How hap Britain been able to- revive 
and Btrangtban Hkdo^otttm rivalry in 
India ? . When Britain had noticed the 
germs of sedition in the eclivitiea of the 
piooeem of nor natipndM movement, she 
, tt once began aerionily to aeardt for an 
ally to conntaract it The Mnalim gentry 
who had earlier ftllmi vieda to the wraA 
of Britannia and had been repreased long 
snsngh to be, in genend, bnmbted down, 
epfMi^ to her to‘be a fine maietial for 


tha jwiT*>«4* What was Bm > aodtu 
oponieitt by trUch Britain bi^idd thn 
MmBaa Oeanmnnity into the loyaM camp? 
Tbs mnikadl was elmpla. pMa, m tba 
''Idlng .BbPW-.bi'lsdtoh. and:''a*. 


nr india’a excheqner,^ ofered to ^ 
MaMim community a liberal grant £r«m * 
■tata fnnda for its "npliftment". ^ Itoto 
b^ore it the proapem* of n; ' 

Woftment, as a cemmmity, from dw rblbiig 
power and invited., it to strike n 
diffntnnt from tbit of the rising naUttoeM ' 
movement. While the pni||K>M of ihe-,lat(iw 
>irai to wrest from Mtain ever-UcreMKhg i 
qaantom of power, tbn inte^ of « 
former would be to writot ail mndi an 
possible of differential sdyanti^at IM •; 
the expense of die latter. And in 
ordw to gain tfacae advai^eii It/' 
wonid have to count upon the bgip nnd* : 
condescension of the mlidg pouttf againit . 
whom, therefore, it contd not go.; /I^e : 
result would be that in every conteet with 
•Britain nationalism wonid be b^defed 
weaker and the power of resistence of 
Britain would propordonately increase. 

Once this fundamental line of deteiop- 
ment was envissgcd by idritaia, it wrii - 
necmssry for her to lay stress ofl ^ ^ 
difference between IBndns aift) (HIiAiun* ; 
madans and to create the pqrchologicei. 
bsdigronnd of a aeparadat Mnato move¬ 
ment. It was not an easy task. The edmologi* 
cally, lingnbtically ud retigibnaly dUbieiil 
ionign ruling race from beyond toe aem 
holding the reins govenunent of dm 
whole of India had already ’'laabteil a? ''; 
common hawed of ^ foreigner in dm . 
orinds of bidlstm of att jdl^ne. « The 
tenett of nadonaliam and p^deaV demectat^ 
had begun to be famdiar aaaong edncAed; 
Indians, wbetfaer Biodns or Mnsfima. 'R 
wts not easy tor Britain., to foster n 
cornmnaat seperatist idedogy in anch 
conditions. Mt even diki wm atbiawad,, 
and Iqr 1909, arito hldtottgli.a ^rinUiog 
of HwBm t^nlon fat. tta finronr, Bri^. 
waa aUe to intrad«nb,.eoBaani(at aafpradsmt’ 
ia toe Iona «d'. nn^brate Meetaaii^'.-a^ 
’Waigfaltge foT' tob' 'Mpsliian/'.it/li)4fn?*'^ 
oontdlndem .. Tlm^>MteHal;^llMtf^1|li^to.''W.fc■ ' 

'orair 





Bf 1940, tt mi penM* to hive 
^or « ootMinto Uaritu Stite 
pt'opDitflded for dM i^atforqtt of 
t |M^ U dw diidc of tho bottle. 

9f V3M the ic{wndet movoment w«s 
fMwd 'eetiveljr ioitietiitg whet w«a to alt 
faU^t* u>d 'porpoMt « Civil War for the 
otMeiiNtnt ot ito endi. By 1947 a foil- 
’ fledged aeparate Mnailm doatinioii cane 
iqto being in India, to which natlonaliam 
^ to oecicly anbnit. 

Hn cmx of the Mnalim qneatioo, 
however, ia the Mnalim deaire to receive, 
and the Britiah readiness to concede to him, 
specially privileged position as a community 
in India's constitntion. The Briton, when 
the necessity for him arose as it did 
towards, the close of the last country, was 
only too eager to receive the Muslim in 
India as his "favourite wife" and the 
MnsUa lent himself to this favouritism. 
The Ann foundation of hict behind the* 
Muslim separatist movement is the 40- 
year-old privileged position granted to the 
‘Muslim' and the Muslim desire to continue 
and carry forward this position of privilege 
at the expense of the other communities. 
I often hpVe occasion to laugh In my 
sleeve when I find the most eminent 
leaders of Indian "democracy'', Gandhi 
and Nehru not excepted, trying to patch 
np peace and make friends with the Muslim 
separatists. Indian nationalism, since its 
very inception, has taken a fundamentally 
wrong traidi: It is a common sight to see 
a nationalist trying to convince the Muslim 
dmiit tite deitability of commnnal peace, 
bfnatlAnalanity, of united kction, but I have 
imr(% over known a Nationalist frankly 
"taH^ Wm tiiat die policy of favouring the 
ilttslim, even tim^b fat the alighlesi 

degroe, Ig tkwoitghly undemocratic and that 
dunttoistic nati^ism does not know of 
rs l i g towi d ffiwe a tiation cw distiaetioa. 
IMwiI ftm emmede, under whatever pcetma 
^ "nt^ftment *At* backward 

ngl onm oooWr")» the ,tHtfenab}e 

#iWy mf tmni teit flw Muslim pparwaly 
" ' W jtl«, wa^iNife, yw* ^mahy 
t file iMHd «f JK 

.f fff . ? 



fiw udienalisipi And 

doipg 'this *e rhfMfir' lllf opet vital taid'. 
fuadaiiictttal point, yin dm^ft legltitnalaly , 
expect tile MnsUiit le< in the win^ 

you iflie him to. •. Y«» sow tpi,*' 

seedtT of diMHm «f|d dKp^ ipdlewl^ ' 
out of it. Ratber, l|r ubnceitinf’ftin'mfl# [ 
of dificrentUl tteatmmt and dnMal* td W'J 
particniar community, yott 
claim to "democracy" in iie ^ gniK 
If yon allow thM a Mnslim ikSopi^ 
aa different, nnd wf more tfamb s Mi>mA , 
in conttitutional arrangementt, yod calttfofr'^ 
aflerWarda ditallow bis claim to a aeptrala 
state, for all that it meana-attd iaeoqmrwl> 
mg aa much territory aa he poaeVI^’ 
can grab, wherein he might enjey tits 


fruite of hit privileged 
by enybody or anything. 


hm ' 



democracy at the tame time that you have 
theocracy. 

If one wonld like to nndef fiend 'dm 
true nature of the Mntliiw Robiem in Indfti 
one hat to start from the mt fusstimt, 
"Should, or should not, Maasalmenn es snelf 
hsve a aeparate, and apecially privilegeil 
position m India's .constitntion f" If ynfl 
are a follower of modem damoeracy m 
moat of us pretend to be, you shall hatw 
to categorically aay "No" to thia quwtioA. 
If yon admit that the Mnaliae almnld'tw 
treated at aeparate end have privilegce ltd 
vdiatever kind, tor example, spedel fnniW 
for edncatlon from rtate funds, prefemntMi^ 
cldm to jobs tnd trsde fsdliiica tai, 
reserved seats and wdghtaga in I^irfatithl 
or execnfive bodies, things that give pad 
control of the nttion'a reeanrcss), yon np«t 
the door for the Separatist Muslim ww^a^' 
mtnt which can never stop, Meat 
eompdied by tnperior ‘force, shaft ^a 
cent^r-eent monop^ of the nsnoMt 
iesottrcef#aad enaisvamont of the tnnwbers 
of the othm reiigione eominnolttos. If yoa 
wM strike at cornmnnaham, ttyttsr atiwe it 
•I hi rodta. In any case, tqr aipf Mf ^ 
MlU^ to have a aepatata apd phtferaotial 
traitmeat ip tim conatimtibn, do n# 
aolvo-tfae Hoalim qnaattop Irot ppda it. ' 


' Stibilmtion of Agricultural Prices 

. By Prof. KRISHNA. KUMAR SHARMA, m.a. 


A GRIQJLTURE m the most important 
indnstry of our country, and yet 
India ia a defirit rountiy in respect of the 
prodocliott of food commodities. No 
jlttentton wa* paid to this problem till 
the last War The Crop Plaoninj; 
Conference of 1934 suKdested a restriction 
of production to secure sdeqnate prices 
from the prodocers' point of view The 
rise-in prices durioK the early years of the 
last War was a seelcome feature, but in 
and after 1942 the gravity of the situation 
was realised. Acute scarcity of food 
snpplies was experienced with the result 
that the l^ngal Famine took a heavy toil 
'of life, "ftie Foodgrains Policy Committee 
suggested the creation of a central reserve 
of food stuffs and recommended measures 
to Increase food production " Grow More 
Food" campaign and other devices were 
adopted, he All this indicates the seriousness 
of the food situation of India from a long 
period point of view also 


In the pre-war period also there was 
scarcity of food supplies m India The 
fact of the matter was that the cultivator, 
for a large part of the year, was unable 
to consume wheat. He used to consume 
coarse grains. Daring the War period it 
became possible for him to consume 
wheat. Hence adequate wheat could not 
become available to the population in 
industrial towns. The situation was, there¬ 
fore, acute even in the pre-war period, but 
it came to the notice of the wider public 
during the War and post-war 'periods 
Alter the War prices have gone still 
higher. The monthly average index of all 
agricultural commodities in June 1945 was 
25<| It went up to 803 in June 1946, 
while the corresponding figure for June 1947 
was 3S8 The table giving indrit numbers 
of wholesale prices of agricultural com¬ 
modities during Jane 1947* indicates a 
rising tendency of agricultural prices. This 
acute rite in the price level it dis¬ 
advantageous from the point of view of 


* Vide tmm 507. Bne w r a 
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all classes of people and it is no indication 
of rising standard of living. It indicates 
scarcity of food stuffs *A11 steps should, 
therefore, be taken to inctetne food 
production in the country and a long tetm 
plan has to be formnlated for this purpoae. 

A factor of the most fundamental 
importance in this connection is the 
maintenance of agricultural prices at a 
reasonable level As observed by the 
Famine Enquiry Commission of 1945, 
“ The development of agricnlture, which is 
so essential, cannot take place nnless, first, 
the cnltivstion of land remains a more 
paying business than it was in the decade 
before the War, and secondly, all engaged 
in the business (eel ssgured ths» It will 
remain so Neither of these two conditions 
IS likely to be satisfied nnless the 
. stibiliration of sgricnltnral prices is 
•ccepted as an essential part of Govern¬ 
ment policy and there is confidence in the 
ability of Government to ensure it" Thus 
it IS clear that stabilization of agricultural 
prices IS indispensable to an improvement 
in agriculture. The cultivator must be 
assured fair profit and a reasonable price 
level for his produce from a long period 
point of view 

In this connection various questions 
arise It has to be considered as to what 
will be a fair price consistent wltti the 
interests of the producer and the consumer 
alike There is then the question of the 
creation of the necessary mscbineiy to 
ensure the fiir puce level It is a^ 
necessary to see the degree of importance 
that should be attached to the prices of 
different sgricultaral commodifies. 

A few prioidptes can be laid down 
concerning these matters. Firstly, import- 
snoe must be given to the prices of food 
crops as compared with other agricuHnral 
priew in the economy of the country. 
Secondly, in respect of food crops gienter 
emphssis must be given to the price* iff 
wheat BUff rice as compar^ wifii tte prices iff 
other ccMsl end non-cereel food oruj^ Tlw 
Bengal Fauffns Q»"mieeiaB in die enramtioa 



.., ^ 





i«coiBnend«d "Thct » policy of ciabiliz- 
•tioa of price* of wlieat end rice riianld 
be adopted irrespecrive of aoy action in 
rnpect of other tommoditie*" Thirdly, 
maxiinam and aaiaimam prici'B have to be 
fixed. Foorihly, adequate and «rell<eqaipped 
machinery mnit be created to keep pric** 
within thoee limits In this connection the 
essential reqcisites for price control, viz., 
the control of imports, the existence of 
buffer stock* and an organization for making 
purchases and sale* in the market, will 
have to be brought into existenre. 
'Fifthly, the determination of a fixed price 
itself is one of the most significant questions. 

It is clear that existing price level can, by 
no means, be called a fair price level. 
Efforts ,sboald, therefore, be made to 
achieve a fair pTtce level It may be 
pointed out that a 100 per cent, rise in 
the price level over that prevailing in the 
immediate post-war period may be sought * 
to be achieved. Sixthly, there should be 
correlation between costs of production and 
prices of agricultural produce as also 
between agricultural prices and the general 
price level. Finally, it may be pointed 
out that action in this connebtion is 
necessary on an international plane. There 
is acnte shortage of foodgrains in most of 
the countries of the world today. In fact, 
the world today is moving towards a stage 
where some sort of international coopera¬ 
tion in economic sphere is necessary. The 
United Nations Conference of Food and 
Agriculture (1943) accepted this principle 
and made a recommendation on the action 
required, on an international plan, ■ for 
giving effect to it This Conference 
recommended, inter alia, (1) international 
commodity arrangements to promote the 
expansion of an orderly world economy; 
(2) the formnlation of broad principles 
thi^ongh inmmational discussion regarding 
the formnlation and administration of such 
anangenaents(3) effective representation 
of consnmets and prodnoera in - snch 
wrangements; ( 4 ) securing opportnnitie* for 
SBpplyteg cottsnmptiott needs from the 
most ef&cieiit fouriim of production at fair 
prioas to coneumeit anti produeen; (S}tlie 
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maintenance of atfrquato reserve* to meet 
all consumption needs' and (6) pioviaion 
for orderly disposal Of Surploses. 

The above principles can b^ said to 'be 
genrial with relerenoe to which a policy 
of stabiliZAtion of agriooltnral pricea ahould 
be formulated. The Guveromeat of India 


recognised the impoitance of the fyohlem 
of stsbirizing agriruliural puces Hence it 
appointed a Sub-Committee of the Policy 
Committee of Agncnhore, Fomtry end 
Fisheries, called the Kiiahnamachari Sob- 
Committee, id December. 1944 Ip go into 
questilma of agricoltuial pricea and to make 
Its recommendations The Grmmittae waa 
to consider the basis on which the pncea 
should he fixed and to recommend 
measures by which such pricea could 
be made effective. It recommended that 
the State should guarantee minimum 
remunerative prices for |Selected tgricultttral 
commodities. It was also to ^ee that' 
the benefit of euch pricea reached the 
small cultivators and agricultural JabOniere. 
It was also to undertake other measuree 
of agricultural and general economic 
development of the country. It also 
recommended that these pricea should be 
fixed on the basis of parity prevailing 
between the agricultural prices and thn 
agricultural costs during the period 1924- 
29. The State was to enforce the minimum 
and maximum (iricea by a guarantee to 
purchase and sell at minimum and maximum 
pricea by building reserve atoekt. The 
creation of three instiintione was recom¬ 
mended,, namely an All India Agricultural 
Prices Council, a Prices Determiastion 
Commission and s Commodity Corporminn. 
The object of the former two* bodies wet 
to fix prices with the help of e bureau of 
Economics and Statistica. The Commodity 
Corporation was to take the nscessaiy 
measures to implement its reaponsiblli^ 
by rsgnitf imports and experts, by main¬ 
taining reserve etocks, . by porcbeeing 
snpplies at the minimum price rad by 
selling stocks at the maxfmum price. 
The Snb-Committoe also recommended Ihe 
ponstraction of godown accomtoodstion at 
a cost of Rnpees forty ororea to prorido 
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•tonge 'MeoBiiioditioii for reterve nock 
of om md lialf nilkoo toa». 

Tb* «bove reeomaeoditions were conti* 
dered M the Price Coniereoce held in 
Juiuery, 1947 The Govermaent of India 
have already set op a Commodity Prirea 
Board to make recommendations regarding 
the appropriate level of prices for different 
commodities. This Board, however, differs 
from the recommendations of the Krishna- 
machari Sub-Committee in that the 
former was to deal with prices of agncal- 
tnral produce only, while the latter will 
deal widi all prices—agricultural and 
industrial. Thus, it is necessary that 
effect mutt be given to the recom- 
mendattona of the Committee The 
Government ehonld announce a support 
schedule of prices for each commodity and 
the prices fixed may vary from time to 
.time in accordance with general economic 
trends, (.at to begin with a parity price 
level may ba selected. The cultivator 


mutt be assured a fair price in order to 
induce him to maintain ptodneboo over a 
long period of time, r and, side by tide, 
tbc interest of the conadmerc should siso 
be safegnarded while entering into inter¬ 
national commodity agreements. The 
objective should be to expand international 
trade, and marketing arrangements must be 
devised for improvmg the efficiency of 
distrjbntion. 

Although the ludian Government is 
preoccupied with the more urgent end 
immediate problems of the msintensnee of 
law and order and of dealing with fbe 
refugee ptoblem whose dimensions sre 
unparallelled in world history, yet the 
gravity o( the food situation in the counti'y 
demands that equal priority Sas to be 
given to problems of agricultural industry. 
The Government is fully alive to the 
^ situation and adequate steps, it is hoped, 
are being taken and will be taken in 
this direction 


WHITHER INDIAN ECONOM.Y? 

NEED FOR A REALISTIC OUTLOOK 
By Prof R V. RAO, m.a , b.t 

: 0 : 


T he complete transfer of power, which 
bad taken piece on Angnst 15th, has 
placed heavy responsibilities upon those in 
authority. It ia rightly said that, the freedom 
movement hap now pasted from the political 
to the eeoncmic plane, and the time hat 
come when we should set ourselves urgently 
to the task of scoBomic stsbilisstion The 
formnlatiott of so appropriate economic 
policy ahould be bated upon the realities of 
the existing economic ritnatioif and the 
pouribiliHee of onr future advance. After til, 
o«r adminislrsttve capad^ is judged not by 
ststvments of policy but resnW In offier 
VeoMe. we chould not lose the peace on 
f ihe front after the adiievement of 

1 ^ beodoa on the political front. 


Till recently, whenever we eonlidered 
what is wrong with our economic life, we 
were always saying that poliiieal bondage 
was-at the root of all the evils and only a 
national Government contd solve onr 
problems. That is why, the late Ranade 
and others had to say that India bad its 
own Economies and that an economic 
theory good ennogh for the West need not 
necessarily be good enough for Indie. We 
will be aMe to spfxeciste the eiinstion 
better, when we remember riiat jnet at Biia 
time, the policy of free trade wte forced 
upon Ittdis even ffiongb sneh a pol^ wan 
not good for India. Indeed^ the nadonelist 
pojiit of view area dia.astiier^ opponad^to 
Bie Govermnent point of View mnl it li no 
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wonder tint economic envirentiunit end 
tbinkiiif wet eolosred bjr the {Mliticel 
beckgroBBd. • 

The time hu cotnCwhen weehonld enter 
on a eobar mood. Since October 1946, 
India had the enbitanee of freedom and 
"Angnet IS n^preeenta only the inevitable 
finale in a dtatna whoae laat act had already 
been arritten Up, and only awaited enact¬ 
ment". Thediockaof diviaion and partition 
have been too aevere to be cared Within 
, a short time. On acconnt of shortage of 
commodities, the commen man has began 
to feel thrf freedom does not necessarily 
mean plenty. Indian economy is on the 
brink of disaster and the common man feels 
that the. difficnlties of obtaining essentials 
of life are on the* increase. Things instead 
of improving are fast deteriorating. Not 
only have rations been rednced but corrup¬ 
tion, black-markets and unsocial activities* 
have been allowed to have a long lease 
of life. 

Many economists have been talking of 
post-war depresaion but the common man 
finds that the prices of commodities are 
soaring up.* The cost of living is going up, 
making the life of the common nun miserable 
The fixed income groups are finding it 
simply impouible to live There is a 
demand for high-wages which only means a 
farther rise in prices beceuse those who 
get more money want more goods which 
are now in short supply. Thus, we are in 
a vicious circle. It appears as if unless 
there is mere production, we Will not be 
able to Solve the problem Ihe masses of 
the population are passing through one of 
the worst periods in human history. 

The common man is unable to appreciate 
the difficulties of the Government because 
nothing has been done to aaaeliorate bis 
condition A free India is a challenge to 
the Country., Wa can no longer throw the 
blame on foreign government. It has to 
justify the sigBificance of the dunge, satisfy 
the expectati^ of ihe people, and raise 
the sla^md of ihdng «(the teemiof mtUtons 
ef India. Vf* have, of coffise, te rensember 
Ant An new |iovahuMMt hw hi|Mrftsd M 


nnenviable legacy ntid Ae patting kick cl' 
Ae BritiA was Ae poSAlal diamemberment 
of India. As Ssr^ INlabhbhsi Bste} 
rightly observed *'ofst jbft * task it to 
stabilise, consolldste efid sWengAen ourselnm 
end A4 test can have only a temponny 
priority". But era have to leseeiniber Ae^ 
the idest of welfare of Ae mwAW Aotdd • 
be near Ae heart of'our leaden, 
rorims of economic poudibt 

Now that freedom bat been won, it is 
better to take a realistic picture and follow 
definite and realiatic economic policy. Wn 
cannot follow an economic policy which wilt 
run the risk of India being over-powered 
and outrun by foreign nations. Here again, 
we should remember the role of cottege 
Industries in our national economy from 
the point of providing occnpations, subsidiary 
to sgricultnrr, and also from the point of 
distribntive jnatice While every tA* tegstde 
that in Indnstrialization alone lies Ae 
salvation of lodia, it is better for «M Meet 
how far we can work up Gsndhlen econo¬ 
mic ideals 

It is s good sign of the times we have 
realised the dangers of an Aonomically 
uneqnal society in which wealA nnd power 
are concentrated in Ae bands of s few 
individuals. We cannot tolerate any kind 
of exploitation, foreign or Indian. Dr Johu 
Msttbal did well emphasising recently Ae 
need for looseniifg the grip of veiled 
interests In no country in Ae world, Aere 
If perhaps a greater amount of inequality, 
iojnsticw and denial of privilege Aen In our 
own. To quote Dr. MatAai “yon wHlnlvl 
that a national movement, while it is A 
progress, is almost, inspite of Itself, Aide 
to depend on the ioflaence, support sod 
reeonrcee which it gelt from; Ae vetted 
interests of ihe country. When yon come 
to the end of stroggie, you find yon ere 
more Aan ever before in Ae grip of these 
vetted inicretts on. whom you faad depended 
daring the period of your etruggia I think 
Ait Ae main put of Ae teak Aet temains 
before us today, if freedom Is A find full 
•Xpweekm, ie ao to cany our fight forwerdi 

Ato At grA Aet vetted iateieeta imve been 
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abW io wtiblteh over the i^eopie it leesenedf, 
ii 9 bt: elimitieted. Bat nnlew we tre 
prepared to tackle it coorageonaly, the 
iadtpcadesce that ia C^tBing to os will have 
been ie vain. ” The foitaaate few that 
beppen to bold the Qoveraauait of India 
•bonld looien the grip; otherwise there is 
boand to be a disaster for the country. 
This does not however mean that private 
enterprise ahonid not have any scope. The 
range nnder which it works shoald be 
limited. The state as the organisation of 
the commnnity shoald ntillse the “ surplus “ 
wealth of the rich for the benefit of the 
poor. 

Very recently The Hon’ble Mr. Bhtbha 
did well in emphasising the. need for a 
realistic ontlonk. It is better for us to 
consider the economic issues in a practical 
manner. Farther, the Government shoald 
tolerate criticism. Any attempt towards 
totalitariAtsm should be resisted. As Lord 
Action says "Power corrupts and absolute 
power corrnpU absolutely". After all the 
most certain test by which we judge 
whether a country is really free is the 
amount of security enjoyed by minorities. 

Independence mesne little to the masses' 
nnteas it brings sbnnt the economic organi* 
estlon of India. While the new Government 
idionld consider the problem of law and 
order first, atilt the Government shonid 
conaider problems' like full employment, 
Inoreese of production, nstionalisstion of key 
industfies, sgrariso reform, socia! security, 
labour problems etc. People are fed, up with 
dedwratioat. The Government should show 
its by starting the battle against 

shortages. Bread, cloth and a tool over 
fee head coostiiate the supreme test by which 
the common man judges the Government. 

Let as tske the food -problem. We are 
passing throogb a (bod crids and going 
with a begging bowl to foreigJS countries. 
We «te paying higher prices to the food 
grains of foreign conntries and tnfnaing to 
five the same to out own onitivator >ven 
ttoogh be badly ret}nir«i help, Indeed, the 
poliqr nf tnbtididng dmaemie pcodneem 
tboold ba BberalNd. "The grow ntw* 


food compaign" hat not scMmred sgtephi- 
color results. The same is (be cane wHii 
the rest. Unless we solvS the problem of ' 
shortage, the very fumre of onr social life . 
will disintegrate. The need for stepping up 
production need not, tbelefpre, be ovet» 
emphssited. Even so far as cloth is 
concerned, we have to see that there is a 
common policy of more prodaction. The 
problem of housing affects the middle and 
lower classes whose standard of living has 
already gone low. 

For all these things increased production 
should be the raison de ttre of our economic 
policy. This raises the problem of imports 
and exports. The problem of controls also 
requires a closer examination. We have 
got to see that they operate in 'the best 
interests of the community, A realistic 
approach to the country’s economic problems 
* is the greatest need. 

DO NOT WASTE TIME OVER "iSMs" 

We should not waste onr time over 
" isms ’’ and ideoiogicil differences. We 
must have a new pattern of society based 
upon social order. It will be .fatal if we 
allow dogma to shape the main carrents of 
our policy, regardless of their applkabili^. 
We must remember that the importance of 
free India depends upon her ability to give 
international policies consistent with her 
nstionsl ideals. Without this she can neither 
survive as a nation nor can she dhicharge 
her obligations to the world. . A word niay 
be said about tbe problem of high pricea. 
The volume of currency it mneb larger , 
than the needs of the people end there can 
be a auitabln adjuatment between prodne* 
tion and currency. It is better for. at to 
have a desirable price level before depres* 
tion seta in. 

' Indian economic eitaation I* no doabt 
pave. In the face of: a grave econen^ 
cHeit, tha Brbkdt fpere eblo to eei their home 
In order, We heve to ghard onreebrea ' 
■gaioat eeenomic miseiy and cboOe. .Ifotbing 
n^.. (rnetrato: ■ oft',. 'i« 0 ^';’"flpro,.;iAmnId 
fatdMjd be.I 'Mo#: maktog 'iDf''the..-pMotat 
neo ymlc paaBiM emiaeqnnal on pMUms 
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.Farther, we ahooU •»«•! the ihintward 

teodeacy in ^ prodnetien oi 'etwh^ fOoda 
We ihonld Iceep ^tbe price at Kaaonable. 
level. There ahoald alao be a lonf terht 
prograoime of development based upon a' 
correct eatimau' of oar reaoarcet and men. 
There shield also be a permasent planning 
commlssioD to tackle the problem of the 
economic reconstmetion of Indian 

The time his come when we have to draw 
a distinction between technological poaai- 
bilities and economic propoiitions. These 
are some of the problems on the economic 
part. Only a process of edneation can 
lead to the formation of enlightened public 
opinion. After all, “a country is rich in 
which j>eople are dear and material things 
cheap'. To-day‘corraption is all pervasive. 
The common man is likely to judge the 
administratioo in the light of how the 
economic problems aro solved. 

In the realm of - international economic 
co-operation, India can play a leading part. 
Vast areas in the world are at present 
exploited for the benefit of a few indus¬ 
trial nations bat sneh a sitnstion cannot 
continne for long. The replacement of 


cotonfad oeonofoy 1^ tMoaomic orgaaisariodl^ 
dbvtrtod to the woll-h^Og of the eraA; 
oontatmed, reduce to t. large extstti- foe 
sources of internatlpwi! dcondmie confliefo, 
ItidW here again tats (day su useful jwit 
iu the rsalbi of' ihIcmstioiMl eonhomki 
'co-operation. 

At h time when strikw have btepme thf 
order of the dt^, we are oftea liable 
neglect the needs of tbs tUtal 'OUffM. Alh 
the present time we are paying eum altm* > 
tion to nrban areas and this lop sided 
development has got to be guarded against.. 
Let me conclude this srti^ by repeating 
that only by higher output can w» ftabilise*’ 
wages and prices at a reasonable level.. A 
sense of responsibility among ttade union/, 
leaders, and a determination on the pari: 
of the Government to deal with the silnaliofl 
firmly, will no doubt help ,as ntadt' 

Tbns the A1 problems of Oa connt^ ‘ 
are food, clothing and ahelter. Oaf / 
problems of industrial and agratisn econoasy 
have got to be solved. Pricei have to bo" 
stabilised. It is hoped that soma tbfof 
will be done before the situation dstefb; 
orates still farther. 


OUR NEW TASKS 

By Mr. SARAT KUMAR 


B ernard SHAW bts often been 
quoted as hiving said, " A conquered 
nation is like a man with cancer; he can 

think of nothing else--". -will listen to 

so reformer, . to no philosopher, 
to no prescher, nntil tiie demsnd 
of the Nationalist is granted. It 
will attend, to no' basineas, however vital 
mreept the bntiness of liberation and noifi- 
catioA.” The conrae of loditn politics, 
ever Mncethe establnhmeot of Shitisb power 
in. India, has demonstrated the' irnth of 
^w's statemeni Britieh i#i eras sterile ; 
it could' not ovtdm end uttikie foe creetive 
iftpohes of foe ptopfo. Tbe ^ople, on the 
nfoer heed, wet« prao^nftied wHfa the 
politteel {woblem the eolmioe nf which tbai 


became the precondition of any suatsined 
economic advance. So' long as British rule 
cootinaed to exist, such an attitude of mind 
was perhaps inevitable, but now that the V 
political problem hat been solved and f 

transferred to Indian hande, there ens bej 
no justification for any indifference to the 
economic problems that face us. The '' 
purpose of this sriicle is to euggest certain s 
long-term policies to tackle tl^e pfohiems. ! 

The basic (set of lodlan economic life I 
to-dsy is the sob-human standard of liHttg : 
of ^ vsst ^saes,’ Marly e fifth of : 
hnmeiifor. "Poverty domiottes foe lives bf ■ 
Ipdie’e ‘ voitxless milHoifo^ " ^ifo» mesmli ' ;' 
little ttofot^ to foem,,^ i^y of tbemi '- 
(lerh^ fore hot whefoef n^te or brpwa i 
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BnliaBtm KB Uheir ruleit. ' BiM; to their 
, mfriatf md villign «ad io lfa« dark hovel* 
alley* of their town* poVerty is • ' 
fe hwic r*»lity.'• , 

p Broadly speaking, the Caoso ^tbis poverty 

that India* prudnctivity is low. Nearly, 
?5 per Cent, cd lodfa's vast population are 
dependent on agricolturf for their livelihood. 
Europe with, a aomewiiat less dense popu- 
^/ lation has less than 50 per cent, dependent 
'V on agriculture, while in Western Europe, 
those dependent On agriculture form _ less 
’ than 40 per cent, of the ' population. With 
‘ ^ anah a large proportion of the population 
,,, crowding on the land, the productivity of 
die Indian peasant is necessarily low. 

, This being ao, the main problem that 
faces India is twofold {ly to obtain more 
produce from the land and (2) to draw off 
. into other .productive occupation! the surplus 
agricnItnriM population. Pandit JawaharUl 
’ Nehru emphasiaed this in his sketch of 
economic policy in 1936. 

Paadameotalijr, w* have to fao* the land 

])Kib1«n>.and the problem of unemplojrment 

. wMeh Is ooaneated with it. 1 think nothiiiK ahort 
of * lasae aenie initleetiTitt or co.opetetive farmiii); 
WW deal eneetivelv with Umi land iiurotlon. Theae 
vretobed small holdings will then dwsppear. 
ycoduotlen wiil grentlv inoraate and many other 
bsiwAts wUl follow, but unemployment would not 
be aflboUd llhsreby. In f-wt, by •cientifio farming, 
... utttmpluyniMt might oven inonwee a little, as 
hw M dhreet emptoymout un the land ie wmeerned, 
though indlfsetly other avenues of employ meat 
woold be oponm up. In order to, provide oniploy- 
, meat, wo. mutt . nliaarb people in induairial 
dovotepmont. In pottage induatrlM, in big inaehine 
tndusarissi and In the aeorntmio devoloprotmt of 
SUeUi Se CTlt ea, such as ediicaUon, hygiene and 
: saali^ioa. J. ,. If all theae ihinga are talteo 
togotbae, I busgino «» might go a little way ’ 
... towanb the sata^ of the varloua problems that 
' osafiront ua. 

The firit. {^oHI^ tn any plan forecono- 
. flilc devslopmhnt j^st necesaarily be to 
'{•crease agricekorar production. Foremost 

••CMig the ways of iitawiting production 

.In ^ieultnre it to etetend hfigattob. As 
'fM OHMH pfofiuble scbeotMi irrigation 

ehreedy been completed and tbe best 
•ilee fpr deme and teamoim, ebeady 
wliHaad, than b hb loi^r anjf of 

Brtagfill Into wia itige ariMt of 4^§iih ImB, 


ihecoiffiag to Govarpmaiit Staitiaticih S^tli. 
90 ^llion aefes atill remain,, but a jr#at 
deal'of . this is very infarior land, which 
eo'nid not be made to yield crop* except 
at a high and often prolribitive cost Furffier 
extensions of irrigetion will mean the impply 
of water to cultivated tmid dependent at 
present on rainfall, ratliei* than to virgin 
soil. They are however worth undettaking, 
for irrigated land will yield four times as much 
as unirrigated land. Between 1890 and 
1930, irrigated area was about doubled. 
Our aim should be to dotfftle It again in 
half the time. 

Improvement of communications must 
find a prominent place in any scheme of 
economic development. Lack of adequate 
roads is a serious hsndicsp of Indian 
Agriculture. “ Thousands of Indiana are 
many miles from any metalled road and a 
considerable distance from any sort oi road 
maintained by public authority." Tbe ordi¬ 
nary dirt roads are impassable in wet weather 
end a series of deep ruts in dry. weather. 
Perishable products cannot, at n rule, be 
got to the market in good cond'ttion end 
this acts ss a detereni to tbe incentive to 
produce milk, fruits end veget^les, though 
tbe farmer gets a higher return from them. 

The improvement and coHeetivigation of 
agrlrulture will go a long way to increase 
agricultural production. Better varieties of 
seed, better rotaUon of crops, improved 
types of implements, end nepeenree to 
prevent soil erosion must be re|^ly popqle- 
rised. The co-operation of tw former is 
required lor all this, esfweielly . if collective . 
farming is to be introduced. , College 
farming is the solution Of meny econemric 
problems. In many pette, Of India, It holds 
out the best hope of permanently widening 
the peasants whole life m well es helping 
to re'we hie nsateriel ntnlMerde of living. It 
will meen ^ , hotdingn 

end the creaUnn dfinsehin unite, where espt^ 
can be profiubly invested, modern implrmentn 
. end tnetbods ^ enhivteion introducod .on ,n : 
.'vtn^f siteie,'n^ '.jll^, urn trfVijmd:. pltiennd''' 
in • tdontifie niiusiMr. All thin teqidMt 
enwBl 'inahiihiel iBuud*^ ^ 
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•dminntrMive.tkitt. The peearat miut be 
.persaeded to ihed Wl jealoo^ ead ttilpicioa 
of hie neighboors md give op bie inde¬ 
pendence and hii kittle fields and old ways. 
Moreover, there in at preaetnt, a tack of 
loen of aofificient i^aracter, edocation and 
inflnence to manage the affaita Of a collec¬ 
tive farm. There is also the lack of traiped 
officialf. ' 

These measnrea will go a long way to 
increase sgricnhural production. But they 
will not solve the problem of unemplby- 
. ment. In fact, the' creation of economic 
holdings, and the introduction of. modeto 
^nachinery, might even increase unemploy¬ 
ment by depriving a large number of 
farmers of their land. This surplus population 
should *be sbsorhed by the development of 
big machine industries and small cottage 
industries. 

So far, lack of . cheap motive power hair 
been the main reason why industrial progress 
hss been slow. Though coal is available 
in fairly large qualities, it is concentrated 
wHhin s small area in Bengal and Bihar. 
Transporting it to Madras, Bombay and 
N. W. India is very expensive. But this 
difficulty can be overcome by the generation 
of hydro eleotric power as pointed out by 
the IndnstrUI Commission in 1918, for 
which there are great possibilities in the 
Western Ghats. 

It hu been cslcnlated that to- double in 
ten years India’s pre-war Industrial prnduc- 


. Coiwumption • gntHip indDstries must 
developed slmulttmeoss^^ so ss to meet at 
least our esseotitl reqairemenis. Textile ^ 
industry, paper indostryj. tobgiceo indnstryf 
oil-crasHhig iodttstfy, ^ath industry aim ' 
some of these which rit^ld be developed , 
to meet existing dom«^ .delibuid, -t 

The’ realisation of these sobemee In 
practice demands' a large outlay of csptul-: 
and plentiful supply of tecbiiic’al skill'. A#'’'' 
iar as technical akill is concerned the aMond ' 
world war has proved to be a* bleasing ht 
disguiae to Indian Indtiatfy. Though still far 
short of. India's needs, the increase eitiCtr", 
1939 has been fir larger tbap - eould be > 
expected during peace time. 

As regards accumulation of Capital, ain'ot' ' 
the war India has fepaiif stl atCrting debt. 
(amounting to £360,000,000) and baa ‘rntl, 
up aterling balances amounting t^nore tliut 
1000 crores of tu^es.. Thougtrthis large:, 
turn may not be available In foil at present at.', 
once due to the present dollar famioe, tbit 
portion of it at which available, together - 
with the wealth hoarded in the .form of 
precious metals, should be atiliaed foe the 
purchase of industrial plant add: equipment • 
aod hiring technical and manif erUl eidU. 

These measures are absolotlly necesaaty 
if the economic problem is ;to be- solved, 
aod poverty and nnemploymOgt banltbed - 
from the land. 


tion would absorb less than two percent 


of the agriculinral population. The correct 
conclusion from this is not that iodnstriali- 
eition will bring negligible gaios bat that 
present indnstrial prodnetion is very small 
hi relation to the popniation. We should 
eba not merely at doubling production but 
at mnltiplyiDg it three or fonr timei, 

' Co-ordinetad planning is aeccewry if inter- 
rMeted and. ititer-dcpeadent indnetriee are to 
IM surted eieraftaneonsiy.. 1^ the initial 
ataget, certain twate ladaCrtai liiwt get 
nvea^ th* iX) mining 

ind eeetallnr^(2) Bftgtnhilatflg (3) Ttana- 
p«ft (4) 0>ewi>cets ana ^ Cei iie Bt . . , 


CONTRIBUTIONS 

'T'HE Editor solicits oontribatioiis on aU 
* topics of gsaersl intoast, ead In 
psrticnlsr on sabjoots bssfing on ihs poUtloSl, 
oommenial, indnstrisl and ooonomie oondllion 
of India, Short articles on topisal sablseW 
are pre f orrad. Oontribittians atiaaptad and 
paUrihed will bo <h>lE. paid'fbe. ; ' 

It may ba stat«d.-.ihat a pafo of tha 
.Sieiev takw'; Id ^ebent “lOQ motm.' 

AO oontribotlons and bonks Iar Rsviaw 
bs addnwsd tb Hr. 0, A. Katssan, 
WdfM, Asofeir, O. T., Uadma. 



PEOPLE'S EDUCATION: OUR PC^lCV ' 

* BV LAKSHMI N. MENON 


R ecent happ<*ning)i la our country 
h»vf put (lit of focu* many urgent 
prnhtema of national reonnalruclion. J’o'lay, 
the prntilem ol prohlema la the rehahilita- 
Won o( m'lliona of diafilared peraona, the 
uprooted humanity of the Punjah And 

one of the important aaperta of tho. (to hli m 
ntao will he education". Hence the (r< Idem 
of eifucatfiin ahould nereaaarily luve 

priiirlty And in thia, the moat urgent 

thing will ‘be the delerminalinn of our 
ohjeclive in niaaa education and the fulfil- 
ment of that pnrpoae by means of our 
eduratinnal. inatilutinns. 

The Centre, and thereafter the provinces, 
have had many schemes of popular 
education srhirh have been ultimately 
bogged in the proverbial apathy of the 
people. These plana used to be expounded 
•nd elaH^Tated from time to time, and, 
then, forgotten Thus enthusiasm even in 
the matter of education ia not a persistent 
factor; and it has never loused that 
amount of genuine support which is 
necessary to pnsh forward any scheme of 
nation-wide application Let us recall for 
a moment the enihusiaam and comments 
that the Sargeant Plan provoked m our 
country. It seen.ed as if the educational 
mtllenlum was round the corner Some of 
US were genuinely impatient at the length 
of the period,—forty years,—requited for 
Wie fulfilment of the Plan And that was 
about five yeara ago. Since then, what 
bai happened! We waited for die war 
to end to uaher in the Post-war Plan 
And now, we ate waiting to get the peace 
which dooi not exist. Whatever the 
resaont, there is now general preoccupation 
with other things,—‘yet, are they so urgent 
or important ae education, I wonder- For, 
•veiy item of national regeneration, whether 
tocial, economic, industrial or administra- 
tive, demands a high level of general 
education. Unless au attempt la made to 
guarantee this, within the Softest possible 
Wme, all talks ot progreaa and building a 
new aotdal order, seem utterly ateaningleta, 
and at fnWIe at the g«t>rteh«qaick drensa 


of the Uzy man So education must 
receive priority not oi4y because it 4S 
helpful for stabilising other social activities 
but because a high level of popular 
education alone can make society civilised 
in the real sense of the term. 

Before we go into the question of the 
principle that should guide us in this 
matter, let us pauae a while and look at 
the prevailing system The first thing, that 
strikes our attention, is the general chaos 
111 organisation, management and corricolom. • 
Our edtuational svstem IS a congloffleratinn 
of fortuitous mstituiions Educatton since 
the days of the Montford reforms has been 
a provincial responsibility, the Central 
government not having* much to do 
either with management or direction. 
Within each province chans prevails; the 
•chaos thickens as we move from rural 
areas to urban areas where rnstitutinns have 
sprung up thick and fast to propagate new 
ideologies, to provide employmeut for the 
economic misfits, to earn individual merit 
in the eves of the administiation, to 
increase the number of schools* so as to 
brighten the pages of our annual govern¬ 
ment and local hoard reports, to perpetuate 
communal differences, but never to provide 
the right system of instruction for the 
young citizens of a democratic stale. Hard 
as this statement may seem, the details 
are even more terrible. 

The responsibility of popular education is 
divided between the provincial and local 
self-governing inetitnlloes. The inefficiency, 
ignorsnee and corruption that characterise 
the latter in all matters, and stpeciaUy in 
in the matter of primary education, have 
persuaded even the Central Advisory Board 
to recommend that primary educattoa 
should be transferred from the local 
authorities to the care of the province. 
The local bodies themselves have no plan 
for auy tbiny, mndi leas fht ednoManal 
expsm^on. Ttieir general {dsnless and 
persistent ineffidency ie adeqnately sapported 
by tbeir cooetant cob.plidnt ffiat nn fan^ 
are aysBablnl aad cnn^leriiq; ffie way 
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they eqaeiidef tin little they heve, It ie 
not at all anrpriaiBg that nobody pays 
any sympathetic attention to their miaior* 
tunes. In fact, *wbenevar a municipal 

* board is snperseded for lofMciency there 
is widespread entbnsiasra, and hardly any 
protest from the ireedom-loWns people of 
the area. 

More often than not, educational Institu¬ 
tions are run like business ventures on a 
profit and loss basis. Hie promoter is 
usually a man who is an economic misfit, 

• generally a briefless lawyer, often an officer 
who has lost his job for some reason or 
other, and then tries to make amends for his 
past by doing some useful social work 
which also brings him a regular income 
This inaome coujd be had only by 
running the school on unapproved methods 
of recruiting teachers without adequate 
qualification and, of course, without any 
traming and on disgracefully low wages 
In the rural areas semi-literate widows 
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they have, It is Th^ received support from nil aides snd *, 

lat nobody pays ' even though they run stdioois on efficient 

to their miaior- lines with foreign staff and foreign financial 

rar a municipal aid the whole syatem is wt«ng viewtKl 

inefficiency there from a national angle. Their egtampfii la 

and hardly any followed by other sects and communities, 

loving people of each inatitution forming itself into e centre 

of harm(ut sectarianism. The govemments 
lucational institu- 'Jl®* ‘hem to «ottrW» onJp 

I ventures on a because' these schools sre doing the job 

rnc promoter is ‘h® government. I will not hesitate ,to 
ernnnmir attribute much of the happenings in tbie 

' X^ an rfficer ‘"••‘oy •* ‘o the intolerance 

some reason or nurtured in these sectarian institutione st 
Le amends for his widespread illiteracy among tilB 

elul social work of people who succumb to panic 

regular income ^sten to reason, 

had only by The new state of India will be a 
pproved methods secular state. Notwithstanding the partition of 
dthout adequate India, the both dominions will have to deal 
se, without any . with the education of minorities comprising • 
ully low wages all the diQerenl religions of th# world, 
li-litersle widows Hence a secular state is indicated and it 


have contributed their share to the general 
level of inefficiency. 

Because of the lack of an adequate 
number of sebooia for the growing popula¬ 
tion of the countryside and also because of 
the growing faith in education, there is 
always a demand for schools and more schools. 
And since the anxious parent is mol’e 
uxions for a school to send bis children, 
thu for a good school, he readily puts 
up with the inefficienqr and lack of real 
education. I have come across many 
parents who would complain with unimagi¬ 
nable psseion, about the state of inefficiency 
prevailing in the schools and would rather 
spend exborbitant amonnts to engage 
private tntore then join with other parents 
,pnd make an ail-ont effort to improve the 
school. This kind of ntterly nnhelpfnt 
individoalism is one of the major reasons 
for the general miamanagemeet of onr 
ednestional iattttntions, be tiiey email or big. 
To tide we most abo add the latter-day 
tendency to mnltiply ediool* on pommnnri 
lima. The foreign ntissionny societies 
cerefuQy m^e uae of edngetiomfi toftitn- 
tiotts to fmlher their wmgtffeel «ee^ 


will be necessary also. In such a stile 
the process of welding the different gronps 
into one homogenous social organisation 
could be achieved only by getting rid of 
the private and stateaided schools. Even 
the present distinctive types of schools 
like, European, Indian, Missionsty wilt have 
to be taken over by the state, I wonder 
why those who are in charge of onr 
education do not feel the utter bnmiliatiott 
of the education of onr children being In 
the hands of foreign organisations. It was 
tolerated because we Were under foreign 
dominatidn and it should cease now, that 
we are free. Governments buy indnil^ 
' concerns owned by foreign espitslisb*, 
they change the names of towns and rivers 
used In the time of the dsmination; bat 
. they let one instrnction, the most important 
of our nation-building activi^, to 
handled by anybody, even by foreign 
orgmiaations witbont any Compnnetion. 

Every orgeniaed society and political 
group, whether it it laaclst or democratic 
must lay special emphasia not only on the 
edneatioa ofila yonng cltisena, bat alao on 
the Kiad of edueatiofi ffie child sfaontd 
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get. TUe edflcation sboitld indeed conform 
to the caltore pattern of his society and 
embody the ideals for which bis govern¬ 
ment stands. The new Indian Union 
certeinty stands for something quite different 
from Ae one represented by the state 
before the IStb of Angnet 1941 From 
the speeches of onr' leaders, from the 
proceedings of the Constitnent Assembly, 
it is clear that the India of the fatnre will 
be built'on tolerance; it will work for 
sdcial equality, for equality of opportunity 
for all Its citizens and for an economic 
order which will do away with the unfor¬ 
givable inequalities existing today one 
envisages a social order in which the 
accidents of birth, wealth or position will 
not count at all and equitable distribution 
of our national wealth will free our people 
from hunger and want. Hence the founda¬ 
tions of our system of popular education 
must rM on these and must be well and 
truly lara. Social disabilities, such as those 
that exist today, based on caste, and sex 
will also go. A good beginnmg in this 
direction can be made (1) by providing 
free compulsoiy education for all children 
of school-going age in state schools (2) by 
the abolition of any other kind oi schools 
for primary education. The first will give 
a fair start for all children and the second 
will ensure equal chtnce for all. At 
present, the vast difference between private 
schools and board schools give the iicher 
children who can pick and choose their 
schools a better start than the poor 
(hildcen who are forced to mark, time in 
a bad adtool run by the district board 
authorities. 

There is another vmy important thing to 
remember. The years between 5 and 11, 
the period of compulsion, is also the most 
impressionable period in the life of the 
child. Thoee srho ever sought to achieve 
anytotng by means of education have 
always insisted that they dtould have their 
pupils yonng. The |esnit fathera, whose 
syvkem of ^ncaiioa hfft nothing to be 
desired in the matter of hntrncffcm or 


discipline, wanted their pupils very young. 
In Japan while private organisations and 
enterprise are allowed to run institutions 
for secondary educatioB, piiihary education 
is the special preserve oi the state and * 
jealously guarded from external interference. 

If our ideal is a collectivist society the 
emphasis of our education will be on group 
welfare, whereas in a society based on 
laisset faire the emphasis will naturally 
be on the development of the individual, 
obviously to the detriment of the group. 

Besides caste and other distinctions, we ' 
have also the unique problem of the 
scheduled castes. They have been the 
victims of a special kind of social 
tyranny which has no parallel in human 
history And the only <way to bring them 
to the level of other progressive groups is 
to grant them educational facilities, the 
same as those that are available to the 
well-to-do middle classes at present. That 
great changes can be effected in social 
outlook by means of education in the span 
of one generation, is. proved by Soviet 
Russia in her experiments in the backward 
Asiatic republics. The human jnind, under 
proper direction, responds to progressive 
ideas more than the human body does to 
the latest medicines. The government that 
dhes not take into account this fact is 
really frittering away the nation's wealth. 

In India today it is necessary to plan 
for quick achievement yet we should not 
hurry through the {xocess in an irrespon¬ 
sible manner, without a plan, without 
trained personnel, without proper building 
and equipment A progresdve educational 
policy involves " a a task and 

freedom” The beginning must be made 
here and now. The plans that are already* 
before tiie country, should be modified to 
sutt our national ideals. The task of 
primary edneatimt should be.the ritsolute 
monopoly of the state, instituted, osmed 
and ooBtroiled by tiie state, lor .aU its 
cUldren of stliaol-gtoBg age imspective ef 
caste, creed or sex. 
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The Delhi Cenvmtion 

WO hondred Muslim leaden from 
all the aine proviacea of the ladiaa 
Union attended the Deifai Conierence convened 
bjr Maulana Abul Katam Asad, Education 
Minister. The pnrpoae of the conference was 
to draw up the future plan of action for 
the Muslims oi India. There were no “ ifs *' 
or ''buts” in die Maulana'a declaration. The 
Muslim League in India should be wound 
up, be declared straigbtwaf, and all the 
Muslims in the Indian Union should join 
the Congress. On one point, the Maulana said, 

thare wm ooi the slighteet doubt in hia mind. 

in IndU should give up oommunst politics, 
and work for the benefit of the people of India 

as a whole. * 

The Congress was such a non-sectarian 
party, he added, and appealed to Muslims ^ 
in India to join the Congress forthwith. 

He added that political alliances on 
communal lines was a mistake, and to-day 
it was not only ■ mistake but a disaster. 

Maulana Azid disclosed that, after the 
acceptance hf the June plan. League leaders 
in India approached him to take up the 
leadership of the League in India, but he 
rejected the offer as he was of the view 
that communal political parties were wrong 
in principle. 

The Uudim League, theiefore, ehoold be wouad 
up, and owe taken that no new oommunel party 
growa up in lie place. 

In the new free India, Moflims should approach 
alt poKtioal ^hlema a noo-aaotaiiau aocio- 
aeooomio angle. The Congreae was such a non- 
aeetarian party, be added, and appealed to Utuhnie 
in India to join the Congreae fotmwith. 

After a general discussion lasting for four 
hours the conference elected a committee 
of IS membera to draw up resolutions to 
be adopted .by the Session. 

When die Convention met sgaia the next 
day Msnlaas Asad called on Ltdian Mn^ims 
to pat an end to cammnnet politics and 
johi "dm Tndisa Nsttoml Cospeat wfaidt 
BtsiHfe Im naky, desMtorscy awi ptopMl." 


For die past tan yoaiU, Uanlana Asad 
added, , 

Ths Uudim Leagua fiad been a|«aadiag poison 
among the UusUma and leading thM on a artoag 
and dangeroui path. aremamiooa task baforo 
those who had come to attend the Oonvsnlion wna 
to remove the evtt effiwte of tils ptopngnada of 
the M-jtilm LsajpM. Xliat poiaao had afiooted 
certain non-UuilTm aeotlona of tbs soaatry, too, 
and ths Convention muat sodtavour to ohaa^ tha 
entire mental outlook of the people and eria^ B 
uew and healthy atmospbero in toe country. 

Affer the Convention had accepted the 
basic principles it would be for the Isrgef 
gathering of Muslims, to be held in Decembw, 
to formulate a programme of action embo> 
dying those princi^ea. 

Manlana Azad said tiiat he did not favonr 
the idea of forming a new Mnslim organi¬ 
sation to lead the Indian MnsUms towaids.i 
nationalism. g| 

It would not bo proper to form auoh a party 
after accepting tiutt communal poUtioal pwtiM 
were wrong in principle. They had agreed tiutt 
the Muslims of India chould join the IndiMa 
National Congren and that left no room for any 
new communai political party. 

The real work of the Oonvwtion was to bagin 
now when a aerioua attempt ehould ha atade to 
wear the Mueluns away from oommonalmn. 

Referring to the larger gathering of 
the Indian Muslims to be held nmet 
month at Lucknow, Maulana Azsd emphe. 
aised the need for inviting Muslims of sU 
shades of thought to attend that conference 
and tske part in its deliberatioos. 

Tho ifualun Leagusre must not be kept eat of 
it because of their paet actione. They an wahomo 
if they ate willing to ootoperate with oa and ieSuw 
the decision taken at the confsreoce by tto 
majority. - 

Ibe Convention elected a Committee of 
twenty three to function as an executive 
till the conference wae told at 
Lucknow and to make preparstiQns for to 
meeting. Mr. Rafi Abased Kidwai, DrSynd 
Mabmnd, Mr. A. Q. Anssri, Msnlans Hnstaio 
Ahmad Madsni. Maalans Hsfiznr Rsbmae, 
Fro£ Hnmsynn Kabir and Dr. Ssif-nd-Dia 
IQchlew are some el tto membera of tiig 
CoauBitlee. 
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' ' ' Rmoiutiont 

The fottowies b the faU text of the 
tei|olatiooe moved Htfiz Mohammad 

IbreUffl, Moonded by Mr. S. A. Brelvi and 
ecceptcd tmanimotuty the convention; 

Thh ConveotioD of Hmwiman from tho nme 
IndUa Pruvinoai reootda i(a profound aeniw of 
f/Mt et tlio tragio twpponinga that lutve taken 
plaaa ainue AnguM leW and ooovay to eltl Viiitima 
of the oatra{»« ita deep-Mxl liearielt aymiiathy. 
The loaa of bfo, proMty and aeconty are teriibln 
beyond wordi, but of even greater danger tu uur 
fdtare le the threat to the freedom, fleet e end 
progteae of the land. 

Tha uphaava! haa taken a eommnnat turn hut 
in naitty it la a beah attempt to uodemme and 
weaken our demoeratio leadonhip, by tlie roar- 
Uonary anti-deinocratio and faaciat forrea «< tlia 
ooutttry wbieh ut tho paal have aiwaya iippoaud 
eor freedom inavoroenU, Sueh reaotionar}, anti- 
democratic and faccial foruea thrive umler tlio 
uiee ot oonununaliem and it is, tlierelore, the 
nly of idl Indtan roiumunitiee to adjure rum- 
munaliem from politioa and approarh jolitioal 
problema (Tom a non^eotarlan aoeto-econoraii. angle. 
• Thia Convention, therefore, advixea Indian 
IlUMallHanto wind up the Mualiin League and 
‘ aiU other flHmmaital poliUoal organUationa and join 
the Indian National Coogreai which etaoda fur 
unity, demoemey and jirogroaa. In onler to taka 
a decialoit in the epirll of that coimael ami iramo 
tea futura iinea of policy, thia Convention hereby 
invitaa a repaaentativa eonfarenoe of Indian 
Ituahmi of all abadea of political opinion m 
Lnoknow not later than the end of Doeemlicr 1817. 

Hite Oonvontiao hereby eonverta itaeli into the 
* Foundation Committee ’ of the prupoaed coofeninee 
and anthoriaee the Preahlenl of Ilua Coiiven, 
lion (tfanlana Ahul Kalatn Aaad) to nominate a 
■mall aaaouuva to take auob action ae netiesaary 
for purpoaaa of the Confercnon, 

Th« Calcutta Conference 

Tbongb H WM known that Maolana 
Atad had arranged for a Cunferent-e 
of AlMudie Mnalutt leadera to fneet at 
Delhi in the Mcond week of November 
Mr. H. S. Snhrawardy, Ex-Premier of 
Bengal, pertisted in bit attempt to rail a 
aaparate eonfetence et Calcutta about the 
Btme time. Tbe Calcutta Conference 
came off on November ?. Mr. Snhrawardy, 
eddrin»g tbe Muslim leaders of the 
Indian Uoion said, "This ebaU be mam- 
spring of our polify, we shell serve our 
couBiiy.’' He added: 

(Saariy. unaquIvocaUy and wltenut foar, with 
eut haed oa out haarta, wa een dodara that wa 
era tojral aillicoc of tea State and aheh Mmaia 
t so aapateiagteat tha State adl gaenmwa m our 


• cigfate and will not taka edvaaiam of am loyelty 
to dactioy our cultun, oad will not eonaidar 
that any attempt that wa meVa to look after our 
iilteratta ia an act of dialojjaltr. Wa, therefoca, 
will navar ba anti-natiooal and whatever wa be, 
whatever organieatioo wa may Join, wa ahdl aerva 
our oountry, 

Mr. Snhrawardy also said: 

Wo pledge our aupporl to tbe Government of 
Fandit Jawaharlal Nehru, not merely Up anpport, 
but true and loyal support, not meruy b^ote 
he IS tho h»ad of the State, hut because in him 
we have found a true man of outotandiog and 
mighty stature, whose great moral . quaUties 
compel admiration and loyalty. 

To Uabatma Gandhi wc olTsr our homage and 
our tribute. Ha has proved binuelf to be one 
shining light m a darkening world, and may his 
efforts in the cause of peace and unity plane the 
gloom of our hearts and eatablish tha glorious 
leigu of mutual fnendsbip, goodwill, twration 
and co-oporation. , • 

Mr. Suhrswardy declared that their 

salvation lay in the Indian Union whose 

'Citizens they are, but as being party to the 

division be claimed the tight to demand 
of tbe people of Pakistan, 

that they should urge upon their Government that 
it shoulif ruoperata with the Indian Union in 
the intereeta of both the Dominiona and in the 
interests of aU the communities within both tha 
Domimons * 


THE VIGIL 

By Mh. V. DHURANDHAB 


The aitent Night 

Beneath tha aweat enohaatawnt of the Hoon, 
Kuaed by her streams 
Of lairy light. 

Heaves blissful sighs anraviaiisd by the boon 
Of glorious dreams. 

The weary world 

Beneath the burden of the dayh ttavaiii 
By sweat, and man 
Vrated,andeoid. 

Ueastrattead unaonaciona of tea dwmatest 
flail 

From aa|^ qdMBoa, 

WhOa 1 in wond’itsi mute vigB Hoiniae 
1%a mjrstei Bsteg in snUtate disgalaa I 
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Xiui wnoamcmtat o( ib« orMtloa of » Fr«tt of Indfai tooit n^sdki imtemti 
to this Mtiiolft wUdi dimla With nawmiaper tnata wliidb operate ip Britais- 
to-day. The eTideDoe tondteed by the National Unioa of Joaraaltete before 
tiia Boyal Commiuion on the Britiah Praae teroiri* (Bhoh lifht on 
this eyitem whioh me to protect the- ind^peodeBOO netrepaptee. 
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HE object of press tnists established 
in Britain has been to protect the 
independence of the Deirspai^ra. It is 
significant that the trust system has been 
adopted by newspapers of such international 
repute as The Times, the Manchester 
Guardian and the News Chronicle and by 
periodicals whose standing in their own 
field is no less than that of the newspapers 
mentioned in theirs. They include, for 
example, the Economist^ and the Spectator. 

Probably the first newspaper trust to be 
established was that which now controls the 
paper known as the News Chronicle. 
1911, an indenture was made between 
members of the famous Cadbury family and 
the Manager of the Daily News Ltd. which 
later amalgamated with the Daily Chrqnicle. 
Two trustees were appointed and shares 
transferred to them. The spirit behind the 
trust is best shown in the words of the 
memorandum which George Cadbury wrote. 

He said: ** I doeire io fonniog the Daily Newa 
Traat that it may be of eervioe ia bring! Qg the 
athioal teaohiog of Jesua CJiriat to b^r upon 
NaUoi^ Quee^na aad in promoiing National 
Righteouanaaa; for example, that Arbitration should 
ta£i the place of War, and that the spirit of tlie 
fiermoD on the Mount, especially of the Beatitudes, 
•iUHild take the pla^ ox Im^Mhalism and of the 
military apirit, which ki contrary to C^uiat’s UMtching 
tiiat love ia the badge by wbkh the Chrtsfctaa 
abouid be known. The parable oi the Good Batna* 
litao teaches human brotlMsiiood and that God 
haa made of ooa blood all nationa of men. 
iMaobadianoe to tide teacbiiu has brought x^ndign 
pnidihment on nationa ; and though wva of aggreasiou 
aava brought bonomr and wealth to a lew, they 
have in the long run thought sul£»iag upon the 
great majority of o<mqa«rofa ead eonquerM alike. 

SAFEGUARDING FUTURE TRANSFERS 

In the cine of The Times * Committee 
fan been established for the epecU purpose 
of nfegnarding future tniisfers of the 
conttoUing sham in The Timet, Tlcee 
■faeiee we tbOee of tfae Tiaace Hofdifg 
Cofl^pemr Ltd.* and are ell farid % Itejn 


the Honourable John Aelor, M.P., end ' 
Mr. John Walter, who togoUkr fiosstitsM.' 
the Chief Proprietora' of 2%r Timet, Tbti 
Committee is not identified either with tfat ; 
management or irith the editorid policy. 
"The sole object underlying itaappointment* 
it was stated in The Times of August 7,1924, 

is to ensure, so tisr a, is humuly powibls that 
ths ownersliip of Tht 3'tmef slMtll aever be regtnite 
as a mere matter of oommeree to be traotfenad 
without regard to any other oiroumstaaoe to tbo ^ 
highest bidder, or fall, eo &r aa oan be fereeeea,. 
into unworthy handa. With this obieot in view, it 
has been thought deairable that Uie mambere of ' 
the Committee should act ex-effteio, toat tbey iteohl 
bo preoluded by their poeitlon ftOm aotiv*' party S 
politioe, and that they ahoutd repreeent vimte 
eIemente-~-e.g., judieial, aoadamio, ao|atiAo, and V 
finaneiai,~-in tho nationai lift. The fallowmg, the^ 
fore, have besa invited, and bare oonsented to aetvai' , 

“The Lord Chief Justioe of England, 

“ The Warden of All Souls College, Oxford, 

" The Preeldeut of the Royal BooiMy, 

“ The Piesident of the Institute pf Chartered 
Aooountaats, 

“ The Governor of the Benk of Enyiaad. 

" Tbey cannot, of oourea, bind their iiimtsinn 
but in the event of any one or more of the foture 
holders of their offioee declining to aet, or haliig ' 
incapable of acting, provision bat been made ito : 
the appointment of membere to the Committee is ' 
snbatitution for them". i: ; 


ABSOLUTE DISCRETION - , 

The, following extract from the Artiefaw 
of Association of the Times Holding 
Company Ltd,, defines the principle# V>'d 
down for the gnidance of the CominUtee h| 
the event of any projected sate of tfan ‘ 
ordinsty (that is, the controlling) sbsres'. 

In coming to their dedeion whether any pwpoe* < 
ed transfsiee it a proper person to hold Ordtaen ! 
toatee of the Company, the Cominit|ne riudt have "' 
an toeotute disoretlou and may give. or withhidd - 
their epprovalon any (pound wbatever whito tk^ 
may think fit and proper, alM without their betu ■ 
bound to give ify reeeon tberebr, it being W 
intention end an inetnielion to the Omunitlee 
that inasmuch as toe Company holde toe Sbednts 
voting toateoi in The Timee Publishing Co. I^, 
whieb owns Tko' Timet n—Sp ap er. toe Oonunitlen 

fa) <^tto<g te tbto deefato^^' tovn regard ^ 
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.tiM ini|»cti»lM tf (•) nMiatfttning t)w bmt truii* 
tiow NBd pollti^ iod«pecdenca of The Time* 
aa wap a pe t, ud nstjonal rath« than penoiul 
intui^la, md (b) abminaling as bx aa caaaonably 
i< poaalbla quealioaii of ]iattonal ambitioa or personal 
fioflb, • 

Tbe evidence put before the Royal 
CommiMion describee tbe establishment of 
tbe Manchester Guardian Trust. I; says 
; when Mr. C.P. Scott acquired the Manchester 
Guardian in, 1907, he established what has 
Boar_ become a tradition and is expressed 
fat a trust deed, a policy of non-proht 
making. He drew no dividends, only a 
salary, and devoted what prohts there were 
to strengthening and improving tbe paper. 

In 1917, to ensure as far as he could 
continuity in its conduct be divided his 
ordinary shares which carried control of the 
company equally between bimself, his 
Son-in-law, C. E. Montague, and his two sons, 

R. Scott and E. T. Scott. 

fib EDITORIAL CONTROL 

After the retirement of C. E. Montague 
in 1923 and the deaths of C. P. Scott arid 
E. T. Scott in 1933, }. R. Scott became sole 
bolder. In 1936 he permanently divested 
bimself of all beneficial interest and formed 
a trust to which all tbe ordinary shares in 
the Manchester Guardian and Evening 
Nears Ltd., were assigned. 

Dividends are reoslwbk by tbe trust, which 
holds than iropenonsHy for the dovolopment of the 
peper. Pfovisiaus ere made fur the future of the 
trust, whioh it is hoped ars so devised aa to 
{nsanve tbe paiiet’s indepeodenoe and integrity. 

In the Scott Trust Settlement, tbe Settler 
states: 

It hee always been his fatnily*! policy Ut use 
proRte for strengthening the oswspapore and not 
for tbe payment of dividends, he wruios to secure 
the continuation of such a pyliov, and be dosa 
not desire to reserve for bitnielf auy beneiicial 
iatenst in the shares. 

The saitled shares are held on trust by 
dm trustees for 20 years, - 

The present trustees are four directors 
(all engaged in tbe actual production of the 
lismchtsur Guardian), two former dhrectora, 
end Mr. Paul Patterson, tbe President of 
tilt Baltmere Sun who WM adckd during 
the critical war yeara, and coMieatad, to 
bauome a iruatee. 


, MAINTAINING FOLITICAL INDEPENDENCE 

Tbe Settler can disfuiss or appoint trustees 
up to seven in nnmim. 'After bis deatit tbe 
trustees can appoint new trustees. Tbe 
trustees act by a majority, unless there are 
less than three when th^ may only act to 
appoint additional trustees. Clause 2 says: 

The IrosteM may revoke the traet at any data 
after 31st March. 1341. Then or on the expiration 
of the trust period ths trustees shell etend poesees- 
ed of the settled shores and the trust fund upon 
trust for one or more of the following persons (e) 
editors or cDonsgers of departments (b) direotors, 
(o) sons end nephews of the Settler (exduding the 
Settler bimself but inoluding the trusteee) in such 
shares os the truMees decide within eix monthe 
of tbe end of the trust. The trusteee may make 
it a oondition of transfer that the reoipient abnll 
covenant to pursue the same policy in oonduot of 
the business and management of the flrguoea as 
hitherto adopted. • 

Clause 3 says : 

. The Settler wisbee the reoipiants to carry on 
the business as heretofore. 

Other trusts followed on similar lines. 
In the case of the Spectator a Committee 
was established for the special purpose of 
safeguarding future transfers oi 51 per cent, 
of the ordinary shares held by jSir Evelyn 
Wrench. 

"THE economist" TRUST 

The Economist also is protected by a 
trust. Tbe original trustees were Sir Josiah 
Stamp G. B. E., Sir William H. Beveridge, 
K.C.B., Sir Alan Anderson, K.B.B., and 
Sir Lawrence E. Halsey, KB E. Lord Stamp 
and Sir Lawrence Halsey having died, their 
places have been taken by &r Oliver 
Franks and Sir Charles Hambro, 

Tbe trust is self-perpetuating. When a 
vacancy occurs the remaiiiiog trustees select 
some person to fill it. The consent of the 
trustees is required to every trumfer of a 
share and th^ have to consider wfaetiier 
tbe iranaferee is a proper persM to hold • 
diate. 
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THE ASIAN UBOUR CONFERENCE 1 
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T he Atiia Recioaal Conference of the 
Intemationi) Labonr Organisation, the 
first of its kind to be held in Asia, met 
in the Constitnent Assembly Hall, New 
Delhi, on October 27. It was inangnrated 
by Sir Gnildhanme Myrddin<Evans, Cbiirman 
of the Governing Body. Pandit Jawahatlal 
Nehm, the Prime Minister of India, 
welcoming the 250 delegates who had 
come from twenty Eastern countries, 
emphasised the importance of bringing 
about a “tremendous rise in the standard 
of living in Asia." Poverty found prevail¬ 
ing anywhere, he said, would prove a 
source of danger to prosperity in every 
other psrt of the world. 

• 

Pandit Nehru * commended the ILO's 
“ famous declaration" of Philadelphia in 
1944 and said that if only the world was 
governed by the principles laid down id 
that declaration, there would harldy be any 
major trouble in this world. 

Pointing out that most of the countries 
of Asia were still, or were likely to 
continue to be predominantly agricultural 
countries, ‘ Pandit Nehru said that the 
approach to labour problems in India must 
primarily take into consideration agricultural 
conditions. 

Pandit Nehru hoped that the time would 
come soon when every form of colonialism 
would disappear from Asia 

sad. 1 hope that this CoafaroDee—it is vary 
npnaaotativa as it is—will bs svaa more repn- 
BsntatiTS of tbs psople of Asia than it la to-day. 

Proposed by China and seconded by 
the Paldstan delegate, Mr. JsgJivan Ram, 
India's .Labour Minister, was elected 
President of fiie Conference. 

PrMident’e Opening Speech 
Mr. Jsgjivaa Ram, in his presidential 
address, sa^d it was the eameat desire of 
India to do all she could to support the 
LL.O. to enable it to puisae noble 
ideals. 

Onr aim is Mw iiuCuotioB of peasa and good- 
irill amoae. oatioos, ao that wo tarns tmlM no an 
fntaraatisBsl broPuidiaad, ia wbisb ttw* aw he 


nsithsr fsar nor wdnt, sod ovary natioa will be V. 
aUa to dovsiop its own way Of lifs ia hsnsooy 
with othen. • 

He referred “ te the striking affini^ . 
between the ideals of the IL.O. and those 
of our own,” and said, “We are trying to 
enabrioe many of these in onr Coni^ution 
as directive principlee of State policy.** 
The declared policy of die State, he 
added, would be * < 

■ i, 

to aeeure protaotion agaioat tha amploymmt of ' 

workpra id ocoupationa uoauitad to thair aga or ' 
atrent^h; tha protaotioo of ohildran and yoona 
pereoiu agaioat axploitatios, moral and rnatwhu ' 

abandonmant, and tha previaion of a daoaot 
atandard of living. 

Mr. Jsgjivan Ram pleaded for a start 
to be made to improve the conditions of 
agricnltuial workers who he said, constituted 
the VBSf majority in all Asian countries. 

“Tha main atrength of (hia organiaation," ha 
addad, “ ia in ita repraaantative ohHuiter, It la 
naoaaaary that in the aataotlon of Jffiagataa and 
adviaara from Aaian coantriae, and more riarticniarly 
in regard to thia regional Oonfarenoa wfaioh is 
mainly of*Aaian countriei, effort aiioold be made 
to aeoure the Mpraaenlatian of agrlmilturiats, both 
amployera and workan, and ol handioraftaman.” 

The Conference met again in the 
afternoon to elect thire Vice-Presidents—* 
one esch from among Government, 
employers, end working delegates. 

Conference sets up three Committees 

Addressing the Conference the next dey 
Mr. Jsgjivan Ram said that it ifaonld be 
the task of this Asian Labour Conference 
to consider 

how best wa eould hatp in furtharing plana of 
aeonomio davelopmant, to take atoek periodioaite of 
tha inoraaaa in tha national waoith brotigbt M&'it 
by inch davalopmanta and formulate uhamaa for 
diitributlng it on an equitable bnaia. 

This task, be added, coold be accom* 
plisbed only if we gave to onr probleoM 
detailed and systematic consideration. 

Mr. Kamal-Knmar, acting Director of the 
United Nsrions Organisation, Delhi, end 
Mr. Chandrsmsni, of the World HesIA 
Orginisetion Interim Commission, eonvqr- 
ed g«-.«Uogs to the Conference on behalf 
of respective organiMtions nd assotnd 
tbeir whole-hearted co-opetatiofl. 
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Th« C^aforence wt up (hrre Committ<‘rs 
‘oa Lobour policy, programme of action and 
•octal •rcnrity—which held their hrat 

neetiaga in the afternoon 
, The Preaideiit, in conelnding the proreed- 
ioga for the day aaid that a grandioae plan 
•rai not needed hot concrete atepa to 
achieve immediate social objectivea ^"Thia 
great endeavour", he .said, "will reqaire 
the joint efforts of ns all" He emphasised 
that this and subaeqnent conferences m 
Asia' should consider what institutions weie 
required for this purpose 
Thereafter the Committees set to work 
and evolved reanlutions to be adopted by 
General body of the Conference. 

Dr. S. P. MookhorjM's Speech 

On the 31st October Dr .^hyam Prasad 
Moohherjee, India's Supply Minister and 
Government delegate, addressing the 
delegates mid that unless the IL 0 could 
be properQ^ oriented to deal with Asian 
problems, it wonid fail as an international 
organisatloo "We cannot let it fail”, he 
■aid, " for that would be the end of all truly 
folemational effort to promote social progress " 
Calling for a different approach to Asian 
problema and demanding the fulfilment on 
Ibe Philadelphia Charter, Dr. Mookherjee 
indicated how the IL.O could assist India 
and Asia to eradicate poverty and bnild 
op a better, prosperous world. TfaeLLO, 
be aaid, 

aeuld enliat Ui» eo.np«ration and help of em 
Bioymt sod workers in other oonntnoa to enable 
India to organue in a short period the neon 
aary trainum and tethnioal ekttt tw]utr«)l 'for the 
aelMvsDHint of her filer and hydro eieetrlo 
devalbpmaat aohemee and her plane for moreaeed 
■grionlturai and induetrial prodnetion It could 
nobUiM intemathmal ptiblie opinion to the urgent 
need of (hrtbering the development of Aeian 
enontriee ae the only means of caiaing the 
standard of living of their peoples, who nambecea 
half the wotkl’i total popnletion 

Itewliitlona 

On November S, the Conference met In 
tall ecasioa to adopt five raaolntront 
relating to intensification of the Asian 
Woiic of the 1L.O, labour atandard in 
}«pan, tripartite organitations, tacrcaaed 
pr^ncikin acd) •eafarets. 


The resolution on Social security wae 
lidopted the next day with two amend* 
ments moved by Dr A. M. Malik, workers' 
delegate from Pakistan. * 

End of the Session 

The Conferenie com laded Us session on 
November 8 after adopting several resolu¬ 
tions for the economic development of 
Asian countries The Delhi session also 
laid down a programme of action for the 
enforcement of social standards embodied 
in the ILO. conventions and recommenda¬ 
tion 

Mr Jagjivan Ram, President of the 
Conference, urged the IL 0 to devote more 
of Its time and interest to the affairs of 
Asian countries so as to i;pise their* social 
standards 

Summing up the task accomplished by 
the Conference Mr Jagjivan Ram said 
that the various resolutions adopted, if given 
effect to, could go a long way in the 
creation of a happier and healthier world, 
free from domination and exploitation. A 
world torn asunder by wars and conflicts 
of ideas was in urgent need of new co- 
operition and understanding This, he 
said, could best be achieved by a closer 
understanding of one another's problems 
and diificnltles Asian countries were 
anxious to improve the social conditiona of 
its working classes and be hoped that they 
would succeed in this noble mimica. 

Mr Pao Hua-Kno, Vice-President of the 
Conference, congratulated the conference 
for the great work done He hoped that 
when tfa^ next met m China some of the 
resolutions adopted here would have been 
implemented. 

Mr. N M. Josbl referred to the amaU 
deficiency as regards the representation of 
two eonntriea, Indonesia and Japan, and 
hoped that it would be made pp at 'Um 
next conference. The refweamitative 
(fliaracter of the conference invested the 
tall recognition of the need (or intematioul 
colkboration. 

i \ ■ in 
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igrtMMt «dtk Hit Dim 

'T^HERB is'andonbteJIy a sigh o( relief 

^ that the protracted negotiations 
between Delhi and Hyderabad hare oome to an 
end thongb the result is only a standstill 
agreement for a year. It would have been 
highly creditable and inspiring, if as the 
premier State in India, Hyderabad bad 
oompletly identified itself earlier with the 
Union and set a wholesome example to the 
other States. That was not to be, thanks 
to the intransigence of certain irrespon¬ 
sible elements in the State. The negoti 
ations that have been concluded with due 
respect to the amour propre of the parties 
concerned are, we believe, not different in 
substanro from ‘the normal agreemeols 
with other States, thongb tbe wording of the 
terms may vary. In tbe words of the 
Satdar: 

Umlor this sett lemont, all ugreoments and admiai 
■irativo arranKemenie on mattors <>t ooniriion 
concerns which formerly exiefcoil betwften the Croaii 
Representative and the Hyderabad State, except 
the Paramountry fanctiona, are to be contmncd 
aa between the Qovernment of India and tlic 
Hyderabad State for a period of one >ear. Thct*c 
agreemente and arraugemente cover u wide variety 
of matters tncIiidlDg the three nubieotH on whiih 
accession of all the States has been accepted, viz , 
Defence, External Afihira and Communication. 

With tbe release of prisoners and tbe 
proposed formation of an interim Govern¬ 
ment we look forward to favourable con- 
diUons for a final settlement. 


Tki laterin Iwlist 

In presenting tbe first budget of a 
free and Independent India for the_ period 
of 7i months from the declaration of 
independence on August 15, Mr. Sbanmnkham 
Ohetty, the Finance member, strnck a note 
of oonftdenee and optimism, so necessary 
in the present depressing condition of 
affairs in India. Of oonre there is a 
deflmt—4>at that is doe to tbe abnormal 
situation orsated by tbe nnezpected expendi¬ 
ture on defence and refngees and^lbe payment 
of sobsidiei for food grains. Once we 
reach fairly oormM oondtUoae and reduce 
the defence expenditure vre dionld be able 
to hiriaiioe tbe budget. A cheerful feature 
of the bodget is the absenoe of any fresh 
tt 


taxation except a small increase in 'tht 
export duty on oottoq cloth and yarn. Mr, 
Shanmukbam’e encouraging words to 
industrialists must go a long way to 
stabilise the market. His promise to 
review, taxation policy with a view to 
make necessary adjustments must aleo . 
instil confidence in private en^rprise. So 
far the financial position is sound. 


Tbs tsSisa IMSS in 0, 0. t. 

It is regrettable that the dobate on tbe 
Indo-South African issue in the U. N. 
General Assembly should have proved eo 
inconolusive. The voting on tbe resolution 
calling for a Round Table Conference, 
though favourable, yet lacked the two 
third majority required by the roles. On 
this teobnioal score, if the que^on is to 
be shelved altogether what is " become 
of the Assembly’s directive to Sooth Africa, 

—Hist the treatment of Tndians in the Onion 
elKialil bo In conformity with international 
obligntlone under the agreemeot* oonoluded 
bolweea tlie two i'oimtrien, and tlio relevant 
provuiion* of the Charter 

Geo. Smuts has deliberately scouted 
this oall and the Uoion Qovernment 
continnee to defy tbe U. N. Even the 
latest move of tbe Indian delegation to 
introdooe a resolution which would secure 
the necessary majority was abandoned 
owing to procedural difllcolties. The 
nature of the voting on the Indian 
resolution shows that it is still the racial 
bat that stands in tbe way. Strangely 
enongh, it is tbe United Kingdom, the 
whole British Commonwealth bloc m.d 
United States of America that rotoA 
against India and sheltered tbe erring 
member. Snrely this is not the way to 
cement a fast disintegrating Empire nor 
worthy of an institution taking on itself 
tbs high task of world peace and 
international good understanding. Stale- 
.mate in a cause like India’s right^us case 
against S. A. does not augur well for tbe 
future of tbe U. N. O. It will go the 
way of the late League of Nations, if it 
should persist in wrong doints and shot 
its eyes to the oonsequenoes. 
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la4t^4*M( fir liMt 

Barma becotnon independent on Jannery 1, 
1948 and the Indepondanoe Bill passed by 
tbe Britieb, Parlianienl declares that 
Britain will no morw be responsible for 
the protection of Burma aRainst external 
aKRroBsion, India and Pakistan, and 
latterly Ceylon as members of the British 
Commonwealth will, however, be entitled 
to siieh protection. Burma has got what 
she wanted and it is hoped that there 
wilt bo snffloient etatesmanship in the 
country to pool all its rcsouroea. in 
the service of the state which needs 
unity and peace for its progress and even 
for its maiotenanoe as a free state. 

The terms of tbe indepcndanoe 
Bill are extremely generous. A treaty 
is to be oonelnded between the two 
countries. Twenty million pounds of 
Burma’s debt is to be waived. The 
remainder is to be paid m a number of 
"years wi^’'ont interest. 

India extends her warm congratula¬ 
tions to her neighbour on the acquisition 
of her now sUtus and prays that she 
may have the strength and wisdom to 
retain tbe independanco untarnished. 


Itif gMsramsst ter Ciylss 
The inauguration of tbe New Dominion 
Parliament m Ceylon on November a.'., 
marke a new chapter of fulfilment of the 
people's hopes and straggles in the history 
of the island. Recent debates in the 
British Parliament on tbe second reading 
of the Ceylon Independence Bill made it 
olear that ihe Island will attain full 
Besponsible aovemment with Dominion 
Statns at the earliest time possible. In 
hie broadcast on tbe eve of the inaugu¬ 
ration of the Now Constitution Sir Henry 
Mondtmaaon Moore, tbe Governor, stressed 
the fact that the island’s politioal freedom 
waa not being foisted on her. bob was 
assentially the thing she herself sought. 
India, which has jnet attained her own 
independenoe. extends to her friend ud 
neighbour of hUtorio traditione, all the, 
foliolttee attendant on her new stotne. 
Wo have, no doubt, that onr own relatione 
with ^e ** diaouesed and 

Mttled at ihe highoet level to mutual 
ndvantage. 


isde-Mistu Relttleiit 

It would appear that Mr. Jinnah 
is obsessed by tbe feait that the Indian 
Government is angling for drawing Pakistan 
into the Union or in other ways trying 
to weaken tbe new State. " Pakistan ” 
he says in a recent interview to a 
foreign press, “ will never surrender ” 

and nevor sgreo in nny shape or form to any eonati- 
tutional union betwuon the two sovereign Btetas, with 
one common Centre We muet try to stop any 
olTort or attempt which is intended to bring about 
a forced union of the two Dominions. 

It is a false cry, evidently intended for 
foreign consumption. For while the Hindue' 
babitnal goodwill to neighbours i^ always 
there, tbe leaders of Government are deter¬ 
mined to see that the separation of States 
is complete and for the moment settled. 
-As the Sardar said tbe other day. "When 
we accepted division it was like ourselves 
agreeing to have a diseased limb amputated 
BO that the remaining part may live in a 
sound condition." The general feeling in 
India is therefore to leave “ Pakistan to 
stew in its own jnioe. ” There is therefore 
no need to start this bogey of India trying 
to sabotage anybody. Indian leaders seem 
to feel “ we have had enough of your 
troubles. We are glad to be rid of you.” 
So Pakistan may be qnite easy on that 
Boore. But yon cannot stop Gandhi and 
the good men of India wishing the people 
of Pakistan tbe friendliest goodwill and 
the best of lack. 

It is rather Indicrons of • leader of 
Mr. Jinnah’e atatne to deaoribe the oommonal 
trouble as " well-planned, well-organised and 
well-directed with the nbjeot of paralysing 
the new-born Dominion of Pakistan." 
“There ie only one remedy now left,” 
he added. 

That it for th« Indian Dominion to dtal rutbltMly 
noth thu ditbolioal oonspincy and extirpate the 
note of this plot and the powniiil ‘men who an 
babind the organiaatloa. 

It ia for Mr. Jinnah to appl/ this vhde- 
wme preaoription in hit awn Btata and 
rastora aoma aemhiaBoa of aaldtorikr and 
orderly gownmaot in PahMan. 
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M MuMn b IU|k rtatM 

“Xhe aooeuion of EMhmii’ to India i« 
a (rand perpetri^d>on the people of Kashmir 
by itw cowardly roler with the acgressire 
help of the India Oorernment.” This is 
the langoage used by a rmponsible Minis¬ 
ter of State—Mr. Liaqaat All, Prime Minister 
of Pakistan. To charge a friendly and 
neighboaring State with " fraud ’’ and 
damn a ruling Prince as a “ coward" is 
a kind of insolence which may pass 
muster in oertain oiroles, but it is, to 
put it mildly, nndiplomatio and indecent. 
The only answer to this kind of insolenoe 
is to treat it with contempt. And it is 
just pCsaible that the Qoyernment of 
India declined to parley on eiiusl terms 
with persons who are unable to put 
their case with the elementary sense of. 
fairness or decency. Mr. Liaiiuat All has 
evidently stolen the thunder from his 
chief who is a past master in the cheap 
and juvenile art of invective. It is 
time the Pakistan authorities learn to 
mend their manners and realise that 
vulgarity doesn’t pay. 

Iks Cssgrsss PrtsbSRt 

Aobarya Kripalani’s valedeotory address 
to the A.I.U.C. was a masterly survey of 
the situation in India, coupled with 
observations and criticisms with which 
most readers will agree. But then, 
nobody in particular is responsible for 
this present posture of affairs, and it is 
generally admited that the Nehru Govern¬ 
ment, l^ked by the Congress, is hand¬ 
ling the situation with courage and 
intrepidity. Much water has flowed 
nnder the bridge since August 10 when 
India became free, mid the Congress, 
whose main objective of independence 
having been attained, is now faced with 
other tasks no less urgent and important. 
“Preedom brings responsibility and new 
burdens and problems,” says the resolution 
on the elimination of foreign role in 
India, And it is to these that Congress 
moat BOW address itself. The Aobarya 
deplored that the Qevemment had not 
bora aDf&aeatly is tondi wiQi the 


Congress mind. It la true that‘the new- 
Government had not taken directiona 
from the Congrese command; hot tjien 
one must remember that gaost of the 
top ranking members of the Government 
are algo leaders of the Congress; and the 
newly oonatituted Cabinet is not egaotly 
a Congress Oovomment but ji oompoiite 
body representing the varied interests of 
the Nation. Tet in ilcoepting the Aoharya's ' 
resignation and elsoting, Dn Bajendra 
Prasad in his place they have virtoalty 
aoocpted his plea and given effect to hie 
suggssiion. For Bajen Babu, as member 
of Govern meat in charge of an important 
portfolio, 18 a leading Congressman, and 
it is certainly desirable to have as Congress 
President ono wfao is familiar not only 
with Government policy bat also with the 
trends of Congress policy. 


dwtiiss Pstssisll tsiirl 

If there is an instance in whiQb a new 
appointment to a high ufUoe has given 
nnivorsal satisfaction to the profession and 
the pnblio alike, it is the elevation of Jnstioe 
Patanjali Sastri to the Federal Conrt, 
During the nine years be has been on 
the Madras Bench his judioial mind and 
jndtoial temper, oonpled wilb a modesty 
which has always been associated with 
his diBtingotsbed predecessor in the new 
oflice—another great Madras Judge, Sir 
S. Varadacbariar—have elioited warm 
appreciation of the Bench and. Bar. 

Patient and painstaking, unroffted by 
the tempers nnleashed in oonflioting 
argnraeqts, courteous and unassuming, 
ready with the soft word that torneth 
away wrath, Mr. Sastri brings to faia nfg'i 
oflloe learning and experience of no mean 
valne At the farewell gathering of the 
BanOb and Bar in the Bigh Conrt the 
Advocate General paid a well deserved 
tribute to Mr. Sastri when he said that 
“ he possessed all that was neoessary to 
oonstitote an ideal Judge of the Supreme 
Court of India." It is fitting that men 
of his type should be available at the 
centre where new and grave problems of 
far teaching import, tonobing intricate 
isenee of States and Provinoss in their 
relation to the Union will IHsp np for 
deoidoB at the highest level in Free Indiib 
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C. >• M tetiog 8«ytrnar-6aMral 

Wbeoevet ConKrusB or Coogress Gorern- 
mentfi were runfrootcd with a ticklish 
•itnatlon tb'o nlwaya looked to either 
Bajen Dabii or C It. to straighten matters. 
More thim once Dr. Bajendra Prasad bad 
come lu the rescue with his taet and 
sound judgment. C. It. has similarly played 
the role wAh equal succoes. At the time 
whin Bengal was cut asunder and was 
seething with violence and murder .They 
chose 0. B. for a difficult job; and C. B. 
left his place in the Central Cabinet 
to take charge of what was then thought 
a dangerous office. But within a few 
weeks, thanks to Qandbiji's peace 
mission and other favourable circumstances, 
jibe Governor of West Bengal found 
himself 9t home in that distracted 
province. But it required courage and 
guts of no ordinary kind to accept the 
call at such a time. C. B. determined to 
face the ordeal manfully and strove to 
change the atmosphere into one of 
cordiality and good humour. The way 
0. B. disarmed the opposition -even the 
irrational opposition engineered against a 
Madrassee — and trimpbod over a deli- 
nileiy unoongenial atmosphere marked him 
out as the elect of men. And when Oord 
Mountbatten left fur London to attend 
the Boyal wedding the honour of iillmg 
his place appropriately fell to C.*B. As 
the first Indian Governor General of India— 
thongh Aoting Oovernor-Qeneral — the 

oooasion naturally evoked the heartiest 
telioitations from all over the oonntry. 
And what was C. B's reaction to this 
widespread sense of gratification ? C. B. 
said modestly; " My period of office 

now.is of no groat importance. 

Whatever change took place, did take 
place on August ir>, 1917. Mountbatten 
is as much an Indian Governor-General 
as 1 am now styled." Bvidently he is of 
those who are an honour to the office 
they hold wid not one who ia made 
great by Vntne of hts offloe. 
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Lsr< llssstbsttss so 6udli Nskra 

Lord Mountbatten's tribute to Pandit 
Nehru, India’s Prime dllinister, at the 
unveiling of his portrait at the India 
House, London, the other day, was 
remarkable in many ways. He said that 

when history came to bo written Pandit Nehru 
would prove to have been one of the greatest meo 
any oountry bod had at any tune in hbtory. 
Ho was a man of the highest imaginable 
integntys a man who had never at any time, in 
any stress, suggested any policy or action of 
which he or hia countrymen would ever need to 
be ashamed when history came to be written. 

Thus it was not merely a personal 
tribute to a great character but a tribote 
to the administration * over which he 
presides. Lord Mountbatten has had 
.opportunities of coming into intimate 
contact with the Pandit and of studying 
him in his private and public life, and 
this encomium is a well deserved 
expression of public appreciation of Nehrn, 
as man and statesman. 

Exaggsrstsd Sttriii sf Msu MigratiSM 

iDoidentally Lord Mountbatten took the 
oooaeion to prick the babble of exaggerated 
stories of maes maesaores and migrations 
current in reactionary oirole in Bngland 
and AmeriM. They seem to chnokle over 
onr disoomfitnte and Mr. Chnrohill and 
other of his tribe do not hesitate to 
point the finger of scorn at the killinga 
in the recent oriaie. Only three per cent, 
of India’s 400,000,000 people, said Lord 
Mountbatten, were involved in thetronUe 
spots, the remaining 07 per cent, were 
living in peace and qnietness. " The 
massacres in India have been bad onongh," 
ebserved His Bxoellenoy, bnt he had ’’no 
heeitation in siting that 
they would not only be fat has than aayoos alia 
•t the moment tbonght bnt wQt be o tmatt 
/racbon qf ita iars« fit'"** sAw* Anea bun yuoiad,’’ 
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Tbe plan for the partition of Faleetioe 
into separate Arab and Jewish States was 
approved by tbe United Nations Oeneral 
Assembly on Saturday tbe iiUtb November 
by 83 votes to ID with ten absentions. 

Indian, Pakistan and Arab delegates 
walked ont in a body as a protest against 
tbe decision of tbe Assembly saying that 
they were not bound by tbe decision and 
reserved the right to take whatever 
decision they tbonght &t. 

Xension mounted in Middle Bast 
countries witbin a few boors of the 
United Nations' decision to partition tbe 
Holy Land. In Cairo, Abdel Bahman 
Azzam * Pasha, Secretary General of the 
Seven-nation Arab Leagae, fresh from a 
tour of the League’s member States, 
declared " Tbe partition decision will sot, 
fire to tbe Near Bast." 

Jap Pssss Treaty 

Vyacheslav Molotov, Soviet Foreign 
Minister, replying to a Chinese Government 
note on the method of beginning work 
for a Japanese peace treaty said tbe 
Soviet Government proposes to call a 
special session of tbe Council of Foreign 
Ministers in China. 

China, tbe United States, Britain and 
Bussia would take part in tbe conference, 
M. Molotov's note said. He asked for tbe 
agreement of the Chinese Government for 
tbe conference to meet in China. 

His proposal was made in reply to a 
Chinese Government note addressed to all 
members of tbe eleven-nation Far Eastern 
Commission, suggesting that a draft 
peace treaty with Japan be made at a 
meeting of all eleven nations but with 
the four great Powers exercising a 
veto right. 

EJIdharili ly.fletUsa Raselts 

Britain’s- Labour Government has won the 
last Bdinburgh parliamentary bye-eleotion. 
It has thus continued its remarkable 
record of not losing a single Labonr seat 
at the bye-eieotion einoe tbe Government 
was retnrned to power in 184C. This 
wan the SSrd of enoh bye*eleotions. 


An " emphatic reieotionV 
charge that Iran it ' tollowK 
policy towards the Soviet UW 
contained in a note sent by tht 
Premief, Ghavam ex-Bultaneb, \ 

Soviet Ambassador,, M. Sadhik\ , 
Tbe Soviet protest bad jvarnsd the 
Iranian Government that "grave oonse* 
quenoes” might follow the rejection' by 
the Iranian Parliament of the agreement 
granting North Persian rights to Russia, 
The note said that tbe Iranian Govern* 
meat and nation had not followed nor 
were following discriminatory policy against 
the Soviet Union. "We can only live 
in a peaoefnl atmosphere if a stop is put 
to tbe unwarranted propaganda of Moscow 
and Baku Radios," the note said. 

Tbe Iranian Government having explored 
the possibility of forming a ^oint oil 
company had presented the proyect to the 
Majlis (Parliament) but the Majlis had 
not endorsed the agreement having toand 
it incompatible with the law. 

Marxist Issgiit for Bsrms 
Dissolution of tbe Burmese Anti-Fasoiit 
People's Freedom Leagae and the forma¬ 
tion of a Marxist Leagae, combining tbe 
Socialist Party and the People’s Volunteer 
Corps, 08 free Burma's premier politioal 
organization, is forecast in Burmese quartan. 

Tbe Marxist Leagae will contest tbe 
first Burmese elections under the New 
oonstitntion, it is expected, and will 
present to tbe country a programme 
of State Socialism, tbe mam leatitra 
of which will be tbe abolition of private 
ownership of agrioultoral land. For Um 
time being, tbe Marxist Leagae will 
funotion under tbe A.-F.P.F.L. banneri 
bat will emerge as an indepondent politioal 
party with the expected retirement next 
June of tbe Prime Minister, Thakin Nn, 
the present leader of the Freedom Leagna. 

Balgarlis Cesiplsiat Ta U. R. 

The Bulgarian Government baa filed a 
new complaint with the U. N. Seonrity 
Qouneil alleging Greek llM||||rcbitt pro* 
vooations along the froa tier with OtnoR. 
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INDIA IN KALIDASA. By B. 8. Upadhyaya. 

With a Foreword by B. J. Xbomas, 

Price Be. %>l- KilahistaD, Allahabad. 

A bulky and aumptnous volume worthy 
of the great Kalidasa of immortal fpiso. 
Bereio we have a vivid picture of India, 
not a merely imaginative impression bnt 
as Prof. Thomas rightly states in hie 
Foreword ' a picture resting on a solid 
basis'. The India described by the author 
ia our Bbaratba Varsba as seen through 
the eyes of one of her greatest poets. 
Prof. Upadhyaya who has spent over a 
decade ii(~ the preparation of this monu¬ 
mental volume has endeavoured very 
anooesafuily indeed to give a picture of the 
times in which the great poet lived and 
wrote. Bot that is not all. We have in 
the pobiioation under review a vivid idea 
of the beliefs and ideals of the age of 
Kalidasa. It is as the author justly claims 
“a composite picture of both the tradi¬ 
tional and historical India.” The vast 
world described b> the genius of the 
poet which has hitherto been ' a sealed 
book to us' has been embodied jn this 
volume. 

The arrangement of the work has been 
made under a oomprobonsive scheme of 
seven books namely the geographical data, 
polity and governance, eooial life, fine arts, 
eoonomio life, education and learning and 
lastly religion and philosophy. As one 
would natundly expect the main scope of 
tbit nniqoe book bat been tbe works of 
the poet faimselt. We have tbe testimony 
of Prof. Tbomae that the antbor'e 
tnatment of tbe enbject 'it tboronghly 
soientlfio and carefully carried ont’ . . , . 
' a etore ot.Anl;>rfflati«n Md a ttfannloe to 
tnittiw rosiUuh'. 


BONO OF INDIA. By Frank Clime, (Thacker 

& Co. Ltd., P. 0. Box 190, Bombay. Be. 12-8.) 

' Song of India' is not jaet another of 
those books which seasonal tonrists from 
England and America tom ont with 
mecbanical ease. There is in this book ' 
nothing of tbe cockeoreness and ill- 
mannered assumptions so common in 
Miss Mayo or Beverley Nicholas. This 
young Australian Journalist came to 
India with the best oredentiale, saw all 
the places and peoples worth seeing, and 
altogether made the best of bis time in 
tbie country. Doubtless, he was impressed 
by all the wonders and glories of this 
country and in this record of Seetiag 
impreesioDB he has tried to convey some 
gUmpses of the multi-coloured Indian 
scene in language which is as vigorous as 
it is charming. He brings to his task 
not only a keen observant eye bnt a 
eympatbetio and anderstanding mind. 
Tbe result is a racy and readable record 
of things worth reading about. Clone 
does the nsoal things done by most 

tourists, be sees the big cities, admires 
the Taj and tbe Ajanta oaves, meets 
most of the people worth meeting 

(thoogb be missed Gandhi and Nehrn 
about whom, however, he writes with 
oonsommale anderstanding) and enjoys the 
hospitality of tbe princes. Of ail this he 
writes with snob oandonr and native 
charm, with each good hnmoar and 
bnmanity, and in a style an vigMOoe and 
mas that eaeily lifte this book oieatly not 
of the rat irf tho nsoal kind of teaval 
book* abont tikn Bait. 
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trdu UDNBO BABBB: Qovwobr of Uodns. mi prejadioM no 
A Portrait with a octieotion of hit letters known virtoes. 
by P. B. K'ishnaswami. With a oommonded for the faithfdv 

Foreword by H. E. Sir Archibald Nye, of a great histoiio ohartX 
(G. A. Natesan & Oo„ Madras Bs. 4-U.) interpretation dniy antfaentioate^ ■. 

It is sometimes said that the \ 

History of British connection with India The'book is a farther amplifloa\^ 
is the history of the Clives and Hastingses. Mr. Erishnaswarai’s novel and interesting ‘ 
The few silver linings have generally theory that Monro, the dovemor of 

been provided by parliamentarians like Madras, was the original of Thaokeray'i 

Burke, Sheridan, and Fox. Mr. Krishna- Neiteomo. 
ewami’s little volume enables us to 

remember the few great British adminis- EMINENT INDIANS. D. B. Dhanapala, 

trators like Sir Arthur Cotton, Mountstuart Nalanda Publioations, Sir Phrose Shah 
Elphinsirone and Sir Thomas Mnnro who Bead, Bombay. 

laid the foundations for the beneficial Here are pen pictures of some of India’s 
aspeots of the British rule in India. great men and women, and of some not 

A perusal of the book confirms the* eo great too. Gandhi and ^jj^rn an4 

possibility of Chantrey's oQuestrian statue Patel and C. B. and Sarojini and a dozen 

at Mount Boad being the result of real others are portrayed with a vividness and 

public contribution. At a time when the colour that make the reading pleasant. 
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friendship between this country and The author is a brilliant Ceylonese 


Britain is at its highest, appreciative journalist who baa been doing these 
studies of friendly Britons are bound to sketches under the pen name of "Janus” 
have a wholesome effect. »“ ® North Indian periodical. It is good 


Now that British rule in India has * 

come to an end there is a peculiar appro- 


priateness in recalling the life and work 
of one of the greatest of British Indian 
administrators who worked tor such a 
tnlfllment in his own way by insisting on 
the gradoM substitution of Indians in ail 
pnblio services. The selection of letters 
deals with the public no less than the 
private activities and opinions of Sir Thomas. 
And Mr. EAsbnaswami in his portrait has 
done well to prment a true picture of the 
man ud statesman, not forgetting that 
OTMi a hero is not without his blemishes. 
The portrait is ail the more attractive 
for its revelation of the very human 
qualities of a truly great mao—his frailties 


TALES AND I’ABABLES Of Sri Baioakrishoa. 

Sri Bamakrisbna Math, Mylapore. 

Jesus, taught the multitudes in parables; 
and so did the Vedio sages and Buddha 
and Mahomed. Sri Bamakrisbna eontiOaed 
the tradition and the present volume is’ a 
preoious oolleotion of his sayings. Most., 
of these parables are drawn from ordinary 
domestic life, familiar to the people 
around him and their morals lie on the 
surface. Flowering out of a life of 
simple piety and devotion they are tnst 
and vivid, bringing the truths home to 
the listeners. What is more, they have 
a humorous vein and bear witness to the 
marter's consummate wit and keenness of 
observation. It is a pocka tfnl o f popular 
wisdom we have in this fluei^iat up book, 
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'rim'- !■ Indian troops ooonp; Mangrol 
and Babariavad. 

• 

Nor. 2. U. M. Aasembl; passes Indian 
resolotion on S. W. Africa. 

Kov. !l. Madras Assembly passes. Shop 
, Assistants Bill. 

•~C. B. Bliaba onttines six-point plan. 

Mov. A. Patel andBaldev Singh in Kashmir. 
Bindns in large bodies leave Bydesabad. 

Not. 5, Food Ministers' Conference in 
New Delhi. 

Not. 8 . Commons approve Borma Inde¬ 
pendence Bill. 

—Tbakin Nu. Bnrmese Premier, shot at. 

Nov. 7. Kashmir raiders pushed bark. 

—India Vresents resolotion on 8. A. issne 
to U, N. Committee. 

Nov. 8. Indian troops enter Junagadh : 
administration taken over by Govern¬ 
ment of India. 

Nov. 9. Muslim leaders meet in Calontta. 

—Army seises power in Siam. 

Nov. 10. C. R. sworn in as acting 
Oovernor-Oenoral; Sir R. L. Mitter 
takes C. R.’s plaoe in West Bengal. 

Nov. H. Nehrn visits devastated areas, 
in Kashmir. 

—Sardar Patel in Kathiawar. , 

—IndiM troops move to Tripura border 
to restore order. 

Nov. 12. Qandbiji replies to Pakistan's 
Charges. 

—Dr. Dalton presents Britain’s Bndget 
donbling tax on profits. 

Not. 18. Maolana Asad oooTenes a Con¬ 
vention of Moslim leaders at Delhi. 
Sardar Patel warns Hyderabad. 

Not. 11. Secret doonments seised in 
Pakistan—bo^nd plane at Amansl 
anrodroBfc,' 


—Dr. Hugh Dalton, Brain’s Chanoellor of 
the Exchequer resigns. Sir Stafford 
Cripps taking bis place. 

Not. l.'i. Aoharya Kripalani submits resig¬ 
nation of Presidentsbip to A. I. C. C. 

Not. 16. Shaikh Abdullah’s call to Islamic 
countries. 

Nov. 17. Dr. Rajendra Prasad elected 
Congress President. 

—Mr. Q. V. Mavlankar nnanimonsly elected 
Speaker of the Indian Union Assembly. 

Not. 18. Soviet and C.S. agree on 
Partition plan of Palestine. 

Nov. 19. M. Paul Ram|dier resigns the 
French Premiership. 

Nov. 20. Wedding of Princess Elizabeth 
to the Duke of Ediobugh (Lt. 
Mountbatten). 

Nov. 21. Britain favours handing of 
Palestine to U.N. Committee. 

Nov. 22. Operations in Kashmir: Poonoh 
garrison relieved. 

— Robert Schoman beads new French 
Ministry. 

Nov. 28. Ittehad leader meets Patel in 
Delhi. 

—Schoman forms 1-Party Cabinet for 
France. 

Nov. 21. Dord Mountbatten back in Delhi. 

—Muslim League to be wound up in 
Pakistan. 

Nov. 25. Delhi-Hyderabad talks oonolude; 
Stand-Still agreement made, 

—New Ceylon Constitution inaugurated. 

Nov. 26. First Budget of Free India 
presented in the Constituent Assembly. 

Nov. 27. Big four talks in London. 

—Shaikh Abdallah rejects * Pakistan’s 

demand for referendum in Kashmir. 

Nov. 28. Indo-Pakistan high ' level talks 
at Delhi. 

—Nizam signs Standstill pact wiUi India. 

Nov. 80. Qsn. Anohinleok the Baptenu 
Commander reeigne. 

—Hyderabad ptiaoners releaaed. 
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• FAqjJG FACTS IN INDIA 

Trigedf followed closeljr on (he heels 
of the rejoicings over India's freedom, 
giving die-hards in opportunity to say 
“ We told yon so." But, sorrowful as 
all right-thinking men must feel over 
recent events, there is no ground for 
despair, ohserves The Aryan Path. For 

• what revolution was ever wholly peaceful ? 
“ We may not take the disturbances so 
lightljr as Mr. Bernard Shaw, who likened 
them to the diseases of childhood, but we 
can see that the old India of mutual 
suspicion, and animosity is in travail so 
that the new India of mutual sympathy and 
understanding may come to birth." 

Thus, while we may not minimi^^e the 
snfTeriogs caused, we need not over¬ 
emphasise the tragedy. Its lessons are, 
however, to oe learned. " The most 
serious aspect of the tragedy is not the 

' rivers of blood that are flowing to-day but 
the betrayal of the masses yesterday. 
Those leaders who should have taught 
tolerance by precept and example taught 
the people to look on those of other 
political faiths as enemies. The disturbances 
are. rooted not in religion but in political 
fanaticism fanned in the name oT com¬ 
munal rights. Goondat or gangsters took 
advantage of this and have enacted the 
tragedy, foe ill effects' of which wilt be 
felt for long years both in India and in 
Pakistan. This ought to be made clear to 
the world at large, and especially to the 
United States of America." 

The cense of the failnre of the plans of 
Gandhiji lies not at his door, says foe 
writer, bat at foe door of his many 
professed followers who accepted his 
programme for expediency's sake, and not 
from heart conviction of his principles." 
Bnt foe ali-important task of welding foe 
men and women of India into nni^ is 
■till facing ns. 


THE NORTH WJEST OF INDIA 

The North West ol India has all ihrongh. 
historic times been considered a strate^ 
point. Not only on grounds of gc^graphiw 
position is the North* West important to 
India hut it is culturally the source and 
pivot of Hindu culture from of oM, 
observes Dr. V. Righavan in the VtianUt 
Kesarf. 

To one who knows the. history of India 
and Hinduism, of Indian art and literature, 
no tract of this .ancient land would arouse 
nfore glorious memories than foe great 
Noith-west. Who can love the Veda, and 
yet give its lands of the Sindhn ? Who 
, can love Sanskrit and yet not love the < 

North west? Was it not bere,liihtt the 

place called Salatura, that our foremost 

grammarian Panini was born ? When the 
Chinese traveller Hienn Tseng toured this 
area in the 7fo Century A. D. and visited 
this village near the modem Attock, 
Panne's statue was still standing there. 
Taxila Was the famous university which 
made this region the centre of all 

advanced knowledge in ancient times.” 

To the Gandharvas of the Gandhara 

country in the North-west, we owe our 
music, foe Gandharva Veda no less than 
our ancient horses. Many of the celebrated 
character* in our Epics hailed from 
countries of this region; queen Gandiwl 
irom Gandhara, queen Madri from Mam- 
queen Kaikeyi from Kekaya; here it was 
that foe tvfo sons of Bharata, Rama's 
brother ruled'; this was foe land of foe 
Bbaralas and the Kambbojas; Kashmir, a 
part of this territory, held its fame as foe 
prominent hoine of literary, artistic and 
cultural aaivity tilt as date as the twelfth 
century when Sri Harsba referred to bis 
poem as having been accepted by the , 
Kashmiris who knew all the fourteen 
brandies of learning. 
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MUSLIM UNPERGROUND ACTIVITY' 

WritioK of Mr. Jinnah’a policy and Its 
coanequencea Mr. E. Vinayaka Ran pointa 
dat in the ptB^a of the Bkarata Pharma 
that certaft recent* events have made 
clear beyond donbt the aggressive policies 
entertained by Mnslim politicians and the 
careinl planning and financing of these designs. 

* W« W 0 NI h*vtnK rrequDQt report* of large 
ooTUiigoniente of knivee, (Uggera end other uonpooe 
WKit to different part* of India where there were 
Iilniilim popuUUona. Tlie diatcoverv of liiihfentied 
araui and atnmuaitiona including modern wvaivxiB 
In Miialim localitliM and in Muelim luniftt'* hava 
now been made public m different placed. The 
inventlgatinns at *fubulf>ore have initdo it clear 
that MuiUm uitlcera had to be leimtved from 
ftorvtoa aa the roHult of enquiries inade on the 
duMiioarancft of large (ptantities of nrmH and 
ammuoition from the Onlnance clepotM. In the 
Uerlhi happenings it was diseov<*re(i that Mualim 
offli'era and MusUm eonstahlcs had deserted from 
the Police force in numtiers and they were not 
available when the rrtsis <'ame. The iliaenvery of 
Mwret factories with modern machinery for the 
manufacture of arms and ammunitton in Muslun 
areas utUrt' the cover of places of worship ot innocent 
looking shops is a significant pointer. The political 
I'ontrovorsy which was fed on (he promotion of 
oommuaid hatred on an tm*paraie1lKl scale and 
iatonsity« and the organised ami well directed 
preparations which the events have disclosed have 
done the worst mischief. 

Now that Pakistan has been arhieved, 
thoae who believed in the philosophy 
of the letolntion that was adopted by 
the Mostim Legisiaiors convention, says 
the writer, must necessarily pet away 
\o Pakistan if they cannot continue tb 
remain as loyal citixens of the Indian 
Dominion, who should have full freedom 
to take such action as may be open to 
them to ensure the development and main¬ 
tenance of a true national spirit and the 
total extermination and' elimination of every 
form of separatism based on religion. 

The Deliis ory of ralktion in danger should not 
be permitted to be ratsed if wholeeeme reforms are 
effected to produoe and mamtain a true imtional 
spirit, nur any outside State bo permitted to 
inteifeTe with effeotive action in the guise of the 
iwotection of Xodian llushms. mmt reepondblUty 
in foot and in tew. belongs to the Indian Dominion 
■0 far as tbeir national are conoemed aad not 
to wf outside State, On this point, effective 
deelamtiooB in the right time at Government 
lev^ should be made and onforcad without alloW' 
iiig the position to deteriovate as the result of 
loaoMon or b itih feebleness in aotioa. 


If, as we know, contiaaM the wylter, 
British Imperialism was responsible to 
sow the seeds of disunion and drive 
deep wedges into . India's unity in 
the shape of separate elegtoratea and > 
the other ills now that the hand of that 
maglignant Imperialism is withdrawn, the ' 
healing hand of Nationalism most begin to 
function, with the result that 

(1) separate eloctorates should go; (2) welghtage 
should bo totally abolished (3) communal represw- 
tation Mhould bo entirely abolished in the civil 
and military servioes; {4) key positions should be 
entrusted only to tried and veteran nationalists ^ 
with a clean record; (5) separate provision for 
Muslim Chambers of Commerce, MusUm schools, 
orphanages should be all abolished; (61 Muslims 
in the Inflian Domioioos should he made to feel 
that tiiey are no less and no more than other 
citizens and they must take their chances equally 
with them and discharge their obligat'^i^ 
the same loyaKy anti efficiency as aon>MusUm, 

MAHATMA; THE PUBLIC SPELL¬ 
BINDER 

The Christian Seiencr Monitor of U S. 
bat published an interview with Gandhiji by 
its New Delhi correspondent, Ronald Stead. 

" It was a unique experience, this personal 
interview with India's famous leader,” writes 
Mr. Stead. " Sitting down before him on the 
floor, we take stock of the little lawyer who 
has become such a giant in Indian history. 
His lean brown body is as bare from the 
waist up as that of the poorest Indian 
peasant, and except for the years that are 
written in bis face, he looks like a man 
half his age. His voice rises little above 
a whisper. Within reach of his hand is 
a miniature, ahort-legged writing desk. 
There are papers on it awaiting attention, 
and one small ornament This is a 
statuette of three monkeys famous in 
Oriental legend. One has its hands over its 
eyes, another its hands over its ears, the third 
its month—symbolic adjuration to tee no 
eidl, heat no evil, speak no evil." 

That is what Mahatma Gandhi is 
exhorting India's communities to do in 
relation to one another now so that 
recrimination may not conUune to keep 
them at bitter variance, as it does at present. 
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He has criticized the misbehaviour of 
Muslims and non-Muslims alike. In this 
connection he oblerves with a verjr 
' little smile: , 

I uaad to be represented as an snsmy of tbo 
MusUms. Mov, beoeoae I castigate tbe Hindus 
for misdemeanors which they, like the Ilualinu, 
have been guilty of, 1 am being represented in 
some quarters ee an enemy of the Hindus. The 
fact it. 1 am an enemy only of wrongdoing. 

r ‘‘Bat there is no gainsaying that he is 
the expression of tight conduct to millions 
of his countrymen. And there is no 
gainsaying that persons at the topmost 
levels of authority attach the greatest 
importance to his view. There was a 
reminder of this tdhen our interview was 
terminated by the arrival of Prime Minister 
Jtwaharlal Nehru. Befoie we walked out 
of the door, he was squatting beside 
Mahatma Gandhi in earnest conclave." 

The chief impressions which Mr. Stead 
canied away iiom the interview are " of 
Mahatma Gandhi’s personal tranquillity 
combined with inflexibility, of bis depth 
and perspective that links problems of the 
future with lessons of tbe past through tbe 
many years of his public life as an astute 
politician. There also is the sense one 
rapidly acquires that he feels himself to be 
tbe only man in the maze who knows bis 
way out. 

Even iu his brief, informal talk, one could 
glimpae tbe public spellbinder—a man with a 
perfect sense of timing, with complete attuoe- 
ment to the moods of the Indian masses and 
with entree to them innermost rilougbts. 

One felt it was of immense importance to both 
India and Pakistan that, freed ftom political 
aspirations and administrative duUee, this saga 
should have dedicatsd his days ‘to replace 
communal hatred by communal brotherhood.' 

Is view of the rhaos, this ' may seem a visionary 
programme, useful iu more propdtjoue eiroumatancee. 

Actually, however, it is intensely prsetioal, for 
one of the worst impedimsate In meeting the 
demands of Uie emarmey has been tbe difficulty 
MiieUme and non-Houime experisDCad in working 
together haanoniously and trustingly on projects 
requiring oloee co-opemtion sod mutual conddmoe 
for eSMhra aeeon^UlhnMait, 


swatantra annual 

Tbe Swatantra AnDUei m * bouquet' of, 
fine writing. Incidentally it is idteretting to 
learn that it was C. R. who chose the name 
Swatantra for the weekly, just as he gave the 
name Sumra/ya to Mr. PrakaaBm'.*) daily which 
fought many a good fight in the old days. 
Swatantra was boro just a year* and nine 
months ago but it has already made 'a 
name for itself for the courage and trenchancy 
of Its criticisms. Not all the hard things 
said of some will be endorsed by all, but 
there is no malice m 'Sake' and bit frank 
comments are a wholesome tonic. The 
special number has many attractive features, 
not the least of which are the colonred 
plates that adorn it. 

, C. R. offeis some wholesome advice 
to Editors, and through them tott« vast 
body of Government officials. ‘‘ The Press 
must take the officials in haud,'* he states, 

and nunw them into ahapn by penuulon and en- 
cmiragemcnt. Civil servaiite must be made to 
discover their muls and realiee their great plaoe 
in the new revolution, which is mote fundamental 
and man important than tbe transfer of power that 
Britain has completed. Freedom, like the Qanm 
that was bronglit dowc by Bbagiratha, tr net fall 
on the head and go through tiie tangled and matted 
hair of Paromaeiva's head—tbe administration of the 
ufliciala—so that ils sacred waters may flow over 
tbo land and give life to those who liave ao long 
waited to bo redeemed to happiness. 

And then there are other articles of striking 
interest. Mr. Prakasam himself writes of his 
old ''Swarajya days"; and Potban Joseph, 
Chellapatbi Rao and Iswar Dutt aud 
Ramakntiawara Rao and Freelance—all Joofiui- 
lists—supply vivid sketches of men ana 
things. K. S. offers a metrical version of 
Bharati’s famous song—*' Kannan, my 
servant." Above all we have the delightful 
muaings of Vigbneswaia in fine reaplendent 
prose—sparkling with chiselled phrases and 
curiously suggestive of vast reading and 
profound meditation on many subjects. 
Swatantra must be congratulated on giving 
a free hand to tbia snperb penman who is 
doing in bis rich allusive *9^^ what tbe 
delightful Elia did lor tbe Lamm Magazine. 
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SRI R/VMAKRISHNA IN A \VRESTLING 
• . • ■ BOUT 

Detcribin([ tfae first meeting witb Rami- 
krishni Paramhamsi A Dakshioeswar, Swaml 
Vira)inananda told an appreciative audience 
at Belor of how the Master challenged him 
to a wrestling boat I This is recorded in 
the "Talks with -Swami Virajananda" 
appearing.in Prabuddka Bkarata. 

,"I was then about eighteen years old 
and was studying in a Calcutta college. 
One .afternoon we went to see the Master 
at Dakshineswar for the first time," he 
said. " On arrival we saw that the Master's 
room was crowded with people. I bowed 
to him and sat quietly in a corner. The 
Master was seated on a small cot and talked 
cheerfully with the people From the corner 
of the room I saw and heard everything 
. and derived infinite joy in his presence for 
a piettx.JQng time. 

“I was not so interested in the conver- 
astion going on in full swing as in looking 
at him attentively. He did not tell me 
anything nor did I ask him anything. 
Gradually ail the others went away hither 
and thither and leaving me alone with the 
Master. Still seated on the smaller cot, he 
turned bis gaze towards me. With a view 
to take leave I got up and bowed down 
to him when he asked me to my surprise, 

‘ Do you know wrestling, mjr hoy ? Can 
you wrestle with me ? Let us try a chance.' 
Saying this the Master stood erect on the 
floor and challenged me. My body was 
then very strong and looked like'that of a 
wrestler. Hearing bis words, my snrpriae 
knew no bounds and I began to think. 
‘ Well, what kind of a Sadhu have 1 come 
to see ? He wants to wrestle with me 1' 
On the other h&nd, the Master was stand¬ 
ing and marking time in the pose of a 
wrestler and smiling mildly. Gradually he 
approached me and holding my bands tried 
to push me backward. But how oonld he 
cope with me? Easily I pushed h'lm to a 
corner and pressed him there. The Master 
wet atUl smiling and bolding my hands in 
• wrnstli’, iShlon. But I felt an electric 
force enter^ into me flirougb the Master's 
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bands. Hairs of my body stood on end 
and I was overpowered. 

"After sometime he released my hands , 
and smilingly kaid : ' So, yon have defeat¬ 
ed me ? ' Saying this be took his seat on • 
the smaller cot as before but I could 
not And any reply to his words. I perceiv¬ 
ed in my heart of hearts an Indescnbable 
bliss It was revealed to me that though 
I had defeated him with physical force, he 
had subdued me with spiritual power. In 
that stupified condition, he came to me and * 
patted me saying, ‘Come here now and 
then. What can you gain by comingj once 
only ?' Then he gave me some prasad to 
eat. I look leave of him for the day and 
returned to Calcutta. But ,ere long I realized 
that the Master transformed my life for good 
and transmitted spiritual power to me." 

Exactly similar experience is recorded 
by Swami Vivekananda when he was first 
touched by the Master. 

DASARA IN TAMIL NAD 

Tamil Nad's individuality in celebrating 
the Dasara is striking, observes pret India 
in its sumptuous Dasara number which is 
replete with articles and pictures of 
topical interest. With its households 
sparkling with I^lus and its temples 
resounding with poojas and festivals, South 
India is aglow with life. 

Daring this season, every middle and 
upper-class Hindu home becomes the 
centre of social gatherings, the Keiu 
providing both a bait and an excuse for 
them. The Kelit is a miniature art 
exhibition. It attracts women and children 
who sing, dance and chatter to their 
heart's content. It provides an opportunity 
for the children to conduct a sort of 
fancy-dress competition srfaiie out to invite 
friends, and gives an occsaiun for our 
ladies to go out !n gsy colours. 

Tfae temples still maintain an atmosphere 
of austerity. The daborate poojas, the 
grand processions, and the recitals from 
the sacred acrlpUires attract people of 
different Imrels of strivksg and seriousness, 
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Hyderabad * * 

DELHI-HYDERABAD PACT 

A Stiadstill Agreemeat between Indii 
and Hyderabad has been signed in Delhi. 
Announcing this in the Dominion Assem¬ 
bly on November 29 Sardar Patel said 
the agreement was the same as the one 
negotiated with the old Hyderabad delegation. 

Sardar Patel, who placed the terms of 
the agreement on the table of the House, 
said It continues the position as it existed 
before August 15,1947, barring Paramountcy. 

The letteis exchanged between the Nizam 
and Bari Mountbatten prior to the signing 
of the Agreement have also been released. 

INTERIM GOVERNMENT FOR 
HVDERABAD 

The Nizam through a firman has been 
pleased to appoint Mir Laik Ali, Prime 
Minister for one year. The present 
Council ot Ministers has been dissolved 
and the new Prime Minister has been 
commanded to form an Interim Govern¬ 
ment consisting of four nominated members, 
four Muslim and four Hindu members 
including two popular Ministers in the 
present Government. 

MIR LAIQ ALI: THE NEW PRIMIER 

Mir Laiq ali, a leading industrialist of 
Hyderabad, has been appointed Prime 
Minister of Hyderabad. 

Mir Laiq All, who is the -Managing 
Director ot the Hyderabad Construction 
Company, was a member of the Hyderabad 
Industrial Delegation to the United Kingdom 
and U.S.A last year, and of the Pakistan 
Delegation to the U.N.O. He recently 
returned to India. 

CONGRESS LEADERS RELEASED 

In acco'rdanee with the decision of the 
Government to release ill political prisoners 
and detenus except those convicted of 
grave offences with a view to create the 
right atmosphere to enable the fennation of 
an Interim Govcnuncnt jail-delivery has been 
ordered by the HydwilHMi Cevcrament. 


S T A T E S' 

I I liiis 

Mysore 

REFORMS* FOR MYSORE 
The Government of Mykore, it ie tearnl, 
have come to a final decision in regard to 
the setting up of a Constituent Assembly 
to draft the future - constitution of Mysore^ 
A meeting of the Council of Mioistere was 
held at the Secretariat, Bangalore oil 
November 25 Sir A. Ramiswiml Modaliar 
presiding, when a decision in this connec¬ 
tion, It IS learnt, was taken. 

SUPPORT TO NEHRU GOVERNMENT 
A Press Commumiue issued by the 
Mysore Government on November 24 aays: 
"The Government of Mysore are most 
anxious to do every thing in their power 
to assist the Government of India and 
would welcome launching lu State-wide 
campaign for the collection of'^sh contri¬ 
butions, gifts in kind, warm clothing and 
blankets and other materials for the benefit 
of refugees. The Government have also 
ordered the opening of a new bead of 
account in all Sute Treasuries as well as 
branches of the Bank of Mysore for 
receiving cash contributions from the public.” 

The Mysore Government have already 
offered to settle 5,000 refugees as agricul¬ 
turists in Sbimoga district. 

Janagadh 

INDIA TAKES OVER JUNGADH 
Indjan troops have entered Junagadb and 
taken over the administration. This action 
followed a request to the Goveijtnwnf 
of India by the Dewan of the State that 
the position in the State was serious and 
that the Government of India should take 
over. It is believed that the Nawab of 
Junigad who is now in Karachi has agreed 
to this step. 

Indian troops haye received a great 
welcome from the people of the State and 
there have been no incidents. It is stated 
that the first thing the troops found was 
that the State treasury wae^moty. Arrange¬ 
ments were made tofiy cnirtiRfcy and c(^ 
to tin State by the Government of LitSsi 
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Baroda 

• . waLk-out from assembly 

All member* of the Qaroda State Ptaja- 
flEwndal Party, except Mr Chotabliai 

Sutana, Minister in the State Executive 
Coannl, walked out of the State Legislative 
Aatembly on Nov. 3 as a protest against 
the ruling of'the President .u the 
rtading of a statement by Mr. Ramchandra 
Amm, Leader of the Party. 

The President, Mr S A Sudhalkat, 
DeJ^an nl Baroda, said that due notice had 
not been given of the inntents of the 
statement, and that he wanted time to study 
It before it was read in the House 

The statement, it is believed sought to 
pfotest agunst the refusal by the House 
to admit sme ' important resolutions tabled 
by the members of the Party emphasising 
the immediate need of certain constitutional 
changes in the State administration 

The membeis of the Praja Mandat Party 
in the Assembly, who walked out have 
decided, it is learnt, not to be present in 
the House for the whole session, “ unless 
such developments take place in the mean¬ 
while as would enable them to change 
their decision " 

The Assembly consists of 59 seats, of 
which 31 belong to the Piaja Mandat. 

BARODA RULER TO MEET PaYEL 

The Maharaja of Batoda, will fly to New 
Delhi on December 3 it is learnt 

According to reporta current at Baroda 
His Highness is expected to meet m Delhi 
Sardar Vatlabhbhai Patel, Minister for States, 
and discusa the relation ol Junagadh State 
with Baroda in the new set up The 
•nnnal liibutes which junagadh was paying 
to Baroda through the States Agency and 
certain territorial tights and concessiona 
which Baroda .eajnycd m Junagadh State 
frill b« tooted the pomis on which clanfi- 
cation may bo aought. 


REVIEW [Dbobubbb 19i? 

Tfavancore 

NEW CONSTITUTION OF 
TRAVANCdkE 

The strength of the Representative 
Assembly, which is to decide upon the 
future constitution of the State, has been 
fixed at 120 elected members by the 
Reforms Committee, whose report has 
been submitted to the Governmeut and 
accepted by them 

For the purpose of election, the whole 
Stste has been divided into 80 consti¬ 
tuencies, 49 of which are single-member 
ones and the remaining 31 mnlti-member 
constituent les, consisting of from three or 
two members, as the case may be*, and 
providing for reservation of seats 

_ The total number of adults in the State 
IS in the ueighbourbood of 29j4 lakhs 
and, subject to certain disqualifications, 
they are entitled to vote The dis¬ 
qualifications specified by the Reforms 
Committee include not being a Travan- 
corean, bei’-g uoder 25 years of age, being 
an undischarged insolvent, being of unsound 
mind and holding an office of profit 
under the Government or local authority. 

The electoral rolls are being printed at 
the variouB presses in the State, both 
Government and private, and the work is 
expected to be completed shCrtly. 

Patna 

PATNA RULER’S PROQ^AMATION 

The Ruler of Patna Stale haa shown the 
way to hia brother Princes by issuing • 
Proclamation that complete Self-Govem- 
ment would be granted to hia people 
by April 1948. Orders have been 
issued to set np a Legislatnre which 
will also act as a Constitution- 
making body Except the usual subjects 
like the civil list and the preservation of 
the Rnimg dynasty etc, no snbject has 
been retervod Tbia i grant of fall 
responsible goveranumt wiAout any straggle 
u moch i^neielad by Bw pei^le. 



Life and Teachings of 

Sm RAMA 

Thi* is t welcome addition to Messrs. Natesan's Woild Teacbetf 
series comprising sketches of Baddhi, Mahomed, Zoroaster, 

Jesns Christ and Sri Kiishna Wniten by Mr M. R', Satnpatknmaran, H.A.f 
the talented author of the Life of Sri Kiisbna in the same series, the book'gives a brief 
bot vivid account of the sublime life and example of the divine hero of the 'great 
Hindu Epic, the Ramayana For uncounted agea the people of India have cherished 
the hero of the Ramayana as the Divine Redeemer, embodying in himself (be 
noblest and most lovable of human qualities and as the exemplar of the highest 
virtues to which our nature could attain. The author discourses on the great 
theme with 'admiiable scholarship and no little piety as befitting the occasion. Tfaa 
seven Chapteis which comprise, the book deal with the origin of tin grrat Epic, 
the composition of the Ramayana, the story in brief, the divinity of Kama, the 
Character of Rama, Rama's teaihmgs and Sri Rama in India^^ literature. 

Price Re. One. 

UNIFORM WITH THE SERIES 

LIFE AND TEACHINGS OF SRI KRISHNA 

By M U SAMPATKOMAUAN, u *. 

LIFE AND TEAChInG^S OF JESUS CHRIST 

By 8 K GEOUQE, UA., HD. 

LIFE AND TEACHINGS OF ZOROASTER 

Br Pnor A H WADIA, u.a. 

LIFE A^D TEACHINGS OF BUDDHA 

By DEVAMITTA DHaRMAPALA 

LIFE AND TEACHINGS OF MUHAMMAD 

By AHWAl) SHAPI A YAKBB HASAN 

/ _ 

LIFE AND TEACHINGS OF SRI SANKARA 

By 8 8 SURYANAUAYANA SASPRI, n.A 

Price Re. I (One) each. 

Modem XevMw .The booklet* are well written and eeoh 

givee within • enwll oompeee n man of valuabte iaforniatioiii 

G NAfBSAN & a>., PUBLISHERS & BOOKSELLERS, jg. T, MADRA-S, 



I^ATESAN^ PUBLICATIONS 



SPtSCHfiS AND WRITINGS 

Prioa B<. 3 each 

R«-Rot Sir D. E. WaciM 

Dr..^ C Ray Ur4 Siaha 

Straw. WaS4vl">» 

• 

NATIONAL BIOGRAPHIES 
Price Re. 3 each 

ladiaii JadNiM. Sketchei of 21 famoue Jisdgec. 
ladiea CSriatlau. Sketohee of famoue lodiao 
Ol^tiaiM. 

Pamowe Parete. Bit^apbioal iketohee of fourteea 
, idtiaeni Parma. 

Indian SclanHrta. Sketohee with aa aocount, of 
tlieir Raaearohea. 

POLITICS 

Hind Swaraj or 1 
Indian Home Rule . 

BY MAHATMA OANDHI 
** It ie oertotnly my good 
fortune that thie booklet 
ki receiving wide attentbo. 

It hi a book which can 
be put into th*v banda of 

» ohUd.”'-/iraifciii. ^ ^ _ 

Naw Edition. At. Eiglit. £4 -.uj 

Mafcalma GaadhI i The Han 'and hie Hieeion. 
lOth Edn. Revieed and brought up.to-date. Re. 3. 

Cnnireet Preeidentiel Addreeeee. (1811-1934.) 
Oentaining (all teat of FteeidenUal Addreeeee. 
Re. 4. 

ladieae Orecaeai. Bjr Dr. Lanka Sundaram, M.a. 

Re* 1*3* 

ladtaa National EralvUeii. By A. 0. 
■aamndar. Ra. 3. 

Tka Covarnanet of India. By Baba Qovinda 
Daa. Ra. 3. 

; ECONOMICS 

, BMaie an Indian Ecmaialct. By Hahtdev 
; > 'jOaem Ranada. 

‘i.v Indian ladnelrlal and Ecanomle ProUMBw. By 
; ; Y.O.Kala. Ra. 1. 

INDIAN TALES 

Indian Talaa of Fun, Folly and Folklore. Re. Z. 

: SeincI Telae frani' thn Senekril DrcMitiM. 
1 Ooalenle: Bekuntela, Halavikegnimitra. Uttarama- 
ibatilra, Nagaaanda and Mudrarakahaaa. Re. One. 
Tba Idiai'e Wife. By Dr. Katwb Chnnder Sen 
T' Onpta, H.a., D.I.. At. 3. 

I Sdnniale. By Kamala Satt h ia n a dh an. Aa. 6. 
ii Mallrayi. By Pt. Sitanatb Tattnabboahaa. Aa. 4. 
Sir S. RADHAKRISHNAN'S WORKS 
(Jfei. change in Pritt) 

^ . fraadaia and Cnhnra. Ra. 1-3. 
||;;tbaHiarto(iBn)^a. Ra. 1-S. . - 


NATIONAL CLASSICS 
Prica Ruyaaa Two eacli. 

(Wort cAonye ta Rrt*>) 

Valetikl Rameyana. Taxi in DavaDMarl and 
Engliah Tranelation. Foreword by (he Bt. &n. 
V. S. Srinivnaa Saetri, p.o., o.k. 

Tha Mahabharata. Taxt in Davanagari A Engliah 
Tranalatioo. Foreword by Dr. Sir S. lUdbakriabnan. 

The Srimed Bhegareta. Text in Oevaongeri, 
and Englii^ Tranwtion. Foreword by Dr. Sir 
P. S. Siveewami Aiyar. 

Upekbyenamele (AOarland of Storiee.) Seleoted 
Brom the Epioe and the Pursnae. Text in Deva- 
nagari. Foreword by Dr. Sir C. P. Ramaawami Aiyar. 

Tha Upaaished.. Seleotione from tha 108 
Dpaniehade. Text in Sanskrit .Devanagari. Witb 
a Foreword by Prof. M. Hiriyanna, v.A. 

Prayart, Prel.ee and Pealau. Text in Derana- 

S kri and English Translation. Foreword by Mahetms 
andhi. (Under Reprint). 

Sankara’s Select Works. Tert in Devanagari 
and Engiieh translation. 

RELIGION and PHILOSOPHY 
Bhagaead Gila or the Lord’s Bong. Text in 
Dernnagari and English Translation. By Dr. 
Annie Resent. Pocket Edition. As. 6. 

Aeperls of the Vedanta. By varioua writen. 
0th Edition. Re. 1. 

Hindu Ethics. By Babu Qovinda Daa. Re. S. 

Temples Cburehee and Moenuae. By Yaknb 
Hasan. 88 Ulus. Re. 1-8. 

The First Four Celifs. By Ahmed Shafi. Ra. 1. 

WORLD TEACHERS 
Re. Oaa each. 

(Wort cAonye in Price) 

Sii Rama t Hie Life and Teachiage. By 
H. K. Sampatkumarao, x.A, 

Jaras Christ -. By Hr. S. EL George. 
Sankerechcrye I Hie IJfa and Taaebfaige. By 
8. B. Soryanarayaoa Saatii. 

Sri Kritknai His Ufa end Tehehlags. By 
Hr. M. R. Bamratkumatao. 3nd Edn. 

Life and Taachlata nf Zaraaelor. By Prof. 
A. R. Wadia. 

Life and TeacMuia of Boddba. By D. Ohaima* 
pala. 4th Edn. 

Praphnt Muhusatad. By Abmed ShaS and 
Yakub Haaan. 

GENERAL 

ChaBaiwa W VWaltauaada. Lives of the saints 
of Bangid. Ra. 1*3. 

Laadare of the Brahmo SastaJ. T Foitnita and 
Skeashan. Ba. 1*3. 

ftmtmt BtMat la ladtau Hlelary. By T. G. 
Subtnhmauyain, h-a., tJt, Ra. 1. 

lUabar awl Ua Falk. By Hr. T. K. Oopala 
FauUAar,B.A. Ra-t. 

SbahatpaaM’a Tra«adiaat mag Ltar. HaebaHi. 

HasBlatnadOthbUo. Or. WiUiaa KBar. Ra. I-S. 


«. A. NATBSAN • CO.. roftU«»iBRS ft BOOKSBLLBKS. SSnsANACS, MADXAS. 




; I n d i a n JF u d_g e s 

BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL SKETCHES 'VmH PORTRAITS 

WITH A FOBEWOHO BY 

SIR B. L MUTER. K.C.S.I. 

This i« a eolleolion of fomaiu ladiiia Judg« 
who have adorned our court* during the hut 
heif* a century, lodiane have dutiDguiebed 
themaeivee in varioue profeeaioae under British 
rule but nowhere have their talents risen to 
euch heights as in our law courts, whore it is 
indisputably reuogniecri that they have held 
their own with singulhr distinction on the Bonch 
as "on the Bar. The skotohes of Indian 

Judges are designed to present not only 
a record of Individual aohievomont* in law, 
but also to throw light on the evolution 
of Hindu ani Muslim. Law under British 
administration, and with them the growth of 
social and political Institutions and the moderoisatiun of an ancient and deep-rooted civilisation. 
COMTnni-sSir T. Mutbuswami Iyer; Nanabhai Haridas; Dwarkanath Mitter; Mahadev 
Kansde i Sir Subramania Aiyarj Sir Boshysm Iyengar; Badruddin Tyabji; Sir GurudasBannerjee. 
Sir P. C. Uannerjooj Harada Charan Mitra; Ht. Hon. Amir Ali; Kasfiinath T. Telang; 
Justice Mahinoiid i Sir Romesh Ch. Mitter; Sir N. G. Cbandavarkar j Sir 0. Sankaran Nair j 
V. Krishnaawaini Aiyar; Justice Shah Din; Sir Shadi Lai i Sir Asutoah Mukerjee, and 
Sir Abdur Rahim. 




UNIFOHM WITH THF, ABOVE 


FAMOUS PARSES 
INDIAN SCIENTISTS 
INDIAN CHRISTIANS 
Price Rs. 3 (Three) each. 

The Bhagavad Gita: The Lord's Song 

Text in Devfinngnri and Engliah TraoeiatioD, 

By Da. Annie Bf.rant. 

Price Annas. Six 


INDIAN TALES 

Famous 

Battles in Indian History 

OF 

By T. O. SDBRAHMANYAM, i..r. 


U rider thia title the writer hM 

FUN. FOLLY and FOLKLORE 

i 

btotight together vivid and detailed 
accouote of tea deoietve eogAgvnieote 

A COIXSOTION or TKK 

that made a differenoe In the Ibrtnnea 
of dyciastiea aod peoplee ia ihU oouatry. 

TALES OP TEHNAU RAMAN 

Each of the eucoaMii%*e batilee deeeribed 

TALES OF MARI ADA RAMAN 

ia these page* marke a turning point 

TALES OF RAJA BIRBAL . 

SB the history of ladia. . . 

KOMATl WIT AND WISDOM 


The Battle of Hydaepea. 

THE SOK-INLAW ABROAD 

Hie Battle of Venni. 

*nie Bettie of SrlparamUyam. 

NEW INDIAN TALES 

The HaBtie of Vellur. 

The ^ttle of l<aor» 

TALES OF RAYA AND APPAJt 

The B^tle of LaghjnMi. 

folklore OFTHETELIIOUS 

The Battle of Tanhae 

IHnt BaUl» ^ Taidpat. 

Itie BaHte of lEMiwa. 

Rss Two. 

Ttw BaMla df TaUkota. 

Frife k«|Me .Om.-': ' 

■* ''Ob.- .PnWWw, 0,T„ Madraa. 

b. A. Nateaae ACn.. FeMUunt. MUhes. 


EdHim 
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Ke«hiiiir 

PANDIT i®HRU ON KASHMIR 

AFFAIR 

• 

“ I «n comptetely convinced that every 
action that the Government, of India has 
taken in regard to Kashmir has been 
straight and above board, and I can 
defend it at any time before the world,*' 
declared Pandit Nehm in a statement in 
the Union Assembly on November 25. 

Pandit Nehru said : " We have sufficient 

evidence in out possession to demonstrate 
that the whole busitiess of Kashmir raids, 
both in Jammu Province and in Kashmir 
proper, was deliberately organised by high 
officials of the Pakistan Government. They 
helped tribesmen and ex-servicemen to 
collect, they lupplied them with the 
implements of war with lorries, with petrol 
and with officers. They are continuing to 
do so. Indeed, their high officials openly 
declared so." 

Pandit Nehru added : ‘‘ It is impossible 
to escape the conclusion that the raids in 
Kashmir were carefully planned and 
well-organised by the Pakistan authorities 
with the deliberate object of seizing the 
State by force and then declaring its 
accession to Pakistan. This was an act of 
hostility not only to Kashmir but to the 
Indian Union,” 

Cochin 

PERMIT FOR WINE FOR RELIGIOUS 

PURPOSES 

Cochin Government have authorised the 
Commissioner of Excise to issue permit 
for possession of wine required by heads 
of Jewish families for religious worship, 
Mys a Gazette notification. The wine that 
may be possessed under authority, can be 
obtained frnm places outside the areas in 
whidi the' Cochin Prohibition Act is in 
force, adds the notification. The notifica¬ 
tion makes it clear that neither their 
authority nor liquor covered by it abonld 
be permitted to be abused by aoyone. 


Nanipor . *;! 

RESPONSIBLE GOVT. FOR MANIPUR 

The India Dominion Agent in Maui|^':..j 
State, Mr. Debeswar Svffla,<in a statement 'll 
says .the people of Manipur would get.’ 
responsible Government not later thaa 
June J. next year. 

He has the permission of H. B. the* ' 
Governor of Assam, Sir Akbir Hydari, to 
say this. 

In view of this, he asks the people to .;; 
suspend the Civil Disobedience movement, 
for some time at any rate, and organise > 
constructive work. 

Referring to the accession of Manipur . 
to the Indian Union the Governor said au 
Agreement has been leached between the 
State and the Indian Union, and one of 
its terms was that the intj^uction pi 
Constitutional reforms should be expedited. - 
With that end in view a Constitution' 
making Committee composed of elected ; 
representatives of the Congress and members 
representing the tribal areas was set up,, 
The Committee would draft a Constitution 
as early as possible, and for that purpose, 
a year's time-limit from July. 1,1947 ; < 
was set. i 

Patiala 

PATIALA RULER’S APPEAL TO 
PEOPLE 

The Maharaja of Patiala, speaking at • 
reception at Amritsar on November 23, 
Mid that it was their duty to atreMthea " 
the bands ol the Indian GovernniMt bjr 
lending them all possible snpport Hu ; 
regretted that be had not been able to do 
all that he wanted to do for his people. 
The Maharaja asked the Hindns and the 
Sikhs to help the Government in raising 
the prestige of their country in the eyes 
of other nations of the world. 

The Maharaja inspected a guard of . 
honour presented by volunteers of Sheri- 
Punjab Dal and the Ponjt^ Guard, 



• V. 

INDIANS OVERSEAS 

:o: 


^puth Africa 

•'* INDO-S. A, ISSUE IN UNA 
Tbe Indian reaoTotinfl on the treatment 
of Indians in Sonth Africa was carried by 
39 votes to 16 with five abstentions in 
(he Political Committee of UNO, Tbe 
.resolotion felt short of two-thirds majority 
which wontd be necessary in the General 
Asse,fflb}y. 

In the vutinK on clauses of the Indian 
reaolntion, the operative danse requesting 
round-table discussions on the bases of 
last year’s General Assembly resolution was 
accepted by 28 votes to 14 with seven 
abstentions. 

The Columbia resolution calling for the 
establishment of a sub-committee to stndy 
ways and means of breaking the deadlock 
b'elween India and South Africa was 
rejected hy 26 votes to 13 with eight 
abstentions The Norwegian resolotion 
calling on both South Africa and India 
immediately to suspend all retaliatory 
actions was rejected by 27 votes to eight 
with 12 abstentions. 

Mrs, Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, speaking for 
the second tine on the India-South Africa 
dispute, told the Political Committee • " We 
have not the least desire to foster or 
perpetuate any kind of misunderstanding 
with any country and in bringing this 
question before the U N O. we are not 
actuated by any animosity against S.A “ 
The Indian resolution on the treatment 
of Indians in South Africa obtained 31 
votes in its favour in the United Nations 
General assnmbly, on Thursday tbe 20th 
November, bnt failed to obtain the 
two-thirds majority required for passing. 
Nineteen countries voted against the 
reeolntlon. 

Soon after the vofing, it was announced, 
to tbe surprise of the members, that 
Mrs. Pandit had presented a new draft 
resolution on the subject. The resolotion 
was, however, later withdrasrn becauae 
of procedural d‘ifienltiea. 


Fiji 

INDIANS IK FIJI 

When the late Dinbhandii C. F. Andrews 
was agitating thirty years ago for the 
abolition of the indentured labour system 
in Fiji, there were good and adequate 
reasons for such agitation, observes a 
special correspondent to the press. When, 
in 1936, Mr. Andrews re-visited Fiji, he 
was both surprised and gratified to observe 
great changes for the better in the lot of 
the Indian colonists- in Fiji That all¬ 
round improvement has continued. 

So healthy is the climate that the Indian 
population has doubled in the past twenty 
years and now exceeds that of the Fijian 
natives. There is no malaria, and clioiera, 
bubonic plague and small-pox are unknown. 
Government Hospitals and Dispensaries are 
within reach, and some well-qualified Indian 
doctors are engaged in private practice in 
different centres The standard* of living 
has risen noticeably during the past 
twenty years, 

Malaya 

INDIANS IN MALAYA 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru said in reply to 
a question in the Central Assembly that 
suitable representations had recently been 
made to His Majesty's Government on the 
constitutional proposals for the Federation 
of Malaya These were intended to secure 
representation of the Indian community on 
the Federal Executive Council and to 
facilitate their admission to Malayan citizen¬ 
ship. Under the constitutional proposals, all 
Malayan citizens would be treated equally 
and would have the same rights. 

Ceylon 

INDO-CEYLON TALKS 
Pandit Nehru, in reply to Mr. M. S. 
Aney, said in tbe Assembly that the Prime 
Minister of Ceylon had nipressed to tbe 
Indian Representative in Ceylon his desire 
to come to India (or discussion with the 
Government of India at the end of this 
year. Tbe Gnvemment of India would 
welcoiM his vMl 



MULTUM IN PARVO- 
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Questions of Impbrtatice * 


A. I C C. RESOLUTIONS 

The All India Congreaa Committee con¬ 
cluded it* three day Session at Delhi on 
Nov. 17 after unanimously electing Dr 
Rajendra Prasad as President of the Congress 
in place of Acharya J B. Kripaiani who 
had resigned 

Acharya Kripaiani, in a statement to the 
Committee said that his decision to resign 
was ii revocable and that the House should 
proceed to elect a new President. 

The Committee also passed the resolution 
dehoing the Congress objective with the* 
attainment of political independence, namely, 
the establishment of real democracy in the 
country and a society based on social justice 
and equality. The resolution was moved by 
Mr. Shanker Rao Deo. 

Other important resolutions adopted by 
the Committee lelated to the problems of 
the refugees, Indian States, " Private 
Armies' and "communal organisations,” 

The resolution on States which was 
moved by Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya urged 
the Princes to democratize their adminis¬ 
trations and said that the Congress could 
not uphold the Princes "unless they are 
demonstrably in favour of regarding the 
voice of the people as the supreme law.'' 

The resolution on "private armies" said 
that such a development was dangerous for 
the safety* of the State and for the growth 
of corporate life in the nation. The State 
alone should have its defence foice or the 
police or home guards. 

The Committee also passed by an over¬ 
whelming majority, the resolution moved 
by Mr. S. K. Pa^ urging the Central and 
Provincial Governments to give immediate 
consideration to the problem of decontrol. 


INDIA’S SOVEREIGN LEGISLATURE 

The first meeting of India's sovcreigtl ‘ 
legislature, the Constituent Assembly of 
India (I.egislative), opened in the old Central 
Assepjhly Chamhei with Dr. Rajendra Prasad, 
President of the Assembly, in the chair. 

The House elected Sj. G V. Mavlankar, 
President of the old Central Assembly, as 
Speaker 

The following Bills were introduced S 
S a r d a r Vallabhbhai Patel’s Bill to amend 
the Foreigners Act 1946, Sj Jagjivsn Ram's 
Bill to provide for regulating the employ* 
ment ol dork workers, Dr. S;0<a Prasad 
Mookerjee’s Bill fnrihei to amend the Indian 
Patents and Designs (Extension of Time) 
Act 1942. 

REHABILITATION OF REFUGEES 

A little over 20 lakhs of Hindu and 
Sikh refugees have been evacuated from 
West Punjab and the North-West Frondtr 
Province by the Military Evacuee Organisa¬ 
tion between September 4 and November 11 
and, prior to Sept. 4, sboot 18 likhs of 
people had arrived in India. These figures 
were given by Mr. K. C. Neogy, Minister 
for Relief and Rehabilitation. 

He also atated that about 19 lakhs of 
Muslims had been evacuated to Pskisias 
from East Punjab and East Punjab Etatss 
between September 4 and November 11. 

CONGRESS PARTY CONVENTION 

The Congress Party in the India Legis- 
lative Assembly has decided to evtablisb s 
convention that members of Provincial 
Legislatures should not function as members 
of the Dominion Legislature. They cin, how¬ 
ever, participate in the Coustituegi^ Assembly. 
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Utterances of the Day 

■o 


ACHARYA KRIPALANI’S SPEECH 
/>”. • 

'Mr. Kripalani, the Congress President, in 
bia speech at *the A IOC session at Delhi 
reviewed the events in the country with 
partirular reference to Pakistan and expres¬ 
sed a strong belief that the only way to 
_ avoid the ghastly tragedy of a war 
between India and Pakistan was to make 
India strong He condemned the policy 
of Pakistan which, he asserted, 

with its nraed of Islamic excliisivencm; its 
cult of oommonst hatnsl and its praotios of 
terroriaiD and treachery is an exact replica of 
Qerman Nasie". 

Mr Kripalani expressed dissatisfaciion 
with the piesent relation of the Congress 
Executive with the Government at the 
Centre and asked how was the Congress to 
|[ive to the Government its active and 
enlightened^ co-operation unless its highest 
executive*%r “ at least its popularly chosen 
head is taken into full coniidence on 
important matters that aiifect the nations?" 
The need for such co-operation, he said, 
was recognised in theory but he found it 
missing in prictice. 


NEHRU'S ASSURANCE TO KASHMIR 

The Government of India were prepared, 
when peace and order were restored in 
Kashmir, to hold a referendum under 
international auspices like that of the 
United Nations to decide the future of the 
Stale, declared Pandit Jawabarlal Nehru, 
broadcasting from Alt-Iodia Radio on 
Sunday, 2nd November. 

hav« t right to Mk the P*kiat*n Govern* 
naiait how snd why the midere who were ftiUsr 
ftmued nud well tmlned could come acroec the 
fVooti«r Province or Weat Punieb end how they 
heye been armed eo efTooUvely enid Pimdit 
Sthr^. “Are the Pi^jaten Goveroment too weak 
to prevent arroiee marching across territoHea to 
Invada anetbar ootuitry or are they wUhog that 
thia ahonid happen? There b no third alter* 
natives'* he added. 

Th« Prime Mlnlater also emphasised that 

we have given onr word to the people of Kashmir 
to protect against ^ tnvadbr and we shall 
heap onr pladgn 


PATEL’S WARNING TO PAKISTAN 

Sardar Vallahhbhai Patllg Deputy Prime 
Minister of India, in hie public address at 
Junagadh on November 13 made it clear 
that the problem of Hyderabad was the 
affair of India, and India alone. Pakistan had 
no right to meddle in it and stressed that, 

after nil PakUian was their neighbour and one 
did not pick up quarFols with one's neighbour. 
They agre^ to Pakistan in the spirit in which 
two brothera agn^cd to divide their )omt property 
BO that eac h would follow his independent existence 
iQ peace, security and prosperity. They (Pakistan) 
felt that they would make of it a heaven on 
earth but very soon hell had been let loose. They 
perhaps well felt 'hat foceii with rrittual problems 
India would not be able to deal with the inroads 
on her mtcgrity and ou her security. The process 
of iiitihratioD Htartod with R^rnpur. There it was 
siippmesed and eliminated. Junagadh was the next 
target. They hMi seen the result. In Kashmir 
they followeven worse ta<'tios. They raised 
ooinmunal passions amongst tribesmen, equipped 
them and asked them to efteot a coup <Vetaf. 
The result was plunder, rapine, loot, massacre, 
destruction of life and property and atrociti^ on 
women. The erstwhile happy valley had tasted 
the bitter experience of hberation by Pakistan. 
Bui our troopM had cleared most of the valley of 
the invaders and, God wdhng. they would completely 
eliminate them Meanwhile one heard rumblings 
m far off Tiipura. “1 should like to warn the 
authorities.’* Sardar Patel said, “ who are indulging 
m these manoeuvres that they should not be 
under any delusion that India’s troublsB have in 
any way undermined her strength. We have 
reaourcen to meet a challenge from whatever 
quarter it might come." 


GANDHljrS BROADCAST 

" I am not one of those who believe that 
you who have left your lands and homes 
in Pakistan have been uprooted from there 
for all time. Nor do I believe that such 
will be the case with the thousands of 
Muslims who have been obliged to leave 
India," said MahatCna Gandhi in a broadcast 
addressed to the refngeea at Knrukshetra 
ctnap on November 10. 

Gandbiji said: 

I for ona itell not nat ooataat notU 1 will 
do idl that Uaa in my powat to aaa tiwt all ara 
reiostatad and am able to mtom with hoaonr 
and aafatf from where they have bean drives 
out. 1 ah^ aootinaa at loag aa 1 live to snwfc 
for this and. 



Polilical 
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PANDIT PANTS WARNING 

Pandit Govind fiallabb Paat, the Premier 
ot U. P.^ daring the debate on the U- P. 
Maintenance of Pablic Order (Amendment) 
Billi 1947 in the U. P Legislative Assembly 
wanted the League Opposition to desist 
trom its old tactics of levelling baseless 
accasations against the Government and the 
majority community in the interest of 
maintenance of peace in this country ** He 
ashed them to liquidate the Musltm League 
because " it is the root cause of all 
communal troubles " He said: 

Without ilte guodiiill of the majority community 
no Coxeromeut can eave mmoritiee. The goodwill 
of the majority ootnmimity ia the ultimate sale* 
guard •for the mmontiea. You cannot create that 
goodwill by paying lip homage to the work of 
Mahatma Oandhi aod Pandit Jawaharlal Nehiu 
while circulating baeolees etories about attenipte 
by the majoritv community and the Government 
to cruah the Muslim minority in this province. • 

The slogaos of gross injustice to Muslims cannot 
restore confidence among the two eommuoitiM. 
Muslims are already in great panto and suob 
slogans csmnot ntise their moral. 

He declared that the root cause of all 
communal trouble in the country was the 

Muslim League*' which had sown the 
seeds of perpetual discord and hatred. 

I want the Muslim Tongue to be liquidated. If 
a secular democratic State is to be eetablished 
communal oiganieations cannot bo tolerated. The 
country needs at present only national organisa¬ 
tions which can eliminate oommunalism from the 
mind of the people. 

He coatiDned: 

Peace cannot bo restored unltsa there » a psycho¬ 
logical basis for it The Muslim Le^jpiers should 
leave thinking in terms of Hindus and Muslims 
To accuse the majority community of crushing the 
Muslim minorities every now and iheo bleeds 
oommunal bataed. 


SELF-SUFFICIENCY FOR PROVINCES 
Addressing the Food Minieters’ Conference 
wtucb ' met in New Delhi recently 
Mr. R. K. Shanmnkhem Cbetti, Finance 
Minister, wemed the Provincist Governments 
against mning the procurement price of 
foodgreint. Even • rise ot one nipce per 
awsnd, be said, would involve an additional 


expenditure of Ra. 3 5 crorea The Miniatqr ' 
added that provinces should not, is .far^a^*^ 
possible, rely on the Central Govemmtra:^ 
for supply, but should make ^beir respective 
areas self-sufficient 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Food Minister, yrho 
also addressed the Conference, said that it 
would be unwise for India to depend 
imports from abroad, becsqye it wovid 
increase the food bill. It was ntcessary^ 
he said, that they should devise their food 
policy in a manner which would meet 
India's present circumstances and bar 
financial position. 

PROF MAJID KHAN’S APPEAL 

Prof. Abdul Majid Khan, Punjab Nationa¬ 
list Muslim leader, in a recent statement 
called upon Muslim Leaguers to “ liquidate 
the Muslim League of their^wn ecedrd 
and join en bloc without any mental reser¬ 
vations the Indian National Congress which 
stands for political and economic justice." 

He also urged them to " discard for ever 
the poisonous theory of two nations" and 
to " surrender all unlicensed arms which 
are in their possession. '* 

It was the well-considered view of Nations- 
list leaders, Mr. Majid Khan said, that 
separate electorates could not but lead to 
the cry of separate nations. Leading 
contemporary historians correctly held ihst 
the division of electorates into communal 
constituencies was in reality an imperialistic 
decree and not at all a minority safeguard, 

!nie Btrorioua theory of two nations was edsaM- 
od u n oloak to hide the nefarloua power-p itithis 
of a oliqiie of opportunuta and rareeriete. llw 
main idea wea to put forward an impaiaible 
demand in tonne aa vaffue aa poaaible. That, orasy 
claim haa been cotaced^ eomebow and an Snails- 
pieioue eurgial nporatiou of the ooantry haa been 
performed to tlie grave detriment of alf eonoernad. 

After the tragic partition of the country, the 
pivotal point to be '.cooaidered waa the allegianee 
of the mioorltiee. No modern State eould tolerate 
the existence of a mioori^ whiob owed dual 
allegiaace—nominal, to the State in which it lived 
end real, to another dovemment. Therefora, 
thoae Hnalim IsHmuera who are eiiU in ladln 
diould either imme^tely migrate to Fajdatan ot 
give a clear indication of thatt tmawerviag loynlty 
to Indian Union. 



Educational 
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Sjr JOHN SARGENT ON RESEARCH 
■ IN EDUCATION 

Sir John Sif^imt, Edtcstionol Adviser to 
the Government of India emphasised the 
importance of research conducted on the 
motto of 'investigation and ethics' f^r the 
development of the coi|ntry, while speaking 

•t the Madras Univeisity on November 3. 

« 

They were approaching, he said, an age 
of such terriffic potential power discoveries 
that it was poasible for even a non-srientist 
to wonder whether one step forward in the 
discoveries of such destrnction might not 
mean the complete end of civilization. 

Stressing the need to give a free hand 
to scientists, Sir John said that it was the 
inherent character ol the human mind to 
have its requisite freedom and therefore, no 
liinit should be put on the possibility of 
the enquiring mind. 

He added: ‘ I feel that all people 
engaged in research, in whatever institutions, 
mast be guided by the motto of famous 
educational institutions, that investigation 
and ethics must be kept side by side.' 

‘Ha was glad to note that in spite of 
the nnparalleled problems and complex 
situation facing them at the present time, 
the Government of India was genuinely 
interested in promoting higher research in 
the country by every means in their power. 

• 

EAST PUNJAB UNIVERSITV 
An East Punjab University has been 
cnated with its headquarters temporarily at 
jSimla. Those stndents who have been 
displaced due to partition wonid now be 
ahMrbed m the newly created university. 
Besides, the East Punjab University is the 
only one so far which has the pictnresqne 
setting in its location. It would be a 
I good thing if Simla were to become the 
permanent location of this university. The 
creation of this nniven>ty brings the number 

- <•7 


S.SLC BO.ARD'S RECOMMENDATIONS 
Presiding over a meeting of the Provincial 
Advisory Board of Education, Mr. T. S. 
Avlnasbiltngam, Minister for Education, 
gave an outline of the reorganisation oi 
secondary education in the Madras province. 

The salient feature of the new scheme is 
the bdurcation of courses at the post-third 
form stage into academic and non-academic 
courses. In the latter will be included 
technical and professional courses of study. 
Regional languages will henceforward 
occupy a position of paramount importance. 
Examinations will be less of a bugbear to 
students. Optional subjects, the study of 
which IS generally repeated m (oilege 
classea will be abolished. Great importance 
would be attached to the task of evolving 
a right type of physical education and 
elementary military training 

SEPARATE UNIVERSITY FOR POONA 
A Bill published by the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment for the establishment ol a new 
independent University for Poona marks 
the beginning ot the Government's policy 
of decent! alisation of University edncation 
in the Province. The Jtyakar Committee 
which went into the question of a 
separate University for Maharashtra 
submitted its recommendations to the 
Government and a Committee of 
educationists was later appointed to draft a 
Bill, amongst other things, for tbr establish¬ 
ment of the Poona University on the basis 
ot the Jayakar Committee recommendations 
The present Bill his been drafted after 
taking into account this committee's 
draft Bill. 

' r\ wx 

NEW CHAIR FOR HISTORY 
H. H. Maharaja Padam SbumMre Jung 
Bahadur Rasa, Maharaja of Nepal, has 
endowed a lectureship in Asiatic fibstoiy 
in the Allahabed University. The Maharaja 
baa promised to contribute Ra. 6,000 
yearly for the expenaes of meinteiniog 
the cbaB. 
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PATEL ON THE NEW PRESS BILL 

Several oewspaplrs bare sprnog op, 
controlled bp irresponsible people, who 
hardly realise tbeir responsibility tor the 
coDteqoences of the matter they have been 
pnblishing, generally leading to fomentation 
of communal strife, said Sardar Patel, 
Deputy Prime Minister, in the India Legis¬ 
lative Assembly on November 19 jnstifying 
the Bill to continue certain special powers 
in the Chief Commissioner’s Provinces for 
the better control of the dissemination oi 
undesirable matter. 

He was of the view that "■In this 
country, where we have a secular State, 
where communities with different religions 
and sects have beeh residing for centuries, 
we have a sacred responsibility to see 
that the gulf between the communities is 
not widened. 

The Deputy Prime Minister also stressed 
the need in the changed circumstances to 
establish traditions and create conditions of 
harmony, unity, and peace. 

The House passed the first reading of 
the Bill. 

HAUL OF ILLEGAL ARMS IN U.P. 

What is believed to be the biggest haul 
of illegal arms in the United Provinces was 
made when one parcel of arms weighing 
several maunds was seized at Moradabad 
railway station on November 19 

The parcel, which originated from 
Jlampur State, when opened, was found to 
contain several thousand daggers and 
knives of different sizes. 

Twentyfive daggers, 25 knives, a large 
number of empty revolvers, bullets, a 
considerable quantity of engioeeiing imple¬ 
ments and other railway property and 
various types of deadly weapons were 
seized on N.ovember 21 by the district 
Intelligence staff and the Railway Police at 
Moghalserai, as-a result of sear^es carried 
out in Pal^an-bound goods wagons. 

The goods belong^ to the Muslim 
employees of the Moghalserai leeo work¬ 
shop who have opted for Pakistan. 


NEW FEDERAL COURT JUDGE, 

Well merited tributes were paid by 
members of the Bench and \he Bar to 
Mr. Justice M. Pataojali Sastri on bis 
elevation to the Federal Court, at a public 
meeting held at Madras, under the 
auspices' of, the Lakshmipuram Young 
Men's Association. There was a distingui¬ 
shed gathering. Sir S. Varadacbariar presided. 

Sir S. Varadarhariar said that on tiiat 
occasion be felt that they should shake off 
their provincialism and feel that a person 
of merit had been chosen. As things now 
stood, Mr. Patanjali Sastri might not have 
in the Federal Court much hard work, 
but he might not suffer from that inconve¬ 
nience for a long time because they all 
hoped that very soon the Federal Court 
would be converted into the Supreme Court 
of India and, if the work of Privy 
Council was transferred to that Court, there 
would be more than enough work for the 
judges. This would give the opportunity 
for Mr. Patanjali Sastri to leave his imprint 
on the work and'it was in that hope that 
he was looking forward for a very useful 
career for Mr Patanjali Sastri. 

Mr. Justice Horwill said thad Mr. Patsn- 
jali Sastri’s great knowledge of law and 
intellectual acumen might be taken for 
granted. Justice Horwill said that the 
appointment was great honour to the 
Madras High Court and to the Madras Bar. 


WARRANTS OF PAKISTAN COURTS- 
The acting Chief Justice of Bombay 
Mr. M Cbagla, and Mr, Justice Gajen- 
dragadkar have issued a ruling that courts 
in the Indian Dominion cannot execute a 
warrant of arrest issued by a court in 
any foreign territory, (in this case, a 
Lahore court) unless thyre are proper 
extradition proceedings. 

The question arose out of an appeal by 
a landlord of labore, A G. Botwala, who 
was wanted by a Labore court to answer 
a charge of cheating in that tcrritot)! 



Insurance 
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.SICKNESS INSURANCE FOR WORKERS 
• ’ The Centrel Legielature, on Nov. 20 took 
op for conlideratiun (the Labour Minister’s 
motion to refer to a Select Committee the 
Wuikmen’a State Insurance Bill aimed at 
giving certain benefitt to workmen employed 
in factories in case, of sickness, 'maternity 
and accident. 

The insurance envisaged under the Bill 
is one of compulsory State insurance for 
workeis in factories other than seasonal 
workers. For the purpose of administering 
the scheme, a Workmen's State Insurance 
Corporation is sought to be created with 
the help of employers and workmen. Work¬ 
men earning less than As 10 a day would 
be totally exempt from payment of any 
share of the contribution, the entire contri¬ 
bution on account of such persons being 
met by^e employer. The insured work- * 
roan would be entitled to the following 
benefits. 

(a) Sickness cash benefit; If certified sick 
and incapable of working, a workman will 
receive for a period not exceeding eight 
weeks in any continuous twelve months a 
cash allowance equal approximately to half 
his average daily wages during the previous 
six months, besides medical care and 
treatment. 

(b) Maternity benefit : Women workers 
would be entitled to receive maternity 
benefit at As 12 a day for twelve weeks, 
besides medical aid. 

• 

(c) Disablement and dependents' benefits ; 
Workmen disabled by employment injury 
would receive for the period of disablement 
of life a monthly pension equivalent to half 
his average wages during the previous 
twelve months subject to a maximum nr 
minimum. In case ,of death resulting from 
employment injury, the pension would be 
payable to the widow or minor sons and 
minor and unmarried daughters. 

The Labonr Minister was congratulated 
on bis sympathy and viaion in dealing 
srith mpHIesna of benefit to wodurta by 
all.thlT speakera who followed him. 


INSURANCE AGAINST RIOTS 

The Governor-GeneAil of Pakiatan has 
promulgated an ordinance to provide for ' 
the insurance of certain property against 
riot and civil commotion risks. 

The ordinance called the Riot and Civil 
Commotion Risks Insurance Ordinance 
1947, extends to the whole of Pakistan and 
the Governor-General may by a notification 
in the official gazette, apply to the whole 
Dominion or any part thereof from any 
notified date. 

With immediate effect it will apply to 
cotton ginning and pressing factories and 
textile mills in West Punjab and Sind. 

Every factory building and othef movable 
or immovable property described in a 
schedule shall be deemed to be property 
insurable under this ordinance which may 
be amended from time to time. 

CAREERS IN BRITISH INSURANCE 

The recent presidential address delivered 
at the Insurance Institute oi London by 
Mr. J W. Berry, general manager of the 
Royal Insurance Company, was largely 
directed to the prospects for young men 
of careers in British insurance. The oppor¬ 
tunities both at home and abroad, be 
suggested, were quite bright, provided 
(hose who entered the industry had a 
sound education, were willing to work bard 
and learn by experience, were enterprising, 
and enjoyed reasonably good health. 
Among the reasons which induced the 
president to be cheerful abrut the outlook 
were that British insursnce did not depend 
on supplies of raw materials from oversea, 
that no elaborate or extensive mnnnfsctn- 
ring premises were required, and that the 
indnstry wia not largely dependant on 
power, transport, or shipping space. The 
demand for insurance both at home and 
abroad was increasing; yet insnrance wss 
never likely to be in short supply and an 
expeniion of buainess in one area did not 
mean tcareiip cbewbert. 



Trade and Finahce 


FREE INDIA’S FIRST BUDGET 

The first Budget of free India was 
resented to India's Constituent Assembly 
Legislative) on Wednesday the 26th 
lovember by Mr. R. K. Shanmukham 
>etti, the Finance Minister. The Budgetary 
)osition covers the period from August 15, 
o March 31, 1948. 

Sir Shanmukham described the revenue 
position as sound. “ We have hot been 
■iving beyond our means, or heading 
:owards bankruptcy", he declared. There 
were no surprises. 

Disclosing a deficit of Rs. 26 24 crores, 
owing to, abnormal cenditions the Finance 
Minister stated thSt he had no taxation 
proposals to meet it except a slight 
change in the export duty on cotton 
textiles, which would reduce the deficit to • 
Rs. 24’59 crores. 

The Finance Minister predicted a return 
to normal conditions by 1949-50, provided 
" we are able to reduce our defence 
expenditure to peace-time proportions and 
curtail our reliance upon import of 
foodgrains." 

Pleading for more savings by the people 
to finance reconstruction schemes, the 
Finance Minister promised to undertake a 
review of taxation policy and " to make 
any adjustments that may be necessary to 
instil confidence in private enterprise. 


NO LOAN FOR PAKISTAN 

The Finance Minister, Mr. R. K. Shan- 
mnkham Cbetty, replying to a question in 
the Indian Union Legislative Assembly on 
November 19, said that India had not 
given any loan to Pakistan. Pakistan had 
not asked tor any loan. “ They would 
not get it if they ask me." The Finance 
Member said he was not aware whether 
the Imperial Bank of India had given any 
loan to Pakistan Government but he did 
not Cfaink they had. 


EXPORT DUTY ON RAW JUTE 

The Government of India are nonf,* 
examining what parallel measures they : 
should take to protect the interests of the 
Indian Dominion in view of the "unilateral 
action" of the Pakistan Government in 
imposing a duty on raw jute exported 
from East Bengal ' to India, says a < 
communique. ♦ 

Any action taken would, however, Be 
without prejudice to reconsideration, should 
there be any hope of arriving at an 
amicable and reasonably long-term settle* 
ment over the entire field ol freedom of 
trade and commerce between the two 
Dominions, adds the communique. 


FINANCE CORPORATIC)^ 

The Finance M>">ster, Mr. R. K. Shan¬ 
mukham Chetti, envisaged in the Indian 
Dominion Pailiament on November 21 
the creation of a series of Industrial 
Finance Corporations in the Provinces and 
States to assist small-scale, medium-scale, 
and cottage industries. He also stated that 
he envisaged the setting up of an 
Agticulinral Finance Corporation, as well 
as a Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
for rehabilitation purposes. 

Mr. Chetti was replying to criticisms of 
the proposed Industrial Finance Corpora¬ 
tion Bill* which was referred to a SeleA 
Committee. 

The general trend of the debate was in ' 
criticism of the scope of the Corporation, 
inadequacy of its funds, and the constitution 
of the Corporation. 

The Constituent Assembly (Legislative) 
resumed discussion on the Finance 
Minister's motion for reference to a Select 
Committee of the Bill to establish an 
Industrial Finance Corporation of India. 
The motion was finally approved (adds 
the Associated Press of India), 
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LADY RAMA RAU’S CALL TO WOMEN 
' Prpniding awft the two-d«y sevsinns of 
the Kolhapur Stale Women’a Conference 
Lady Rama ^au railed upon women to 
come forward and help their brethren who 
bad rome into India from Pakiatan 

Lady Rama Ran stressed the need for 
paid social workers and said that Indian 
women had a large field for work before 
them, Doctors, nurses, tear hers and a host 
of other workers were needed lor national 
reconstruction 

Concluding, Lady Rama Rau warned 
women to be prepared for any emergency, 
including conscription for national service 

Inaugurating the Conference, Mis Mamal 
Wagie of Bombay called upon the women 
ol Kolhapui to emulate the example of 
Mysore women who had fought shoulder 
to shouljjsy with men in the recent fight 
for Responsible Government in the State. 

KARNATAK WOMEN'S CONFERENCE 

The bth session of the Karnatak 
Provincial Conference of the All-India 
Women's Conference which commenced its 
session on Nov 17 concluded its delihera- 
tioDS after passing s number of resolutions 
on the political and social problems that 
ere before India is a whole, and Karnatak 
in particular. 

The only resolution which aroused lively 
debate at the plenary session of the 
conference was the one which demanded 
that "such of the parts of the ‘Belgaum 
■nd Karwsr districts as are predominantly 
Marathi-apeaking, but which under the 
British regime were wrongly included in the 
Karnatak be joined to Maharashtra" 

Tbit reaolution which was moved by 
Mrs. Uahadevi Moznmdar, Secretary of the 
Karwar District Mahila Mandsl was sup¬ 
ported by the presidents of the Bclgtnm 
and Karwar I^strict Mahila Mandala and 
wai oppoaed by Mra. Umabai Knndapoor, 
a leading Congrats worker of Ksmatsk. 
The resolution was passed by an over¬ 
whelming majority, only four voting agaimt it. 


By another resolution the conference 
while condemning the undemocratic, temi- 
(ascist rule under th! Portuguese and 
the unpofular colonial regime of the 
French lo the Fiench settlements declared 
their sunport to the people in all these 
regions and demanded that the principle 
ol self-determination of these regions be 
held by a fiee plebiscite of the people 
concerned 

A third resolution urged the Govern¬ 
ment to start co-operative dairies and 
Government-managed dairies in regions 
like Karwar district where there is scarcitv 
of milk. 


THE FRENCH WOMAN OF TO-DAY 

An average church woman of 1947 drinks 
more than a man does and does not say 
her prayers and lives away from her 
husband, according to a group of French 
stabstirians. 

Their investigations show that she marries 
at 22, has two children and the average 
age at which she gets a divorce is 27. 

Instead of saying prayers before going 
to bed, she goes through an exhaustive 
series of beauty treatments Summing up 
the investigations, the experts say: “ An 
average French woman tries to divide her¬ 
self into four—mother, housekeeper, 
intelligent and politically-minded conversa¬ 
tionalist and a pin-np girl. She aocceeds.” • 


DIRECTORATE FOR WOMEN 
REFUGEES 

The Miniatry of Relief and Rehabilitation 
haa aet np a women’s section for the relief 
and rehabilitation of women and children. 
Shrimati Rameahwari Nehrn and Shrimati 
Hannah Sen have been appointed Director 
and Secretary, reflectively. 

It began to fnnction from Monday, 
November 24, 1947. 
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NOBEL PRIZE FOR ANI^ SIDE 

The 1947 Nobel Prize for Literitnre hie 
been ewerded to tfie French writer, Andre 
Gide, the nephew of the ftnaooa French 
economist, Cbirles Gide. Andre Gide ie a 
well-known essayist, novelist, poet and critic 
and one of the leaders of the symbohst 
movement in literature. 

INDIAN writers’ conference 

"That in a world riven bf conflict great 
literature worked as a uniting force; that 
to a fatigued and frustrated humanity, 
idealistic writings centring on the life of the 
Common Man acted as a vivifying elbcir, and 
that the true writer is the eternal reconciler " ; 
this wav the triple theme of the addresses 
delivered and papers discussed at the 
second meeting of the All-India Writers' 
Conference which met in Kashi (Benares), 
on October 31 and dispersed on November 
4 after a five-day session. The Conference 
was held under the auspices of the Indian 
Centre of P E.N. (International) and was 
attended by nearly 100 delegates represent¬ 
ing the Indian languages and five or six 
fraternal delegates representing foreign 
countries. The Conference was inaugurated 
and presided over by Shrimati Sarojini 
Naidu, the National President of tlie P.E.N. 

WARNING TO NON-MUSLIM PRESS 

Addressing a Press Conference at Karachi 
Mr. Kbttfaro, the Sind Premier, warned 
non-Muslim newspapers in the province 
that strong action would be taken against 
them if they continued to write 
editorials " savouring of complete disloyalty 
to Pakistan and looking to any outside 
Power for succour.” 

The Premier said that advocacy of re¬ 
union of India and Pakistan by newspapers 
was "an a^ of disloyalty to the State”. 
He felt that the division of the country 
was "a Complete and settled fact" and 
that newspapers should not indulge in such 
writings "much to thedeuiucnt MPakistan, 
when feelings are running hig^." 
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MX. MAVLANKAR, SPEAKER OF ASSEMELF . 

Mr. G. V. Mavlankar, who had bem thp 
President of the Central Assembly befoif 
its disappearance, eras elecUd f^paaket. 
pandit Nehru and Sardar Patel led thu 
newly-elScted Speaker to the chair. T1te|» 
were a number of congratulatory speechM 
from all sections of, the House, to whldi 
Mr. Mavlankar replied suitably. ^ 

MR. C K. VIJAYARAOHAVAN, NEW lO, 

OF POUC’E 

Mr. C. K. Vijisragbavan, I.CS, Commis¬ 
sioner of Civil Supplies, and third member 
of the Board of Revenue, has been appoin¬ 
ted Inspector-General of Police, Madras. 

Thus for the first time an Indian officer 
will hold tbia office, and it' is the first 
occasion for many years, that the Govern¬ 
ment have decided to appoint a civilian, 
non-police officer as Chief of Police. 

NEW HONOUR FOR LORD MOUNTOATTEN 

A new honour was conferred on Etrl 
Mountbatten of Burma, Governor-General of 
India, when the London ‘Gazette’ announced 
that the King had conferred a barony upon 
him. It will catry the title of Baron Romaey. 

SIR SRI RAM 

Sir Sri Ram has been sppointed hono¬ 
rary Trsde Adviser to the Ministry of Food 
to advise it on its purchases of foodgraint 
from abroad, prices to be paid and oflier 
connected matter, says a Press Not*. 

DR SVFD HOSSAIN 

The Ejiyptian Government hMre intimated 
the Government of India that Dr. Syed 
Hoasain will be acceptable as Initli'll 
Ambassador to Egypt 

The King’s consent to the appoiaMist 
haa been received. 

DR. B, C. ROY 

Dr, B. C. Roy has written to the Priass 
Minister of Indis, intimating his inability to 
accept die Governorship of the Unitfd 
Provinces. 

Revealing this in an interview on hb return 
from Delhi, Dr. Roy added; "I have 
come back to my profession and it is too 
early to say what I do next," 

^ V 



Art anti l>r«nia 


LONDON INTEREST IN INDIAN ART 
,Twd Indians ate stirrini; artistic London, 
Mya' a Rente/ report,—V. R. Rao, the 
TOrtrait painter, and Ram Gopal, the dancer. 
Rao's best work—fttU-len((th and bust 

portraits of Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit 
Nehm—has been exhibited at India Honse 
and the B.B.C has (eatnred it, with the 
‘artist, in its television programme. 

The life size stndy of Gandhi, in dhoti 
and npper>cloth, striding across a sonriit, 
dan*coioored courtyard, with eyes beaming 
through his metal-rimmed spectacles, is the 
portrait Indians living in Britain have 
presented to the Office of High Commissioner. 

Mr. Ram Gopal, who began a week ol 
dancing at Oxford Playhouse said, " I have 
come to England to show Indian dancing 
as it really should be done." He will not 
compromise, modernising or altering in 
any way. gives the authentic Indian 
dancing to authentic Indian music, played 
as it should be played, and, indeed can 
only be played, on vina, sitar and sarangi. 

RAJPUT art 

Sir V. T. Krisbnamarhari, Prime Minister, 
Jaipur, while presiding over the annual 
function ot Fine Arts Society, Maharaja's 
College, Jaipur, said: "Now that the 
Rajptttana University has come into exis¬ 
tence, I hope that the art of Rajputana,— 
all foams of it— will become a subject of 
■ystematic study. Hitherto it has been the 
fashion to treat Rajputana art—its painting, 
mrchitecture, sculpture, music etc -, ml a sort 
«f appendage to Mughal art. This view is 
wholly incorrect. In painting for example 
Dr. Coomaraswamy has pointed out ffiat 
there was an ancient, wholly indigenous, 
wholly Indian School—a Rajkot S^ool— 
"related to the classic of Ajanta, as the 
Hiadn language and literature are related 
to the older Prakrits and Sanskrit". Even 
ia regard to the Mughal mitdature paintings, 
•ttwiUoa has often been drawn to the 
number of Hindu painters that practbed 
the art The illustration of the Ratmnama, 
which is die iewel of the Jaipur collection, 
wM to three leading Hindu artists.'' 




LORD WAVELL ON CRICKET 

"Cricket on its inception on the village 
green was a reasonable enough game for 
Saturday afternoon, but it seems to me to 
have developed on extravagant lines, 
prodigal of time and effort out of all 
proportion to its importance", said Field 
Marshal Lord Wavell in what he called a 
“ light-hearted" speech at Aberdeen on 
October 23. 

The former Viceroy of India, who was 
being installed as Chancellor of Aberdeen 
University, said that the founder of Lords 
cricket ground and Dr. W. G. Grace must 
have caused waste of more man-power than 
most people. "One is on delicate ground 
in criticising cricket but .perhaps 1 may 
venture to do so at this distance from 
Lords and the Oval. 

, " That 22 grown men (or 25 if the 
umpires and the Scorer are included) should 
spend three, four or even more days on a 
game and should go no doing so for 
months on end seems to an out-sider the 
height of absurdity". Lord Wavell said. 

Lord Wavell did not spate football 
either. "Professional footballl now-a-days 
is an exhibition of skill before vast crowds, 
a greater proportion of whom are merely 
spectators and seldom or never play", he 
said, and added; " There could be little 

real team spirit in a side labelled with the 
name of a town which most of its picked 
players perhaps saw for the first time 
when purchased by a transfer fee." 

INDIAN OLYMPIC TEAM 

Presiding over the prize distribution 
ceremony at the annual iiwrts of St. 
Joseph's College, Trichy, Dr. P. Snbbaroyan, 
Home Minister, Madras Government, appealed 
to Indian atheletes to follow the Americans 
and specialise in every department of the 
game so that they might compete snccess- 
fnliy in the World Olympics next March 
in London. 

Dr. Snbbaroyan revealed that the Govern* 
ment of India had agreed to provide 
funds for die Indian team to compete in 
the next Olympic Meet. 
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ScienW 

NOBEL AWARD FOR PHYSICS 
Si/ Edward Appteton, SS^year^old bead 
of the British Government's Scientific 
Research Department, has been awarded the 
Nobel Prize for Physics. 

Sir Edward Appleton, Yorkshire-born son 
of a Bradford mill-worker, was connected 
with atomic research from an early stage 
and organized the British atom bomb team 
His work on radio waves was fundamental 
in the development of radar. 

He first predicted the possibility of getting 
radar echoes off the moon—since achieved 
by American and Australian scientists—and 
has considered the even more difhcult 
proposition of making radar contact with * 
the sun. 

CHEMISTRY PRIZE FOR BRITISH SCIENTIST 

The Nobel Prize for Chemistry has been 
awarded to Sir Robert Robinson, British 
authority on the synthesis of natural 
compounds. 

Sir Robert, who is of Oxford University, 

I received the award for bis investigations 
^ of biologically important plant ptoducts 
especially alkaloids. He is famous chiefly 
lor his work on the structure and synthesis 
of natural products and especially those 
with a bearing on biological relationships. 

* He was knighted in 1939 foi his work on 
synthetics. 

DR. MEGHNAD SAHA 

Dr. Meghnad Saha, President of the 
Post-Gradnate Conncil of Science in the 
Calcutta University, is visiting Paris at the 
invitation of .the French Academy to partici¬ 
pate in an international conference on 

• atomic energy research, to be held under 
the presidency of Prof. Einstein, Dr. Saba 
will also undertake a tonr of European 
countries on behalf of the Government of 
India to get acquainted with the progress 
of atosnic research in Europe. 


World 

-M . . ^ 

SCaBNTIFIC FILM SOCIETY ! 

A scientific film society, the first of |ts..^' 
kind in India or Ash^ has been formed in 
Bangalore. Dr. }. C. Ghosh, Director of 
Indian Institute of Science, is the 
president. 

The objects ''of the' society will be six* • 
fold: (1) To promote interlst ib science 
films among scientists and to investigete 
means of application of scientific films for 
the benefit of human welfare in India; 

(2) To hold regular shows of scientific 
films; (3) To produce and distribute 

scientific films to scientific societies, univer¬ 
sities, schools and other social and educa¬ 
tional institutions: (4) To maintain a library' 
of scientific films : (5) To maintr%m * paiKl 
of experts to advise and render technical 
assistance to scientists to produce their own 
films relating to their researches and any 
other subjects in which they are interested; 
and (6) to organise branches of the society 
in other important centres in India, and 
also to maintain and extend co-operation 
with other similar organisations in foreign 
countries. 

INFORMATION FILMS OF INDIA 

The Government of India have decided 
to revive Information Films of India 
(including Indian News Parade), says a 
Press Ndte. 

This Was a Government organisation fot 
the production and distribution in India anil 
abroad of short Information Films and a 
weekly news-reel. This organisation which 
had come into being daring the war was 
abolished in April, 1946. The position has 
since been reviewed and it is felt that the 
value of this medium of visual pnblicity in 
the furtherance of the constructive activities 
of Government particularly at the present 
juncture should not be lost. Prehmlnary 
work is well under way and it is hoped to 
commence exhibition of short >fi|ms and 
news-reeb at an early data. 
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LUXWRy CARS FOR THE UNITED STATES 
'' ‘Sir Sttfford Cripps, Minister for Economic 
AfFslrs, accompanied «by Mr. J. H. Wilson, 
President of the Board of Trade, gave a 
personal send-off recently to an unusual 
expedition organized by the Rolls-Royce 
Company. ^ 

Seven cars—four Rolls-Royces and three 
Bentleys, all fitted with luxurious - bodies 
finished and equipped with impeccable 
taste—are to be shipped to the United 
States in charge of Mr. J. E. Scott, the 
sales manager, -and will carry out a 
comprehensive tour to stimulate exports. 
Starting from New York, where the cars 
- will be displayed in the Astor gallery of 
the Wald^'Astoria hotel, the exhibition • 
will mr^e on to Boston, Philadelphia, 
Washington, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago, 
St. Paul, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Dallas, Palm Beach, Miami, and thence 
back to New I’ork—a total distance of 
some 20,000 miles. The cars wilt be 

used for demonstrations at each centre, 
but they will be sent by rail or road 
truck from one to another. 

Sir Stafford Cripps, who spent an hour 
examining the cars in detail, said that the 
Government wished to encourage the 
manufacture of such luxury cars lor sale 
abroad. They were typically British, and 
their makers had not sought to ape 
American design; their distinctive character 
liionld have a great appeal in the 
United States. 

BAN ON SAI-K OH MOTOR VEHIC1.ES 
Following reports that a number of 
motor vehicles are being removed to 
Hyderabad from Bangalore the Government 
oi Mysore, it is understood, proposes to 
baa the sale of motor vehicles in the 
State without the permission of Government. 
The current law prohibiting the removal 
of vehicliP from dm State without permis- 
10 to be strictly mtfotced. 

. r 



FIRST INDIAN AIR VICE-MARSHAL 
The first Indian Officer to attain the l 
rank of Air Vice-Marshal in the Royal ' 
Indian Air Force is Air Commodore 
S. Mukerjee whose promotion has been j 
announced by Air Headquarters, India. 

Air Vice-Marshal Mukerjee is the most 
senior officer of the R.I.AF., and was 
among the first Indian officers to attend 
the R.A.F. College, Cranwell, in 1930. 
Since August 15, 1947, Air Vice-Marshal 
Mnkerjee has been Deputy Air Commodore 
of the R.I.A.F. as well as senior Air 
Staff Officer at Air Headquarters, India, 

NORMAL AIR SERVICES RESUMED 
Dakota aircraft of t^e civil air lines 
which were commandeered by the Govern¬ 
ment of India “ for work of national 
importance" are being released to tbeir 
respective companies. This will enable 
fairly normal resumption of passenger 
services from various air centres. 

The Government of India have retained 
“ a small number " of Dakotas for official 
operations. 

From Bombay, a number of air services 
resumed operating from the first week of . 
November. Air India (Tata) have again r 
commenced to operate two services to ' 
Delhi and two to Karachi, each way, 
from November 19. Mistry Airways bare 
also resumed normal flights from 
November 20. Ambica Airlines and Air ^ 
Services of India resumed tbeir scheduled 
services. 

“ AERIAL GATEWAY ” OF INDIA 
The first plane to bypass Karachi on 
a regular west to east service flight to 
India landed at the Santa Cmz serodrome 
on the morning of November '?. It was a * 
T. W. A. Skymaster plane, " Shalimar", ^ 
which flew direct from Dahran (SauA 
Arabia) to Bombay, thus inaugurating a 
new schedule which will make Bombay 
the " Atrid Gateway ” of India. The 
plane carried 84 paiaengeri. 



Indudkrjr 

DEVELOPMENT OF SHn»PINC 
PresidiDE over the Indian Shipping Con> 
ference held at Bombay on November 3. 
Mr. C. H. Bhabht, Commerce Miniater, 
Government of India, anoonnced a new 
six-point programme for the rapid expansion 
of Indian-owned tonnage and the develop¬ 
ment of Indian Mercantile Marine on sonnd, 
healthy and nationally acceptable lines. 

The programme involved the setting of 
a new pattern of organisation in which the 
State would have an effective voice in the 
shaping of policy as well as in such major 
administrative decisions as may be necessary 
from time to time to give effect to this 
policy. It was proposed to set up two or 
three shipping corporations to each of which 
the Gojrernment should contribute not less 
than 51 per edit of the total capital to 
secure and retain control. Individual 
shipping companies or groups of companies 
would act as agents for the corporations 
whose optimum tonnage of operation would 
be ordinarily 100,000 tons. Details of the 
organisation would be worked out in 
consultation with shipping and allied 
mercantile interests. 

GOLDEN JUBILEE Ot CUK/ON & CO 

Messrs. Curzon and Company, the well- 
known furniture dealers of Madras, celebrated 
their Golden Jubilee in the third week of 
October last. From modest beginnings 
the firm has attained its present position 
under a succession of able men controlling 
the business. 

In 1886, they moved to new showrooms 
in Mount Road, from George Town, when 
the name of the firm was changed to 
Messrs Wenlock and Company. In 1898, 
however, C. Alavandar Cbetty came out of 
the partnership and began the firm of 
Cnrzon and Company. 

From 1905 till 1909 the showrooms were 
considerably enlarged, and from 1911, when 
Mr. Alavandar Chetty died, various members 
of the family managed the firm until 1925, 
when Mr. C. Seshachalam uanmed charge. 

In 1935, the Cnrzon Saw Mills at Gnindy 
wcu bnilt, and in 1938, a branch of Cnrzon 
and Company was opened at Madura. 


»• * 

HIRAld&D DAm'iWOJECT 
The Government of Orissa, has in ■ / 
letter to the Government of India, "accorded . 
its administrative approval to the Hiraliod '• 
Dam Project as ogt-lined ih the report 
prepared by the Central Waterways, Irriga* 
tiun and Navigation Commission." 

The dam, which forms a part of the 
Mahana'di Valley development scheme, will 
be built at a total cost of Rs. 47'81 crotes, ■ 
The allocation of the estimated coat to 
different purposes will hr: Flood Control: 
Rs.< 6T1 crores Irrigation: Rs. 11'12 
crotes. Power: Rs. 29'58 crores and Navi¬ 
gation : Rs. 1 00 crores. 

Accepting the estimates as laid down in 
the report, the Government of Orissa has 
proposed that, since this was the first 
project of its kind to he built in India, 
the financiai estimates and fore-casts and 
allocations for different purposes should be 
subject to readjustment and afigiudic review. 

TRACTORS OUTPUT ' 

The present world output of tractors 
estimated at 400.000 a year, is shortly to 
be raised to 500,000 

In 1945, Btitain's prodnetion of agricul¬ 
tural tractors amounted to 17,377 tractors 
of the four-wheeled type, 5,166 market 
garden machines and 675 track-layers. ' 
Daring the present year, the programme 
provides for an increase of about 30 per 
cent. The potential of the British tractor 
industry is likely to reach 100,000 s, year 
before the end of 1947, and may be 
double that figure by 1950. Britsin’e 
tractor, industry will, therelore, be in a good 
position to contribute to increased agricnl- 
tural meebanbation in countries abrow 
SCHEME TO SUBSIDISE SINKING OF WELLS 
In connection with the new wells subsidy 
scheme, the Government of Madras have 
issued orders empowering Special Deputy 
Tahsildars to sanction subsidies up to 
Rs. 300 for wells in ordinary areas, eud 
np to Rs. 500 in respect of wells in the 
Mded Districts and other areas in which 
enhanced subsidies are aanctioned, and ap 
to Rs. 500 for tanka, old or new, in tho 
South Canara and the Malabar districts. 
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TRAPE. UNION RIGHTS 

I The United Nation* General Assembly 
. in plenary session has endorsed the principles 
‘ of 'Trade Union rights proclaimed by the 
International Labour Organisation and deci¬ 
ded to transmit them to the Commission 
on Human Rights for consideration of 
framing an International Bill of .Hnman 
Right*. 

NON-POWER FACTORIES BIl.L 
t'he Madras Non-Power Factories Bill, 
seeking to protect the interests of wo^keis 
in all non-power factories employing 
10 persons and more was passed in the 
Madras Legislative Assembly on Nov 5. 

An attempt was made to get a minimum 
wages and provident fund provisions included, 
but they were ruled out of order Several 
other amendments were defeated, and the 
Bill was pasag^ .into law. 

SHO^P^ND Fi5TABUSHMENT.S BILL 
That all employees in shops and other 
establishments covered by the Art should 
have 12 days annual leave with pay, and 
12 day* leave with pay for absence because 
of sickness, and, in addition, 12 days casual 
leave on any reasonable ground, was the 
amended clause carried by the Madras 
Assembly on Mr. Alluri Satyanarayana 
Raja's amendment to clause 25 of the 
Madras Shops and Establishments Bill. 

The amendment ran as follows; 

Every person In any aliop or MtnbliBhmant shall 
fas eatitlod to, after 12 months of t-ontmuoua 
tervioa, to 16 day*’ privilep) leavo, 6f whirh 
not tesa than 10 days shall be consorutive 
boUdayt, 15 days' oaaual leave and 15 days' aiolc 
tasva, all eiltb pay 

STRIKES HARM THE COUNTRY 
Dr. Snresh Chandra Banerjee, Minister 
for Labonr, West Bengal, and President of 
^ Indian National Trade Union Congress, 
eicplaining the labour policy oi the Congress 
tat e statement said ; 

TlM Conareae honattly believe that atrikee in the 
maiority of oeies berm the eounlry, indnatry and 
laboniwa, and ai enoh, ahoold ba the laat weapon to 
fa* employed, and that too, only when aU othw 
Inas gmula* gnevaaoea have falM. 


THE ROYAL WEDDING 
The wedding of H. R. H Princess Elizsbeth 
to Lieutenant Philip Mountbatten, newly ' 
created Duke of Edinburgh, was solemnised 
on Thursday the 20th November morning 
at Westminster Abbey before a distingnisbed 
gathering including many crowned heads of 
Europe and representatives of Governments 
from all over the world. ’ 

SIDNEY AND BEATRICE WEBB 
Gorge Bernard Shaw has succeeded in his 
campaign to have the ashes of bis old friends 
Lord and Lady Passfield reinterred in West¬ 
minster Abbey. 

Shaw declared in a letter two weeks ago 
that the Passfields, better known as, Sidney 
and Beatrice Webb, should be buried with 
the rest of Britain's famous dead as a 
national acknowledgement of their historical, 
-political and public activities. 

The Abbey authorities have accepted 
his plan. 

Lady Passfield died on April 30, 1943 
at the age of 85 and her husband aged 
83 died on October 13, 1947. Their ashes 
are at present together in a glade at 
Passfield Corner. 

REFUGEES IN EAST PUNJAB 
About twelve lakbs of persons have been 
settled on lands in East Punjab, it is 
officially leamt. 

Oat of the 38 lakhs of non-Muslim 
population of Pakistan, about 27 lakhs have 
already crossed the border into Indis. 
Eighteen lakhs of them consist of rural 
population ont of which 14 lakhs are 
entitled for land allotment. Of these 14 lakhs, 
a little less than 12 lakhs ' have been 
settled on land and more than two lakhs 
are on the point of being settled. 

A NEW PORT IN WESTERN INDIA 
The Government of India is considering 
a proposal to develop a first-class port on 
Kathiawar coast having all Hie modem 
ftcilides to terve the needs of Western 
India, formerly served by KareeU. 
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